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PREFACE 


Tiik prosenl volume is an iiistalmeiit of that part of the 
triiatise dealing with the great phylum Appeiidiculata — a 
phylum which includes the Arthropoda, Chsetopoda, and 
Uotifera. Dr. Caiman having Hnished the present description 
of the Crustacea, it has l>een considered advisable to publish 
it at once, without waiting either for the general intro¬ 
duction on the classification and characters of the phylum 
Appeiidiculata or for the completion of the fascicles devoted to 
the I’eripatoids, Chilopods, Arachnids, Chilognaths, He.xapod 
Insects, Chfctopods, and Jfotifers. 

E. KAY LANKESTEK. 


Jutnianj 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 


CLASS CRUSTACIilA. 

Sub-Class I. Branchiopoda. 
Order 1. Anostraca. 

,, 2. Notostraca. 

„ 3. Conchostraca. 

„ 4. Cladocera. 

Sub-Class II. Ostracoda. 

Order 1. Myodocopa. 
yy 2. Cladocopa. 

„ 3. Podocopa. 

„ 4. Platycopa. 

Sub-Class III. Copepoda. 

Order 1. Eucopepoda. 

,, 2. Branchiura. 

Sub-Class IV, Cirripedia. 

Order 1. Thoracica. 

„ 2. Acrothoracica. 

yy 3. Ascothoracica. 
,, 4. Apoda. 

„ 5. Bhizocephala. 

Sub-Class V. Malacostraca. 
Series A. Leptostraca. 
Division Piiyllocaktda. 
Order Nebaliacea. 

Series B. Eumalacostraca. 
Division 1. Syncarida. 
Order Anaspidacea. 
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THE CRUSTACEA 


Division 2. Peracarida. 

Order 1. Mysidacea. 

,, 2. Cumacea. 

„ 3. Tanaidacea. 

„ 4. Isopoda. 

„ 5. Amphipoda. 

Division 3. Eucarida. 

Order 1. Euphausiacea. 

„ 2. Decapoda. 

Division 4. Hoplocarida. 

Order Stomatopoda. 

Inimludoi'y .—The Crustacea form one of the Classes com¬ 
posing the Sub-Phylum Arthropoda, and include, besides the 
forms popularly recognised as Crabs, Lobsters, Crayfish, Prawns, 
Shrimps, Sandhoppcrs, Woodlice, Barnacles, and Water-Heas, a 
multitude of related organisms which are nameless in common 
speech. 

The Class presents so wide a range of structural diversity that 
it is all but impossible to give, in a few words, a definition which 
shall apply to all its members. Of the great majority it may bo 
said that they are Arthropoda of aquatic habits, breathing by gills or 
by tlie general surface of the body, having two pairs of antenniform 
})reoral appendages, and having at least three pairs of postoral 
appendages acting as jaws, the three corresponding somites being 
coalesced with the head. But while these characters are found 
in the more primitive members, actual or hypothetical, of all the 
sub-classes and orders composing the Class, the more modified types 
furnish exceptions to every statemeiit of the definition. Thus, the 
land-crabs and woodlice are not only completely terrestrial in their 
habits, but are provided with special organs for aerial respiration ; 
the preoral appendages may be modified for locomotor or prehensile 
functions, or may be quite wanting; and some or all of the mouth- 
parts may be suppressed. The most extreme modifications are 
found in parasitic forms, and some of these, such as the Rhizocephala, 
have lost, in the adult state, almost every trace, not only of 
(Crustacean, but even of Arthropodous structure. In these cases, 
however, the larval stages afford indications of affinity, while less 
specialised forms provide connecting links with the typical Crustacea 
and leave no doubt as to the natural character of the Class as a 
whole. 

Historical .—In the Systema Naturae (12th edition, 1767), 
Linnaeus placed most of the Crustacea then known in his Class 
Insecta (equivalent to the sub-phylum Arthropoda as now under- 
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stood), where they formed, with the Arachnida, one of the divisions 
of the Order Aptera. Three genera were recognised, Cancei\ 
Monocuhis, and OnUcAis. The Barnacles, however, forming the genus 
LrfHiSy were placed among the Fennea iestarca, between Chitou and 
Plu)l(is, and the genus Lernaea^ comprising certain parasitic forms, 
was classed under Vermes umllusca. The adjective crustata or 
Crustacea had been applied, more or less loosely, by the older 
naturalists to animals possessing a hard exoskeleton, and Brisson, 
in 1756, had used it as the designation of a group. Pennant, in 
1777, appears to be the first post-Linnaean author to suggest the 
separation of a distinct class under the name Crustacea, and this 
step was definitely taken in Cuvier’s herons iVAnatomie rompan'e 
(1800), where, however, the Isopoda still remained amotjg the 
Insects. Lamarck in 1801 iFicluded the Isopodu, and Latreille made 
inaii}^ changes in the classification, the most importiint being the 
division of the class into Malacosirara and Entomosfraca (Genera 
Crust, et Insect..^ 1806). This arrangtunent, with the further 
division of the Malacostrara into EdriophfJadina and Podopldhahno^ 
proposed by Leach in 1815, has been widely adopted down to tlie 
present day. 

The researches of J. C. Saviguy on the structure of the mouth- 
parts in Insects and Crustacea (1816) laid the foundations of modern 
conceptions of Arthropod morphology. Among his immediate 
successors in this line of research, perhaps the most prominent 
names are those of V. Audotiiu ;ind II. Milne-Kdwards. The 
Histoire Naturelle des Crnsfares of the last-named author (1834-1840) 
marks an epoch in the history of Carcinology and is still indisjjon.s- 
able to the student. It is curious that, even at this date, Milne 
Edwards did not include the Cirripedia in his survey of the 
Crustacea, although .1. Vaughan Thompson had already in 1830 
described their larval stages and recognised their Crustacean affini¬ 
ties. Apart from this omission, the limits of the Class adopted by 
Milne-Eclwards differ from those now generally accepted in includ¬ 
ing the Pycnogonida, the Xiphosura, and the Trilobita. There can 
be little doubt that the affinities of these groups are with the 
Arachnida, though it is possible that the very primitive Trilobitcs 
were also phylctically related to the Crustacea. 

It is impossible to summarise here the numerous changes in 
classification introduced since the date of Milne-Edwards' work, but 
it may be mentioned that the establishment of a phylogenetic basis 
for classification is largely due to the numerous and important 
works of C. Claus. 

Further notes on the historical development of the subject will 
be given in the chapters dealing with the separate sub classes and 
orders. 
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General Morphology. 

Exoskeleton .—Tii the Crustacea, as in other Arthropoda, the exo¬ 
skeleton of the body consists typically of a series of segments or 
somites which may be movably articulated or more or less coalesced 
together. In its simplest form the exoskeletal somite is a ring of 
chitin, connected with the adjacent rings by areas of thinner 
integument permitting movement in various directions, and having 
a pair of appendages attached to its ventral surface. This ring may 
be further subdivided into a dorsid terr^iie and a ventral Aernitc, and 

the tergite may overhang the 
attachment of the appendage on 
each side as a free plate called the 
pleuroii^ (Fig. 1). 

At the posterior end of the 
body is a terminal segment known 
as the trlsooy upon which the anus 
opens. This segment never bears 
typical limbs and its nature has 
been variously inter[)reted. It has 
been regarded as a true somite or 
as resulting from the coalescence 
of a number of somites, while some 
have described it as a ‘‘median 
of appendages. Its true nature, 
however, is clearly shown by embryology. In the larval develop¬ 
ment of the more primitive Crustacea the body increases in length 
by the successive addition of new somites between the last-formed 
somite and the terminal region which bears the anus. The “grow- 
ing-point is, in fact, situated in front of this region, and when 
the full number of somites has been reached, the unsegmented part 
remaining forms the telson of the adult. 

In no Crustacean, however, do all the somites of the body 
remain distinct. Coalescence of somites or suppression of segmenta¬ 
tion (lipomerism) involves more or less extensive regions where the 
component somites are only indicated by the persistence of the 
corresponding appendages. This is constantly the case in the 
anterior part of the body, where a varying number of somites are 
united to form the head. This fusion of cephalic somites is 
^sociated with what Lankester has termed the “ adaptational shift¬ 
ing of the oral aperture backwards from its primitive position at 
the anterior end of the body. As a result of this shifting, at least two 
somites, corresponding to the antennules and antennae, come to lie 

^ Sometimes called the epimeron, hut thi.s term has been used in different senses 
and It seems better to abandon it altogether. 



■p- 


Fk). 1. 

A transverst* section of one of tlio 
alslominal sonnies of the CraylisU 
o, R|>pen<lai;<‘; iticmon ; .steiiiitc; t, 
terKito. 

appendage” or as a fused pair 
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in front of the mouth in all Crustacea (Fig. 2). Perhaps an anterior 
somite bearing the paired eyes should also be recognised, but some 
doubt remains as to the appendicular nature of the eye-stalks, and it 
is possible that the eyes should be 
referred to a primitively preoral region 
corresponding to the prostomium of 
annelid worms. In any case, a 
prostomial element may be assumed 
to share in the formation of the head, 
and to it may be assigned the more 
or less problematical “frontal sense- 
organs found in various larvae and 
some adult Crustacea. It has been 
suggested by Bernard that the back¬ 
ward shifting of the mouth was 
accomplished by a bending round of 
the anterior somites and that the 
prostomium is represented by the 
labrum or upper lip just in front of 
the mouth. There is, however, little 
definite evidence in favour of this 
view. 

In all existing Crustacea, in 
addition to the preoral somites, at 
least three postoral somites, corre¬ 
sponding to the mandibles, maxillulae, 

and maxillae, are included in the head-region. Even where a larger 
number of somites are involved there is generally a more or less 
marked change in the character of the appendages after the third 
postoral pair, and, since the integumental fold which forms the cara¬ 
pace seems to originate at this point, it is usual to take the third 
postoral (maxillary) somite as the limit of the cephalon throughout 
the Class. It is quite probable, however, that in the primitive 
ancestral type of the Crustacea, the head-region included a smaller 
number of somites. The three anterior pairs of limbs (antennules, 
antennae, and mandibles), which alone arc present in the “ nauplius 
larva, show peculiarities of structure and development which seem 
to place them in a different category from the succeeding limbs, and 
there is some ground for regarding the three corresponding somites 
as belonging to a “ primary head-region.” For descriptive purposes, 
however, it is convenient to treat the two following somites also as 
cephalic. 

Mention must be made here of a remarkable feature found only 
in the aberrant group of the Stomatopoda, among the Malacostraca. 
This is the reappearance of segmentation in the anterior part of the 
head, where two movably articulated rings carry the eye-stalks and 


I)in”!ajn of tlu* Ciiistacean 
n*ui«»n. (Moflified from G<kj< 1 iu‘]».) Tlie 
111*1 vou*< Bystom is .shown in bl.ick. a', 
ant 4 »nniilo,; a", antenna; J), deutero- 
tvrehi uni, the divi.sion of the brain 
oom* 8 |)ondinj' to tlie antennules ; K, 
jmiretl coinponnfl eye: e, unpaired 
“ nauplius " ey»>; f.p, frontal jiapilla 
or sense-organ ; ?/», mouth ; indy iiian- 
tlible ; wx’y maxillula; /nx", maxilla ; 
protoeerebrum, the division of the brain 
corresjiondiiig to the paired eyes ; T, 
tritocerebrum, the ilivision of the brain 
eorresjHmding t»» the antiuniae. Behind 
the mouth is seen the transverse eom- 
niissure of the antemml ganglia or 
triU^eerebnim. 
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jiriteimules. Whether or not these rings correspond to the primitive 
somites, their distinctness in the highly specialised Stomatopoda is 
clearly a secondary condition since it is not found in their larvae nor 
ill any of the more primitive Malacostraca. For the same reasons 
no great morphological significance can he attributed to the less 
distinctly marked skeletal areas described as representing the 
ophthalmic, antennular, and antennal steriiites in the higher 
Decapoda. 

In nearly all cases the post*cephalic somites can be further 
grouped into regions or tagnmta distinguished by the shape of the 
somites or the character of their appendages. In descriptive 
carcinology two such regions are commonly distinguished as thmix 
and abdomrn^ but it must bo pointed out that there is no morpho¬ 
logical C(iuivalence between the tagmata so named in different 
groups. Throughout the Malacostraca, the thorax of eight and the 
abdomen of six somites are sharply distinguished by the appendages. 
Ill the other sub classes the same names are sometimes applied to 
the limb-bearing and limbless regions of the trunk, while in the 
Branchiopoda they may denote respectively the regions in front of 
and behind the genital apertures. 

The total number of post-cephalic somites varies within very 
wide limits. In the Ostracoda, where the body is not distinctly 
segmented, the number of trunk-limbs does not exceed two pairs. 
In some Branchiopoda the number of trunk-somites exceeds forty. 

A structure which, from its occurrence in the most diverse 
groups of Crustacea, is probably a primitive attribute of the Class, 
is the dorsal shield or campao\ originating as a fold of the 
integument from the posterior margin of the cephalic region. In 
its simplest form, as seen in Apns among the Branchiopoda, the 
carapace loosely envelops more or less of the trunk. In many 
Branchio])oda and in the Ostracoda it forms a bivalve shell 
completely enclosing the body and limbs. In the Cirripedia it 
forms a fleshy “mantle” usually strengthened by shelly plates. 
In many cases among the Malacostraca the carapace coalesces with 
the tergites of some or all of the thoracic somites, though it may 
project freely at the sides, overhanging, as in the Decapoda, the 
branchial chambers. 

It is })os.sible that, in those cases where some of the post-cephalic 
somites seem to be simply fused with the head-region, a reduced 
shell-fold is also involved in the coalescence. This is most probably 
the case in the Isopoda and Amphipoda, where the fusion of the 
first thoracic somite with the head is clearly the last vestige of a 
shell-fold, traceable, with progressively diminishing extent, from the 
primitive Mysidacea through the Cumacea and Tanaidacea. In the 
Copepoda, on the other hand, in which one or two trunk-somites 
coalesce with the head, there is less evidence that the dorsal 
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“ carapace ” so formed really represents the shell-fold, and its lateral 
extensions, which cover the bases of the legs, may be the pleura of 
the coalesced somites. Apart from the Copepoda, the only 
Crustacea in which theie is no trace of a shell-fold are the 
Anostracous Branchiopoda, and perhaps also the anomalous Mala- 
costracan Anaspides. 

Before proceeding to discuss the true limbs, mention must be 
made of certain appendages which have sometimes been regarded 
as homologous with the limbs, but which probably do not l)eloiig to 
that category. In most Malacostraca and in certain other forms, 
notably among the Copepoda, the posterior margin of the oral 
aperture is bounded by a fold forming a lower lip (nwtuiifomtf or 
hypostoma)^ usually cleft into two lobes, known as the paraynafhny 
which may bear movable terminal lappets. Since there is never 
any corresponding pair of ganglia on the ventral nerve-chain, or 
other evidence of the existence of a corresponding somite, there is 
little ground for the view that the paragnatha are a vestigial pair 
of limbs. Claus has shown that in Apns the so-called paragnatha 
are probably the proximal lobes of the maxillulae, and he has 
suggested a similar connection in the Malacostraca, where, however, 
an independent origin of the lower lip seems more probable. The 
upper lip or labrvm, already mentioned, is plainly an unpaired 
outgrowth. 

The terminal segment or telson often bears a pair of processes 
or rami forming the “caudal furca.” These may be multiarticulate 
filaments as in Apns and a few Cirripedes; in the Anostracous 
Branchiopoda, Copepoda, and Leptostraca they arc unsegmented 
rods articulated to the body ; in other cases they may be simple 
processes of the telson. There seems to be very little reason for 
suppo.sing that the furcal rami represent limbs, more especially 
since the telson, as stated above, has not the value of a true somite. 

Limbs: General MorpJwlogy, —I’he limbs of Crustacea differ very 
widely in form and structure, but it is generally possible to trace 
in them the modifications of a fundamental type consisting of a 
lunluncle, the protopodite (or sirmpofHte\ bearing two rami, the 
exnpodite and endopodite. This simple biramous form is seen, for 
instance, in the swimming feet of the Copepoda (Fig. 3, B), the 
cirri of the Cirripedia, and the alxlominal appendages of the 
Malacostraca (Fig. 3, A), and in the second and third pairs of limbs 
in the earliest and most primitive type of larva, the nauplius 
(Fig. 3, C). As a rule, the protopodite is composed of two segments 
known as the coxopfAite (or coxa) and basipodiie ^ (or basis)^ but one 
of these may be reduced or suppressed; while, on the other hand, 
Hansen has shown that in some cases a pre-coxal segment can be 

' By Aome writers the term hasipOiUte is applied to the protoi>odite as a whole. 
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distinguished. The two rami may become specialised for different 
functions, as in the case of the thoracic limbs of Malacostraca 
(Fig. 3, D, E), where the endopodite forms a walking-leg, while the 
exopodite becomes a swimming-branch or may disappear altogether. 



Fio. 3. 

Various types of Crustacean limbs. A, alKlominal limb (pleopocl) of Crayfish. (After Hux¬ 
ley.) n, swimming-foot of Calanm (Copepocla). (After Sars.) C, limb of second pair 
(antenna) of nauplius lana of Apas (lirancliiopcKla). (After Claus.) ]), first thoracic limb 
€i\ AnatqiUleH (Syiicarida). E, second thoracic limb of Ann4tpUUH. hs, basipodito ; cx, coxo- 
IKslitti ; eUf cndoiKxiite ; opfpodite ; ex, exopodite ; ffn, gnathobase ; prof, protojiodite. 

The coxopodite often bears on the outer side an appendage (rarely 
more than one), known as the epipodiie^ which may function as a gill. 
In the appendages near the mouth one or both of the segments of 
the protopodite may develop, even in the nauplius, inwardly-turned 
masticatory processes or gnathobases. The occurrence of epipodites 
and gnathobases suggests that the primitive Crustacean limb was 
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more complex than the simple biramous type. Lankester has 
called attention to the lobed leaf-like appendages of the Branchiopoda 
(Fig. 4), as probably approximating to the ancestral form. As will 
be shown below, it is not altogether 
easy to recognise the homologies 
of the various lobes even within 
the limits of the group Branchio¬ 
poda, and their exact relation to 
the parts of the biramous limb is 
still open to doubt, but it is 
probable that the Branchiopod limb 
]»reservcs characters belonging to 
an early phyletic stage before the 
biramous type had become fixed. ^ 

It does not seem piolit<lble to Leaf-like tnmk-Iimb of (Bran- 

go beyond this and to attempt, (Atter Sars.) ra, cndltes; w, 

as some have done, to compare 

the limbs of the Branchiopoda in detail with the Polychaete 
parapodium. 

The general character of the modifications which the original 
type of limb undergoes is often, though by no means always, 
plainly correlated with the functions which the limbs discharge. 
In swimming-limbs the rami are often flattened and oar-like, and 
fringed with plumose hairs or flattened spines. For walking or 
creeping one of the rami, generally the inner, is stout and cylindrical, 
tipped with a claw, and having the segments connected by definite 
hinge-joints allowing movement only in one plane. The oral 
appendages have the gnathobasic lobes developed at the expense of 
the rest of the limb, the rami persisting, if at all, only as sensory 
“ palps.” A multiarticulate flagelliform modification of the rami is 
generally associated with a sensory (tactile or olfactory) function, 
as in the antennules and antennae. A pincer-like (chelate or sub¬ 
chelate) form is freipiently assumed by limbs used for prehension, 
the terminal segment being flexed against the penultimate, or 
opposed to a thumb-like process of the latter. 

Special Morphology of Limbs—Ocular Peduncles ,—In many 
Crustacea, notably in the Anostracous Branchiopoda and in the 
majority of the Malacostraca, the eyes are set upon peduncles 
which are movably articulated with the head, and which may be 
divided into two or three segments. The view that these peduncles 
are homologous with tlie limbs was first suggested by H. Milne- 
Edwards, and has been widely but not universally accepted. In 
spite of much discussion, however, it cannot be said that the point 
has been finalty decided. The fact that the eye-stalks are most 
fully developed and most distinctly articulated not in the more 
primitive forms, but among the highly specialised Decixpoda, is 
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against the appendicular theory, and the evidence of embryology 
does not support it. In the development of the Branchiopod 
Rranchipuii, Claus has shown that the eyes are, at their first appear¬ 
ance, sessile, and only become pedunculated at a later stage, the 
lateral lobes of the head on which they are set becoming produced 
and separated from the rest of the head by a movable articulatioTi 
(Fig. 5). 

The most important evidence in favour of the appendicular 
nature of the eye-stalks is that afforded by the phenomena of 




Fio. />. 

U«veloimu*nt of (x*ulRr i»e<U\n<'l«s in ItrfmrMpuf. (After ClauH.) A, head of yo»»n« larva ; 
D, lu‘ail of older larva. I (in A), lateral lobe of the head l>enring E, the coinf>oiind eye. In It 
this lob»; has elongated to form the ocular iwHluncle, not yet niovably articulateil, although one 
of the muscles for moving it is developed (in), e, uni>uire<l or nauplius eye ; /, frontal aensc- 
orgjins. 


regeneration. If the eye-sUilk be removed from a living prawn or 
lobster, it is found that, un<ler certain conditions, a many-jointcd 
appendage, like the flagellum of an antennule, may grow in it.s 
])Iace. The bearing of such cases of “ heteromorphic regeneration 
on questions of homology is, however, by no means clear, and their 
discussion would involve a reconsideration of some of the most 
fundamental conceptions of current morphology. For the present 
it must suffice to point out that the appendicular nature of the 
ocular peduncles ainnot be assumed as definitely proved. 

The antmnuks (or first antennae) are almost universally regarded 
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as true appendages, although they differ from all the other append¬ 
ages in the fact that they arc always innervated from the brain (or 
supra-oesophageal ganglia), and that they are uniramous in the 
nauplius larva (Fig. 6, a) 
and in the adults of all the 
sub-classes except the Malaco- ^ 

straca. As regards the in¬ 
nervation, an apparent excep- 
tion is found in the case of 
ApuSj where the antennular 
nerves arise, behind the 

brain, from the oesophageal j — 9” 

connectives. This is un- / J - 

doubtedly a secondary 

position, however, and the /n \ y ^ 

nerve-fibres have been traced / y 

forward to centres in the / \ 

l)rain. In the Malacostraca 

the antennules are often Early naupHns larva of CopepcKl sji.) 

hirainnnc /Fur 7\ hut thorc^ from Ih*1ow. (»',ant^^nnuU*; a", antt*mm; 
oiramous ^rig. our inire lK^si(.,,ro.H•^^l.faut 4 *nna;//.rJabrnin; m^/, man.lil.lr. 

is considerable doubt as to 

whether the two flagella correspond to the endopodite and exopodite 
of the other limbs. In most cases the antennules are sensoi v in 
function, but they may also be n.atatory or prehensile, and in the 
Cirripedia they form oigans of attachment. 

The antennae (or second antennae) are of special interest on 
account of the clear evidence that, although prooral in position in 
all adult Crustacea, they were originally postoral appendages. In 
the nauplius larva (Fig. G, a") their position is beside 
- I rather than in front of the mouth, and they may bear 
I / hook-like masticatory processes (gn) which assist tlie 
SA similar processes of the mandibles in seizing the food. 

In the Branchiopoda and less distinctly in some other 
O groups, the nerves to the antennae arise not from the 
brain, but from the oesophageal connectives, and the trans- 
I V verse commissure of the coi-responding ganglia can be tnaced 
behind the oesophagus, even in those forms in which the 
Fio. 7. g.|,ijglia have move(l forward into the brain (Fig. 2, p. 5). 
otcmynih. , The functions of the antennae are very varied. As 
already stated, they act as jaws in some nauplius larvae. 
In many cases they aie important organs of locomotion, 
and they may serve as sexual “ claspers,*’ or as organs of attach¬ 
ment in parasites. In the Malacostraw\ they are mainly sensory, 
the endopodite l)eing a long flagellum, while the exop^ite may 
form a flattened “ scale ” probably used as a balancer in stvimming, 
or may disappear altogether. 


Fio. 7. 

Antcmnulo 
ot CmyllMli. 
(After 
Hiixlry.) 
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The nmtuUbleSy like the antennae, are, in the nauplius, bira- 
inous swimming-limbs with a masticatory giiathobase arising from 
the basal segment of the protopodite. This form and function are 
reUined with little alteration in some adult Copepoda (Fig. 8, A). 
In most crises, however, the exopodite is lost and the endopodite 
(with the distal part of the protopodite) forms the “palp’^ (Fig. 
8, B) or may disappear altogether (Fig. 8, C), while the “body” 
of the mandible is formed by the coxopodite (or perhaps by the 
precoxa), and has a masticatory edge armed with tubercles, teeth, 
or spines. In parasitic forms with suctorial mouth-parts the 
mandibles may take the shape of piercing lancets enclosed in a 
tubular beak formed by apposition of the labrum and metastoina. 

en. 



Fio, 8. 

A, mandible of Copepod (Calanttit) (after Sara); cx, i*oxo|)o<lit'* (or precova, iii-conliiij; to 
Uonaen), forming the “ body ” of the mandible ; hs, huaipodite ; * endopodite ; rz, l•\•M)odite. 
B, mandible of Crayfish (after Huxley); lettiTs ns above. In both cases the haMi»o<lite 
and the H*>gnientH distal to it form the “ palp.” C, mandible ot LeimhtniH (after Sars). 


In Ostracoda the mandibular palp aids in locomotion, and in a few 
cases the masticatory part is greatly reduced. 

The nuiziUulae and maxillae (or, as they are often termed, the 
first and second maxillae) are nearly always foliaceous appendages 
having gnathobasic lobes or endites borne by the segments of the 
protopodite (Fig. 9). The endopodite is reduced to a “ palp ” or 
is absent. On the outer side, lobes representing the exopodite 
and epipodite may be present. These appendages undergo great 
modifications in the different groups and exact comparative in¬ 
vestigations on their morphology are still wanting. 

The jposUcepluilic or trunk appendages vary greatly in number. 
In some Branchiopoda there are more than 60 pairs, while in 
some Ostracoda it is uncertain whether there are any. They 
present great diversity of form and function in the various groups 
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and often also in the same animal. They may be nearly all alike 
as in the Branchiopoda, where, at most, one or two of the anterior 
pairs may be specialised as sensory or as grasping organs. Com¬ 
monly, as in the Copepoda, one or two of the anterior pairs are 
modified to assist the oral appendages and arc known as maxillipeds. 
It is very characteristic of the Malacostraca that the series of 
trunk-limbs is difterentiated into two well-defined “tagmata'^ or 
groups of similarly modified appendages, corresponding to the 




Fig. 0 . 


A, maxillula of Coi)epod (Calanus). (Aft<^r Sors.) B, inaxillula of Craylish ; C, maxilla of 
CraytlBh. (After Huxley.) eudopo<iite ; <7>,’eI>ipo<iit^^; rx, exopodite ; ffa, giiatliobasic loboa. 
(The plate lettered rp in C ie jwsHibly the exoi>oaite rather than the epipc^iU'; see p. 208.) 


thoracic and abdominal regions respectively. The thoracic limbs 
have the endopodites forming, as a rule, more or less efficient 
walking-legs, and the exopodites, when present, form swimming- 
branches, while the abdominal limbs are usually biramous, with the 
rami similar and, in the more primitive types, natatory in function. 
The general similarity between the appendages of each tagma is 
usually qualified by minor modifications, sometimes leading to 
the formation of subsidiary groupings. Thus, for example, in 
the Decapoda a group of three pairs of maxillipeds is differentiated 
from the thoracic tagma. 
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Branchiae, —In many of the smaller Crustacea there are no 
special branchiae, and respiration is carried on by the general sur¬ 
face of the body. When present, branchiae are usually formed by 
differentiation of parts of the appendages, often the epipodites, 
but the shell-fold has probably in many cases a respiratory function, 
and processes from its inner surface (Cirripedia) or from the 
surface of the body (some Ostracoda) may develoj) as branchiae. 
In the more primitive of the Malacostraca, the gills are formed 
by the epipodites of the thoracic limbs {podohranchiae)^ and this 
was probably also the original nature of those branchiae which, in 
the Decapoda, are attached to the articular membrane between the 
limb and the body {arfhrobranchiae), or to the body-wall itself 
(pleuroh'uncliiac). In the Isopoda the respiratory function is 
iissumed by the lamellar rami of the abdominal appendages. 

Many terrestrial Crustacea have no special adaptations for 
aerial respiration. In land-crabs of different families, however, 
the lining membrane of the branchial chamber is covered with 
vascular papillae and acts as a lung. Still more remarkable are 
the breathing organs of many of the terrestrial Isopoda or Woodlice. 
These are ramified tubular invaginations of the integument in 
the abdominal appendages, and are precisely analogous to the 
tracheae of other air-breathing Ai thropoda. 

Alimentarfj System, —In the great majority of Crustacea the 
alimentary canal is nearly straight, except at its anterior end, 
where it curves downwards to the ventrally placed mouth. The 
only cases hitherto described in which it is actually coiled upon 
itself are in certiun Cladocera and in a single genus of Cumacca. 
As in other Arthropoda, it consists of Htomodaeum, mesenienm^ and 
proctodaeum, the first and last with a lining of chitiri continuous at 
mouth and anus with the exoskeleton. The relative proportions 
of these three divisions vary greatly, and the extreme abbreviation 
of the mesenteron found in the common Crayfish is hy no means 
typical of the Class. Even in the closely related Lobster this 
section of the gut may be several inches long. 

The whole length of the alimentary canal is provided, as a 
rule, with circular and longitudinal muscle-fibres running in its 
walls, and there are often also muscle-bands extending to adjacent 
lK>rtions of the body-wall. In the anterior part of the stomodaeum 
these muscles are more strongly developed to perform the move¬ 
ments of deglutition. In a few Brarichiopoda and Ostracoda the 
chitinous lining of this region develops spines and hairs which 
help to triturate and strain the food, and in some Ostracoda the 
armature assumes a more complex form as a series of toothed 
plates moved by special muscles. It is among the Malacostraca, 
however, and especially in the Decapoda, that this apparatus, the 
so-called “ gastric mill,’* reaches its greatest complexity. It con- 
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eists of a framework of movably articulated ossicles developed as 
thickened and calcified portions of the lining cuticle of the 
“ stomach ** or dilated part of the stomodaeum. These ossicles 
bear teeth and are moved by a conij)lex system of intrinsic and 
extrinsic muscles. In the posterior division of the stomach a senes 
of pads and ridges beset with stiff* hairs form a straining apparatus. 

The mesenteron, in most Crustacea, has its surface increased by 
pouch-like or tubular outgrowths, Avhich not only serve as glands 
for the secretion of the digestive juices, but may also become filled 
by the more fluid portion of the partially digested food and 
facilitate its absorption. These outgrowths vary much in their 
iirrangemcnt in the different groups. Most commonly there is a 
single pair, which may be more or less ramified, and may form a 
massive digestive gland Iiepato-pann'eas^’ or “ liver 

In a few parasites (Rhizocephala and the Monstrillidate among 
Copepoda) the alimentary canal is absent or vestigial throughout 
life. 

Circnliitori/ System. —The heart of the Crustacea is of the usual 
Arthropodous type, lying in a more or less well-defined pericardial 
sinus, with which it communicates by valvular openings or ostia. 
In some of the Branchiopoda, such as BranchipuSj the heart is of 
the primitive tubular form, extending the whole length of the 
body, and having a pair of ostia in each somite. Even within the 
group of Branchiopoda, however, a progressive abbreviation of the 
heart, with a diminution in the number of ostia, can be traced, 
leading to the condition found in the Cladocera, where the heart is 
a sub-globular sac and the ostia are reduced to one pair. Among 
the Malacostraca, an elongated heai t with numerous ostia is found 
only in the Leptostraca and Stomatopoda. In other cases the 
heart is generally abbreviated, and even >vhere, as in the Amphi- 
poda, it is long and tubular, the ostia are restricted in number. 
From the heart, the blood passes into one or more arterial trunks, 
which may ramify into a more or less extensive system of artei ial 
vessels, or may open at once into the general lacunar system of 
the body (haemocoel). Sometimes, as in the Branchiopoda, even 
the arterial trunks are absent, and the blood is discharged from the 
anterior end of the heart directly into the lacunae of the haemocoel. 

In many Crustacea, especially those of small size (many 
Copepoda and Ostracoda, Cirripedia), there is no heart and no 
definite system of vessels, and the blood is simply driven hither and 
thither by the movements of the body and of the alimentiuy canal. 

Certain genera of parasitic Copepoda {Lnmanihropus^ etc.) are 
unique among Arthropoda in possessing a closed vascular system, 
containing a coloured fluid, and shut off from the general cavity 
of the b^y. The morphological relations of this system are still 
obscure. 
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Em'dory System ,—^The most important organs of renal excre¬ 
tion in the Crustacea are two pairs of glands, lying at the base of 
the antennae and of the maxillae respectively, which are probably 
the survivors of a series of segmentally arranged coelonioducts 
present in the primitive Arthropoda. The two pairs are never 
fully developed at the same time in one individual, although one 
may replace the other in the course of development. Thus, in the 
Branchiopoda, the antennal gland develops early and is functional 
during a great part of the larval life, but it ultimately atrophies 
and the maxillary gland takes its place as the excretory organ of 
the adult. In the Decapoda, where the antennal gland alone is 
well developed in the adult, the maxillary gland sometimes pre¬ 
cedes it in the larva. The structure of both glands is essentially 
the same (Fig. 10). There is a more or less convoluted glandular 

tube (/), of mesoblastic 
origin, connected internally 
with a closed “end-sac” 
{e.s)f representing a vestigial 
portion of the coelom, and 
generally a thin-walled duct 
which opens to the exterior. 
In the Branchiopoda the 
maxillary gland is lodged 
in the thickness of the 
shell-fold (when this is 
present), and from this 

circumstance it often 
receives the somewhat mis¬ 
leading name of “ shell- 

gland.” In the Decapoda, 
Fig. 10 . the antennal gland is largely 

Anteniml Klnnd of a larva of Eifthnna (Brancliio- developed and often VerV 
iKXhi). (After Grbblipn.) ooh, conncctivo-tissue llbres ; j • i 

cud-sac; o, external oijeiiing; f, glandular tubule. COmpleX, and IS icnOWn aS 

the “ green gland.” 

Other excretory organs have been described in various 

Crustacea, but although their excretory functions have been 

demonstrated by physiological methods, their morphological rela¬ 
tions are in most cases quite obscure. In some cases they consist 
of masses of mesodermal cells, within which the excretory products 
are stored up instead of being expelled from the body. In other 
cases an excretory function is attributed to certain cells of the 
mesenteron or to some of its diverticula. 

Nervous System ,—^The central nervous system is constructed on 
the same general plan as in the other Arthropoda, consisting of a 
supra-oesophageal ganglionic mass or “brain,” united by circum- 
oesophageal connectives with a double ventral chain of segmentally 
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arranged ganglia. In the primitive Bianchio- 
poda the ventral chain retains the ladder-like 
arrangement found in some Annelids and lower 
worms, the two halves being widely separated 
and the pairs of ganglia connected together 
across the middle line by double transverse 
commissures (Fig. 11). In the other groups 
the two halves of the chain are approximated 
and more or less completely coalesced, and, in 
addition, a concentration of the ganglia in a 
longitudinal direction takes place, leading 
ultimately, in many cases, to the formation of an 
unsegmented ganglionic mass. This is seen, for 
example, in the Brachyura, among the Decapoda. 

The brain consists, in the Branchiopoda, 
mainly of two pairs of ganglionic centres, the 
protocerebrum and deuterocerebrum (Fig. 2, 
P, D), giving origin, respectively, to the optic 
and antennular nerves. The antennal nerves 
arise, in this group, from ganglionic swellings 
on the oesophageal connectives. In the higher 
groups, as already mentioned, the centres for 
the antennal nerves have moved forwards and 
are included in the brain, forming the trito- 
cerebrum (Fig. 2, T), and other additional 
centres are developed, so that in the highly 
organised Decapoda the brain assumes an 
extremely complicated structure. 

Elfcs .—Two kinds of eyes are found in 
Crustacea, the unpaired median or nawplius eye, 
and the paired compound eyes. The former 
alone is present in the nauplius larva, and it 
forms the sole organ of vision in the adult 
Eucopepoda. It may coexist with the paired 
eyes as in the Branchiopoda and in some of 
the more primitive Malacostraca, although, in 
the latter, it is generally vestigial. When 



Fig. 11. 


fully developed (Fig. 12), it usually presents 
three divisions, each consisting of a cup¬ 
shaped mass of dark pigment (p), the cavity 
of which is filled with columnar retinal 
cells. The outer ends of these cells are con¬ 
tinuous with the nerve-fibres (n), while at 
their inner ends they contain rod like bodies 
(r). In some cases the three divisions of the 
eye are each supplied by a separate nerve 


Nervous system of Bmnchi nrrta 
wlvtlom, one of the Branchio^joda (after 
Sars), showing the ladder-like form -of 
the anterior part of the ventral nerve- 
chain and the absence of ganglia and 
of tninsverse commissures in the pos¬ 
terior limbles.H jMirt of the trunk, m 
indicates the |K>sition of the month. 
The exist«Mice of a transverse com¬ 
missure in front of the mouth, as shown 
by Prof. Sars in this drawing, i.H ex¬ 
tremely donbtfbl. Possibly the structure 
observefi may be a portion of the 
visceral nerve-ring encircling the gullet 
in the region of the Ubrum. 
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arising from the brain. In many cases there is no special refracting 
apparatus, but a refractive body, or lens (/), is sometimes formed 
on the outer side of the retinal cells, while 
in the Copepoda, where the median eye may 
undergo considerable modification, cuticular 
lenses and other accessory structures may bo 
developed. 

The compound eyes show considerable 
agreement in the details of their structure 
with those of Insects (Fig. 13). They consist 
of a varying number of ommitidia or visual 
elements, covered by a transparent region 
of the cuticle, the cmmeOy which is usually 
divided into lenticular facets. Typically 
each ommatidium has the structure shown in 
the accompanying figure. Immediately under 
the cuticle lie a pair of cmneagen cells {hy\ by which the cuticular 
lens is secreted and renewed on ecdysis. Below these are a group, 
generally two or four, of cells forming a refractive cryskilline bodij (cr), 


Fir.. 12. 

Horizijntal .section through 
tlir inHlittii eye of 
(After Clnus.) Only two of 
tli»' three divisions of t}j« eye 
;ae seen. I, lens; ;t, nene; 
y, ]>i^tnent; r, roil-like bodies 
rontiiineii in the retinal cells. 



Fio. 13. 

A, horizontal section of the eye and ocular {leduncle of Bnmchipus. B, four omniatidia of 
same further enlarjjwl. h, basement membrane; c, corneal cuticle, which in this case is not 
thickened to form lenses ; cr, crystalline bo«ly ; cr.c, cells of the crystalline body ; f, nerve- 
tlbrils; optic in the peduncle; hy, hypoderniis or comeagen cells; muscle of the 

iHsluncle; r, retinuLa cells surrouiuling the rhabdoine, which Is here concealed fh)m view by the 
black pigment. (After Claus.) 


the lower end of which is embraced by the tips of the elongated' 
retinula cells (r). These surround a roddike body, the rhahdmne, 
of cuticular nature but penetrated by nerve-fibrils, and usually 
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divisible into rhabdaineres corresponding in number to the retinula 
cells by which it is formed. At their bases the retinula cells pass 
into nerve-fibres (/) which penetrate the basement membrane (b) and 
enter the optic ganglia. Each ommatidium is more or less com¬ 
pletely isolated by a sheath of black pigment contained partly in 
the retinular cells, partly in special cells lying between them. By 
movements in the protoplasm of these cells the position of the 
pigment changes according to the amount of light falling upon the 
eye. A layer of reflecting pigment, the tapetum^ may also be 
present. It is impossible here to summarise the details of histo¬ 
logical structure or of physiological interpretation. It may be 
stated, however, that the variations in structure found in different 
Crustacea appear to be determined not so much by the systematic 
affinities as by the habits of the organisms. In this connection 
the work of Chun and of Doflein on the structure of the eyes in 
pelagic and abyssal species may be referred to. 

In many Crustacea, as already stated, the paired eyes are set 
on movable peduncles, and it is probable that this condition is the 
primitive one. In the primitive Branchiopoda the eyes are either 
pedunculated or, if sessile, movtable in such a way as to suggest 
derivation from the pedunculate condition. 

Other Sense-Organs ,—The other sense-organs of the Crustacea 
are formed by modification of the hairs or setae on the surface of 
the body and limbs (Fig. 14). As in other Arthropoda, many of 
these setae are tactile. Each consists of a hollow conical outgrowth 
of the cuticle, movably articulated at the base and containing 
a prolongation of some of the cells of the hypodermis. One or 
more nerve-fibrils may be traced into the interior, and, in some 
cases, a ganglion-cell in connection therewith lies at the base of 
the seta. When feathered, or provided with secondary barbs, the 
setae will respond to movements or vibrations in the surrounding 
water, and to some setae of this type an auditory function has 
been attributed (Fig, 14, C), In certain Malacostraca more 
specialised organs are found which have been regarded as auditory. 
In most Decapoda there is an invagination of the integument in 
the basal segment of the antennule having plumose auditory” 
setae on its inner surface. In some cases the sac remains 
open to the exterior, permitting the introduction of sand-grains 
which act as “otoliths.” In other cases the sac is completely 
closed, and may then contain a single “otolith” secreted by its 
walls. Otocysts are found in a few other Malacostraca in various 
positions; for example, in the endopodites of the uropods in the 
Mysidae. 

Recent investigations have rendered it doubtful, however, 
whether aquatic Crustacea can hear at all, in the proper sense of 
the term, and it has been shown that one function, at least, of the 
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so-called “otocysts” is connected with the equilibration of the 
body. They are more properly, therefore, termed “ statocysts.” 

Another modification of sensory setae is believed to be 
associated with the sense of smell. In most Crustacea the 
anntenules and often also the antennae bear groups of hair-like 
filaments, sometimes slender, sometimes more or less swollen, in 
which the cuticle is extremely delicate. These are known as 
olfactory filaments or aesthetascs (Fig. 14, A, B). They are often 
more strongly developed in the male sex, and are believed to guide 
the males in pursuit of the females. 



A, Antenna of Daithnin magna bearinR a group of “olfactory ftlamentH.” g, nerve-ganglion 
Mending Abrils to tlie olfactory Alaments. B, one of the tilainentH further enlarged. (After 
ScourAeld.) C, “ auditory ’* seta from imhI uncle of antennule of Mysis relivfa, (AfUr Sara.) 


Glands ,—Apart from the digestive and excretory glands already 
mentioned, and from other glandular structures to be described in 
connection with the reproductive system, many Crustacea possess 
dermal glands scattered over the surface of the body and limbs 
or grouped at certain points for the discharge of special functions. 
These consist of single cells or groups, traversed by ramified intra¬ 
cellular canals, and communicating with the exterior by fine ducts. 
Such glands occurring on the walls of the oesophagus or in the 
neighbourhood of the mouth have been regarded as salivary in 
function. Others on the surface of the body and limbs may be 
used, as in some Amphipoda, for the construction of tubular cases 
or nests in which the animals live, or, as in some Copepoda, may 
secrete a gelatinous envelope enabling the animals to survive dessi- 
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cation. Others, again, are believed to have a poisonous function. 
The greatly developed cemejit-glands of the Cirripedia are possibly 
related to the same group of structures. 

PhospJwrescent Organs. —In this connection may be mentioned 
the power of phosphorescence possessed by many Crustacea. In 
some cases this is due to a luminous secretion produced by certain 
of the dermal glands. In the Euphausiacea and certain Decapoda, 
however, complex and remarkable light-producing organs are present, 
which were formerly described as “accessory eyes.” 

Reproductive System. —In the great majority of Crustacea, as in 
other Arthropoda, the sexes are separate. Apart from certain 
isolated instances, possibly abnormal and probably non-functional, 
among Branchiopoda and Amphipoda, the only exceptions are the 
sessile Cirripedia and some parasitic Isopoda (Cymothoidae and 
Cryptoniscina), where hermaphroditism is tlie rule.^ Partheno¬ 
genesis is frequent among the Branchiopoda and Ostracoda, often 
. in more or less definite cyclical alternation with sexual reproduc- 
i tion. Where the sexes are distinct a more or less marked sexual 
^ dimorphism often exists. The male is frequently provided with 
, clasping-organs for holding the female, and these may be formed 
I by the modification of almost any of the appendages, often the 
antennules or antennae, or some of the trunk-limbs, or even the 
mandibular palp (some Ostracoda). In addition, some of the 
appendages in the neighbourhood of the genital apertures may be 
modified for the purpose of transferring the sperms to the female. 
In the higher Decapoda the male is generally larger than the 
female and has stronger chelae. In the other groups the male 
is often the smaller, and in many parasitic Copepoda and Isopoda 
this disparity in size is carried to an extreme degree, and the minute 
male is attached, like a parasite, to the enormously larger female. 
The remarkable and complex sexual relationships of the Cirripedia 
will be discussed in the section dealing with that group. 

The gonads of the Crustacea, as of other Arthropoda, arc hollow 
organs, the cavity communicating with the efferent ducts. They 
are primitively paired but often coalesce partially or (jompletely 
with each other on the dorsal side of the alimentary canal. The 
ducts are present only as a single pair, except in certain parasitic 
Isopoda (Hemioniscidae, Liriopsidae), where two pairs of oviducts 
are found. Various accessory stnictures may be developed in 
connection with the efferent ducts in both sexes. The oviducts 
may have diverticula serving as receptacala seminis (in cases where 
internal impregnation takes place), and may be provided with 
glands secreting envelopes or shells around the eggs. Similarly 
the glandular walls of the vasa deferentia may secrete spermatophores 

^ According to recent observations (as yet unpublished) by Mr. Alf Wollebaek, 
certain deep-sea Decapoda also are normally hermaphrodite. 
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or capsules in which the sperms are transferred to the female. 
The terminal portion of the male duct is sometimes protrusible, 
and acts as an intromittent organ, or this function may be discharged 
by some of the appendages. 

The position of the genital apertures varies greatly in the different 
groups. The most anterior position is found in the Cirripedia, 
where the oviducts open on the first trunk somite, while in certain 
Branchiopoda {Polyartemia\ on the other hand, the genital apertures 
lie behind the nineteenth trunk-somite. It is characteristic of the 
Malacostraca that the i>osition of the genital apertures is different 
in the two sexes, the female openings being on the sixth and the 
male openings on the eighth trunk-somite. In all the other groups, 
with exception of the hermaphrodite Cirripedia, the position is the 
same in the two sexes. 

While very few Crustacea are viviparous in the sense that the 
eggs are retained within the body until hatching takes place (some 
Branchiopoda), the great majority carry the eggs in some way or 
other after their extrusion. The various devices by which this is 
accomplished will be described in dealing with the different 
groups; but it may be mentioned here that a few cases are known 
(Cladocera, terrestrial Isopoda) in which the developing embryos 
are nourished by a special secretion while in the brood-chamber of 
the mother. 


Embryology. 

The majority of the Crustacea leave the egg in a form more or 
less difterent from that of the adult, and pass through a series of 
free-swimming larval stages, but there are many cases of direct 
development in which the newly hatched young resemble the 
parent in general structure. The relative size of the egg is greater 
in those forms which develop without metamorphosis, except where 
other means exist for the nourishment of the developing embryos. 

The details of the early stages of development differ consider¬ 
ably within the limits of the class. They are chiefly of interest, 
however, from the point of view of general embryology rather than 
from that of the special student of the Crustacea, and can only be 
very briefly referred to here. An admirable summary of the whole 
subject will be found in Korschelt and Heider’s Text-hook of the 
Emhryology of Invertebrates, 

Segmentation is usually of the superficial or centrolecithal type, 
or some modification thereof. The hypoblast is formed either by a 
definite invagination or by the immigration of isolated cells which 
wander through the yolk as vitellophags ” and later become 
associated to form the mesenteron, or by some combination of the 
two methods. The blastopore generally occupies a position corre¬ 
sponding to the posterior end of the body. The mesoblast of the 
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cephalic (naupliar) region probably arises in connection with the 
lips of the blastopore and consists of mesenchymatous cells. In 
the region of the trunk, in many cases, paired mesoblastic bands 
are formed, growing in length by the division of teloblastic cells at 
the posterior end and becoming segmented into somites. The 
occurrence of true coelom-sacs is doubtful. The rudiments of the 
first three pairs of appendages, antennules, antennae, and mandibles, 
commonly appear simultaneously and, even in forms with embryonic 
development, they often show differences in their mode of appear¬ 
ance from the succeeding limbs. When this stage, corresponding 
to the nauplius stage of larval development, is passed through 
within the egg, it is often marked by the formation of a cuticular 
membrane within which the further development proceeds. 

The complex and varied larval metamorphoses of the Cmstacea 
have been the subject of much discussion in view of their bearing 
on the phylogenetic history of the group. In those Crustacea in 
which the series of larval stages is most complete the starting-point 
is the form already mentioned under the name of nauplius. The 
typical nauplius (Fig. 6, p. 11) has an oval unsegmented body and 
three pairs of limbs, corresponding to the antennules, antennae, 
and mandibles of the adult The antennules are uniramous, the 
others biramous, and all three pairs are used in swimming. The 
antennae may have a spiniform or hooked masticatory process at 
the base, and share with the mandibles, which have a similar 
process, the function of seizing and masticating the food. The 
mouth is overhung by a large labrum or upper lip, and the integu> 
ment of the dorsal surface of the body forms a more or less definite 
dorsal shield. The paired eyes are, as yet, wanting, but the median 
eye is large and conspicuous. A pair of papillae or filaments, 
probably sensory, are commonly present at the anterior end. 
Nauplius larvae, differing only in details from the typical form 
just described, are found in very diverse groups of the Crustacea, 
such as the Branchiopoda, Copepoda, Cirripedia, and some Mala- 
costraca. In many forms which hatch from the egg at a more 
advanced stage there is, as already mentioned, more or less clear 
evidence of an embryonic nauplius stage. It seems certain, there* 
fore, that the possession of a nauplius larva must be regarded as 
H very primitive character of the Crustacean stock. 

As development proceeds, the body of the nauplius elongates 
and indications of segmentation begin to appear in its posterior 
part At successive moults the somites increase in number by the 
addition of new somites, behind those already differentiated, from 
a formative zone in front of the telsonic region. In the most 
primitive cases, the appendages posterior to the mandibles make 
their appearance, like the somites which bear them, in regular 
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order from before backwards. The limb-buds early become 
bilobed and grow out into typically biramous appendages which 
gradually assume the characters found in the adult. With the 
elongation of the body, the dorsal shield of the nauplius begins 
to project posteriorly as a shell-fold, which becomes the carapace. 
The rudiments of the paired eyes appear under the integument of 
the head, but only become pedunculated at a comparatively late 
stage. 

The course of development outlined above, leading from the 
nauplius to the adult form by the successive addition of somites 
and appendages in regular order, agrees so well with the process 
observed in the development of the typical Annelida, that it must 
be regarded as the most primitive. It is most closely followed by 
such Branchiopoda as Apus and Bmiichipiis^ and by some Copepoda. 
In the majority of Crustacea, however, this primitive scheme is 
more or less modified. The earlier sUiges may be passed through 
within the egg or in the maternal brood-chain her, so that the larva 
only begins to lead an independent existence at a stage more 
advanced than the nauplius. Further, the gradual appearance of 
the successive somites and appendages may be accelerated, so that 
great advances in structure take place at a single moult. For 
example, in the Cirripedia, the latest nauplius stfige gives rise 
directly to the so-called larva, which possesses all the 

appendages of the adult. Another common modification of the 
primitive method of development consists in the accelerated appear¬ 
ance of certain somites or appendages, disturbing the regular order 
of development. This modification is especially found in the 
Malacostraca, in which, even among those which have most closely 
adhered to the primitive order of development, the last pair of 
abdominal appendages usually make their appearance before those 
immediately in front of them. The same process, carried further, 
leads to the very peculiar larva known as the zoea, in the typical form 
of which, found in the Brachyura, the posterior five or six thoracic 
somites are greatly retarded in development, and are still repre¬ 
sented by a short unsegmented region of the body at a stage when 
the abdominal somites are fully formed and even carry appendages. 

A remarkable phenomenon observed in the development of a 
few Malacostraca is the temporary retrogression and even dis¬ 
appearance of certain appendages which redevelop in later stages. 
The best-known instances of this will be further alluded to in 
describing the development of the Penaeidea among the Decapoda. 

In addition to the nauplius and zoea there are many other types 
of Crustacean larvae distinguished by special names, though, as their 
occurrence is restricted within the limits of the smaller systematic 
divisions, they are of less general interest. We need only mention 
here the metamuplim^ a vaguely defined stage following the nauplius, 
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possessing rudiments of some of the post*naupliar somites and 
appendages. 

Most of the larval forms are pelagic in habit, and many show 
special adaptations to this mode of life, especially in the develop¬ 
ment of spines and processes which are probably less important as 
defensive organs than as aids to flotation. 

Phylogkny. 

The study of fossil Crustacea has hitherto contributed com- 
piratively little towards a precise knowledge of the phylogenetic 
history of the class. Although their remains are abundant in 
nearly all formations, from the most ancient up to the most 
recent, in very many cases only the carapace or shell is preserved, 
the limbs being lost or represented only by indecipherable frag¬ 
ments. Many important forms must have escaped fossilisation 
altogether owing to their small size and delicate structure. Further, 
many important groups were already differentiated when the geo¬ 
logical record l)egan. The Branchiopoda, Ostracoda, and Cirripedia 
are represented in Cambrian or Silurian rocks by forms which seem to 
resemble those now existing, so that palaeontology can have little 
light to throw on the mode of origin of these groups. In the case 
of the Malacostraca the material is a little more promising. It is 
not improbable that the Phyllocarida, which are found from the 
Cambrian onwards, may include the forerunners of the true Mala¬ 
costraca, but nothing is definitely known of their appendages. The 
recent discovery, in the Tasmanian Aiiaspides and the Australian 
Koonuiiga^ of what are believed to be representatives of the 
Carboniferous and Permian Syncarida, has given a clue to the 
affinities of forms hitherto problematical, and may throw light on 
the relations of other Palaeozoic fossils hitherto vaguely referred 
to “Schizopoda” or Decapoda, Remains of undoubted Decapods 
are first met with in Mesozoic rocks. They are abundant in many 
deposits, and are sometimes sufficiently well preserved to render 
possible fairly accurate determination of their affinities. The 
Isopoda and Stomatopoda are known from Mesozoic deposits, but 
have hitherto yielded no results of phylogenetic importance. 

In view of the scarcity of trustworthy evidence as to the actual 
forerunners of existing Crustacea, phylogenetic conclusions based 
on the data of compai*ative anatomy and embryology remain largely 
speculative. They are none the less a necessary preliminary to the 
attempt to construct a natural system of classifigation. 

The earlier speculations on this subject start^ from the assumpr 
tion that the “ theory of recapitulation ” could be applied to the 
larval history of the Crustacea. The various forms of larvae, more 
especially the nauplius and the zo^ were* supposed to reproduce, 
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more or less closely, the actual stmcture of ancestral types. As 
regards the zoea, this assumption was soon shown to be erroneous, 
and the secondary nature of this type of larva is now generally 
admitted. The nauplius, however, by the constancy of its general 
characters in the most widely diverse groups, shows itself to be 
a very ancient type, and the view has been advocated that the 
Crustacea have Jirisen from an unsegmented nauplius - like 
ancestor. To this view there are considerable objections. Several 
structures which can hardly have been absent from the common 
stock of the Crustacea, such as the paired eyes and the shell-fold, 
are not found in the nauplius. Other characters common to 
certain Crustiicea and Annelids, such as the mode of growth of 
the somites, the structure of the nervous system and of the heart, 
can hardly be supposed to have arisen independently in the two 
groups. The view now most generally adopted is that the 
Branchiopoda, and especially which resemble the Annelids 

in the characters just mention^ and also in the large number 
jind uniformity of the trunk-somites and their appendages, approach 
most nearly to the primitive Crustacean type. On the other hand, 
in some respects, such as the reduced mouth-parts, the Branchiopoda 
are considerably specialised. In some Copepoda the cephalic 
appendages are much more primitive than in the Branchiopoda, 
and the first three pairs of appendages retain throughout life, with 
little modification, the shape and function which they have in the 
nauplius stage. It is possible, however, that in these characters 
the Copepoda are persistently larval rather than phylogenetically 
primitive, and in other respects, especially in the absence of paired 
eyes and of a shell-fold, they are certainly specialised. 

In order to reconstruct the hypothetical ancestral type, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to combine the characters of several of the 
existing groups. It may be supposed to have approximated, in 
general form, to with an elongated body of numerous similar 
somites, terminating in a caudal furca; with the postoral appendages 
all similar, and with a carapace originating as a shell-fold from the 
maxillary region. The eyes were probably stalked and movable, the 
antennules uniramous, and the antennae and mandibles biramous 
and natatory, and both armed with masticatory processes. The 
trunk-limbs were probably biramous but with additional endites 
and exites, and all provided with gnathobases. 

It is to be noted that the Trilobita, which, according to the 
classification adopted in this work, are dealt with under Arachnida, 
approximate to the structure of the primitive Crustacean here 
sketched except in the absence of a shell-fold and in having the 
eyes sessile. 

It is not necessary, on this view, to deny all phylogenetic 
significance to the nauplius. It may be regarded as an ancestral 
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larval form, corresponding perhaps (as Hatschek suggests) to the 
stages immediately succeeding the trochophore in the development 
of Annelids, but with some of the later-acquired Crustacean 
characters superposed upon it. 

The five sub-classes into which the Crustacea are divided in the 
classification here adopted appear to represent independent or 
nearly independent lines of descent from the primitive stock. 
Their relations to each other and the probable course of evolution 
within each group will be dealt with in subsequent chapters. 

It may be mentioned that the classification introduced by 
Latreille in 1806, in which the Malacostraca are opposed to all 
the other Crustacea grouped together under the name of 
Entomostraca, is still frequently adopted. The Entomostraca, 
however, like the Invertebrata, constitute a very heterogeneous 
group, defined only by negative characters and having no claim 
to retention in a' natural system of classification. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BRANCHIOFODA 

Sub-Class Branchiopoua, Latreille (1817). 

Order 1. Anostraca. 

„ 2^ Notostraca. 

„ 3. Conchostiaca. 

„ 4. Gladocera. 

Sub-Order 1. Calyptomera. 

Tribe 1. Ctenopoda. 

„ 2. Anoinopoda. 

Sub-Order 2. Oynmomera. 

Tribe 1. Onychopoda. 

„ 2. Haplopoda. 

DefinUim .—Crustacea in which the carapace may form a dorsal 
shield or a bivalve shell or may be entirely absent; the number of 
trunk-somites varies greatly; the posterior part of the trunk is 
Avithout limbs and usually ends in a caudal furca; the antennules 
are generally reduced and unsegmented; the mandibles have 
no palp or only a vestige of one; the maxillae are reduced or 
absent; the trunk-limbs, which vary greatly in number, are 
generally of uniform structure, rarely pediform, generally foliaceous 
and lobed; the position of the genital apertures varies greatly; 
the paired eyes are rarely absent; development usually with 
metamorphosis; young hatched in nauplius or metanauplius stage. 

Historical .—^The earliest mention of any of the Branchiopoda is 
found in the works of Swammerdam, who, in 1669, described a 
species of Daphnia as “ Pulex aquaticus arborescens,” and the name 
of *' wate^fleas” has since been commonly applied to the group of 
Cladocera. Apvs and Branchipus were described early in the 
eighteenth centiwy, and, together with Daphnia, formed the sub¬ 
jects of a series of remarkable memoirs (1752-1756) by J. C. 
Scbkffer. The classical work of 0. F. Miiller, Entmostraca sen 
Inteeta teslacea (1785), described a large number of new types and 
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laid the foundations of classification. The order Bratichiopoda, as 



first defined by Latreille in 
1817, included Ostracoda, Cope- 
poda, and Limulns ; and Milne- 
Edwards, in 1840, Avhile exclud¬ 
ing these, retains the later added 
Nehalia, Later attempts to 
extend the limits of the grouj) 
to readmit the Ostracoda and 
Branchiura have not met with 
support, while Claus’s demon¬ 
stration of the Malacostracan 
affinities of Nehalia and its 
allies is now generally accepted. 
Among the authors who, in the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, contributed to a know¬ 
ledge of the group, .Turine, 
Fischer, and Baird may be 
mentioned. Zaddach’s mono¬ 
graph on Ajms is still the chief 
source of information on many 
points of anatomy. Leydig’s 
work on the Cladocera is especi¬ 
ally important as regards internal 
anatomy and histology; and 
Weismann’s series of papers 
deal, among many other points, 
with the remarkable phenomena 
of their reproduction, which had 
attracted attention from the 
time of Schafier. As is the case 
with most other gi'oups of Crus- 


Fig. 15. 


tacea, modern conceptions of 


JtraKchinerfa jxUuilfwi, one of tlie Anostmea. the morphology of the Branchio- 


indebted to 

to form ciiwiniiK or«anH; p, jmrM penw of the works of Claus. LankesteFs 

the male; ut, ventral prolongation of tlie genital ^i i 

Megment in the female, containing the** itteriiM” paper On the appendages aild 

nervous system of Apus greatly 
influenced opinion in favour of 

groove which appeare to divide the head-r«^on the primitive pOSltlOll of the 

into two negmente. Following this, the trunk t.* _i a xi. 

shows eleven limb'bearing and eight limblesM iirancniOpOda. Among the more 

J?th^Tattor*t2ti^^ purely descriptive and faunistic 

works the numerous papers of 
O. O. Sars hold an important place, and mention may also be 
made of the fine monograph on the Cladocera of Sweden, published 
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in 1900 by Lilljeborg, who had made important contributions to 
the subject so long ago as 1853. 


Morphology. 

The Branchiopoda present considerable diversity of general 
shape. In the Anostraca there is no shelhfold, and the elongated 




jA^iduna gfiuHalut^ one of the NotoNtmctt. x 2L (After Bars.) Dorsal view on the left, 
lateral view on tlie riKht. In the ltitt*>i, one-half of the carapace has been cut away to show 
the segmentation of the trunk and tlie apifendaKes. On the dorsal surface are seen the {Mtired 
eyee ^th the “ dorsal orgun" behind and between them, the median dorsal ridge of the 
jioeterior part of the camiiace, nn<l the two transverse grooves Just behind the eyes. 


body, composed of many distinct somites, has an almost vermiform 
aspect (Fig. 15). The flattened natatory feet are more laterally 
placed than is usual in Crustacea, increasing the resemblance to 
the Ghaetopod woims.. In the Notostraca also the body is 
elongated, and composed of numerous somites, but its anterior 
portion is covered by a broad arched carapace (Fig. 16). In the 
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Conchostraca the body tends to be laterally compressed, and is 
completely enclosed in a bivalved shell closely simulating that of 
some lamellibranchiate molluscs (Fig. 17). In the Cladocera the 
body is composed of few somites and its segmentation is more 
or less obscured, while the bivalve shell, in most cases, covers the 
body and limbs, leaving the head free (Fig. 18). 




Fio. 17 

E'itlitria oblUiua (ConchoHtracaV A, shell of female, from the left side. B, male seen ftt>ni 
the side, after removal of left valve of shell. (After Sars.) a\ antenuule; a'\ antenna; cut, 
mldiictor muscle; /.caudal furca; m({, mandible. On the hrst and second pairs of trunk- 
limbs are seen tlie “claspers” of the male. 


Except in the Cladocera, the head is defined from the first trunk- 
somite. In the Anostraca it is divided into two portions by.a 
transverse groove which crosses the dorsal surface just above the 
mandibles. This groove is also found in the Conchostraca, and it 
is no doubt homologous with the anterior transverse groove on 
the dorsal surface of the carapace in the Notostraca. In the 
Conchostraca and Cladocera the front of the head is more or less 
produced downwards forming a rostral process, and in the Notostraca 
it is inflected, forming a sharp semicircular anterior edge continuoua 
on either side with the lateral margins of the carapace. 
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The carapace may be directly continuous in front with the 
dorsal integument of the head as in most Cladocera, or defined 
from it by a groove as in some Cladocera and the Notostraca. In 
the Conchostraca the con¬ 
nection between the animal ^ • 

and the shell is reduced to 
a comparatively narrow neck 
and the lateral lobes of the jr ^ 

shell extend forwards on each / 
side so as to enclose the f t i 

whole head (Fig. 17). Gener- 

ally the shell-fold does not ^ ■ 

coalesce with any of the 9 * 

trunk-somites which it en- f 

vclops, with the exception __ IL-OV 

of the one or two anterior — l-F b 

somites which in the Clado- JJ ’ * 

cera are fused with the head. *" Jj 

In the aberrant Cladoceran 

' Leptotlortiy however, it coal- / 

esces with the dorsal surface 

of the leg-bearing somites, 1\ \\ 

and its free portion, which ^ ^ 

here, as in some other Clado- C.S. 

cera, forms merely a brood- 

* Fiu. 18. 

sac, appears to arise from Daphnin^ female. antennule; antenna ; 
the posterior margin of the Inwl-chamber; ^r.hram; r, margin of cumpace; 
. i/%\ ‘■••S eamJal setae; f, comiK)und eyes eoalescisl into 

Sixth trunk-somite (rig. 19). one;/, furca; <//, mavillary glanii; h, heart; hep, 

hepatic divertienlum of gutnauiihus eye ; Of, 

1 he carapace be ov.ary. (AfU'r Claus ami Urobbeii.) 

more or less corneous, hut 

it is never strongly calcified. In a few Cladocera (MonospiluSj 
etc.) and in the Conchostraca (Fig. 17) the integument of the 
outer surface of the shell is not c«ist off in eedysis, but remains 
ill position, giving rise to a series of “ lines of growth marking 
the increased size of the shell at each moult. Special modifica¬ 
tions of the carapace for protection of the eggs will be referred 
to below. 

The number of trunk-somites varies very much. It is greatest 
in the Notostraca, whore 42 somites are found in certiiin 
species of Apus, In the Conchostraca the number is from about 
13 to 28, and in the Anostraca 19 to 23. In the Cladocera the 
segmentation of the body is generally more or less obscured; at 
least the first two |omites are always coalesced with the head. In 
Ditphnm, according to Claus, these are followed by three limb- 
bearing somites, and the succeeding apodous region is divided in 
the young into three “ abdominal ” somites and a postabdomen ” 
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or telson. This segmentation of the apodous region is distinctly 
retained in the adult Leptodora (Fig. 19). 

Apart from the presence or absence of appendages, the trunk of 
the Branchiopoda is not differentiated into distinct regions. By 
various authors the terms “thorax” and “abdomen” have been ap¬ 
plied respectively, sometimes to the pre- and post-genital, sometimes 
to the limb-bearing and limbless regions of the trunk. As the 
limits between these regions do not coincide, even approximately, 



Via. 19. 


k’nidtii, f»*inaU*, x 10. <♦'. :intt'nnul«»; iintfiinn; r, (•iirftpar»\ n'diUM**! tu a broo<l- 
; c.,s, caudal (coiuparw llgurr of Dopkuio, p. 8a); comijouiiil ; /, lurt'a ; ?>, 

tntnk'liiiib. (AtVr LilljrlKJi’g.) 


except in the Aiiostraca, it seems better to avoid altogether the use 
of the terms “thoracic” and “abdominal” in dealing with this 
group. 

In the Notostraca a varying number (4-14) of the posterior 
somites are with.out appendages. In the post-genital region of the 
body the number of pairs of appendages greatly exceeds the number 
of somites, some of the posterior somites carrying as many as six 
pairs. In the Anostrawi there are from four to nine limbless 
somites, but at least the two anterior are coalesced to form the 
genital segment. In the Conchostraca the short post-pedal region 
i.^ unsegmented. 
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The last segment of the body, or telson, carries, except in 
lAmiieiis and Tfumnocephalus^ a pair of furcal rami, long antenni- 
form filaments in the Notostraca (Fig. 16), unsegmented styles or 
flattened plates in the Anostraca (Fig. 20, CJ). In the Conchostraca 
and Cladocera the posterior part of the body is flexed ventrally 
and the furca is represented by a pair of strong curved claws 
(Fig. 17, /). The anus opens either at the end of the body 




Fiu. 20. 

A, hea(l-re;;ion of LcpUlnrus gUvuiiU^ from below; antenniilf; antenna; gn, pnatho- 
lias" of tirat trunk-limb ; L, labruin or upi>er lii) turned lorwanLs (in the natural ]>osition it 
rovers thROpl)osc(] eclf^es of the niHiidibles); I, lower lip (accorflin^r to CIhu.s, the inner lob«*s f»f 
the rnaxillulae) ; w, mandible; in-t', nmxillida; wur", maxilla. B, i»o^terior end of l»o«ly of 
glacialU ; a, iK>sition ot anal ojH'uiiiK ; jrf, supra-nnal plate; *, rami ot euiulal furea ; 
T. lerminal sejrinent or telson. C, posterior end of iKidy of Jfrnm'hinn'fo jhi! utloM ; letUns as 
II h» »\ e. (Aaer Sars.) 

between the furcal rami or, in many Cladocera, some distance in 
front on the dorsal surface. In the genera l^pidurv^ (Notostraca) 
and Thamnoeephalus (Anostraca) the telson is produced as a thin 
plate above the anal opening (Fig. 20, B). 

Appendaf}es,-^The antemules are, for the most part, purely 
sensory in function, not segmented or obscurely so, and carrying 
tufts of sensory filaments. In many Cladocera they are very small 
and attached to the posterior surface of the deflexed beakdike 
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process forming the front of the head (Fig. 18, a'). In the males 
of some Cladocera they form clasping organs for holding the female. 

The antennae differ very much in the various orders. In the 
Notostraca they are vestigial (Fig. 20, A, a") and may even be 
absent in certain species of Apus. In the males of the Anostraca 
they are converted into powerful claspers for seizing the female, 
and may assume extraordinary and complex forms. A pair of 
filaments, known as frontal appendages (Figs. 21 and 32, /.a), 

arise, in many Anostraca, from the base 
of the antennae, though sometimes they 
inserted on the front of the head 
/ A—seem quite unconnected with the 

* antennae. They may coalesce at the 
base, and may be more or less ramified, 
adding to the complexity of the apparatus 
pjq 21. carried by the male. In the females the 

Hoa<i of chircufphniu8 iUaphnnufi antennae are much simpler in form, and 
K’Simm.)""',”' P^bably purely sensory in function, 

antenna; f.n, froutjil upia'iula^e.s, It WOUld SCCm frolU ClaUs’s observations 
biiiuchcii. on the development of Jlranchipm that 

the endopodite of the antenna atrophies, 
and that the whole apparatus of the adult develops from the 
protopodite and exopodite of the larval antenna. 

In the Conchostraca and Cladocera the antennae are large 
biramous swimming - organs. In the former group they have 
multiarticulate rami, and they are protruded ventrally between the 
valves of the shell (Fig. 17). In the latter order the rami have 
few segments, and, since the head is not enclosed between the 
valves of the shell, the antennae project freely (Fig. 18). in 
the genus Latona (Cladocera) a large process from the proximal 
segment of the exopodite causes the antenna to appear as if three- 
branched. 


which in this species arc larj'c ami 
brauchcii. 


The mandibles (Fig. 8, C, p. 12) are devoid of palps in all existing 
Branchiopoda with the exception of Polyartemia, in which a vestigial 
palp has recently been found by Ekman. As a rule, they have 
bro^id toothed triturating surfaces, but in some predatory Cladocera 
(Leptodora) they become long sickle-shaped blades. 

The maxillulac (Fig. 22, A) are of small size and simple form. 
As a rule, each consists of a single lobe armed with spines on 
the inner edge. In the Notostraca they seem to consist of two 
lobes, but it is possible, as Claus suggested, that the inner and 
anterior lobes represent the lower lip, or paragmlha, otherwise 
wanting in the group. 

The maxillae (Fig. 22, B) are also greatly reduced and consist of a 
simple lobe. In the Cladocera they are entirely wanting in the adult, 
but a distinct rudiment is present in the embryo. In the Notostraca 
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ii?i exterrital membranous lobe is present and was formerly regarded 
as corresponding to the gill or Irad of the succeeding appendages. 
For this reason the appendage was regarded as belonging to the 
series of the trunk-limbs, and was called a “foot-jaw” or “maxilUped.” 
It has been shown, however, by Claus that the so-called “ bract ” 
is really a tubular process be«aring the external opening of the 
maxillary gland, and is in no way related to the “bract” of the 
following limbs. There is therefore no reason to doubt that the 
appendage is homologous with the maxilla of other Branchiopoda. 
It is of interest to notice, in connection with the great reduction of 
this appendage, that there is, in no separate ganglion in the 

ventral nerve-chain corresponding to it, but that the nerves supply¬ 
ing it take their origin from the longitudinal connectives between 
the ganglia corresponding to the maxillula and the first thoracic 
appendage respectively. 




A, niaxillulae, B, maxilla, of Apim •'aniTiformU. (Aft»’r Claus.) tlm so-callod inner lobes 
of tin; niaxillulae, rejireseiiting, areonlinn to Claus, the para^'Datha; o, op»*uing of maxillary 
glaml on a tubular process coimoctetl with the maxilla. 


The trunk-limbs of the Branchiopoda are generally of very 
uniform structure, and are not grouped into definite “tagmata.” 
On the other hand, these appendages present very great differences 
in the different groups comjiosiiig the sub-class, and it is not easy 
in some cases to determine the exact homologies of the various 
parts. 

The most primitive form is probably that found in the Noto- 
straca (Jjym, Fig. 23, A). Each appendage consists of a flattened 
corm or axis to which arc attached eight lateral processes or lobes. 
Six of these processes spring from the inner margin of the corni and 
are termed endite.% while two on the outer margin are termed exiles. 
The proximal endito (1), placed near the attachment of the limb to the 
body, is armed with strong spines and, like some or all of the other 
endites, is provided with special muscles which permit of a limited 
amount of movement on the corm. These basal endites working 
against those of the opposite side function as jaws, seizing and 
passing forward towards the mouth particles of food which are 
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Fio. 23. 

Tnink-limbn of varloim Brancti{oi>Oi1a. A, K«ventli trunk-limb of Amu mniri/onniti 
(Notostraca). B, third trunk-limb of Kittherin iMhiim fConrliostmca). C, flltli trunk-limb of 
Dmuehifiertn jxihulosft (Anoatraca). D, eleventh trtink-linib of Polfiiffteinia foreimUi 
(AnoBtraca). (A afU»r Lankeater; B, C, and 1) after Hara.) />r, branchia or bract: jf, 
Mribelluin: f, tactile procesn of the fifth enditc in K*1kerin ; i, proximal exitea of the Anoatracu ; 
l-i*, the Mix enditeH, of which the lirnt is* the ^natholtaMC. Between the flabellum and the 
sixth endite in A In Keen the “ aub-apical lolje.” Regarding the homology of the plate lettci ed 
/ in C and D, see the diacuKKion In the text. 
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drawn in between them by the rhythmical movements of the 
appendages in swimming. They are therefore distinguished as 
gnathobases. The Branchiopoda are the only Crustacea in which 
gnathobases are found on limbs far removed from the mouth. Of 
the two exites, the distal, known {is the jiahellum (Ji\ is a thin plate 
with setose margins. It is moved by special muscles and probably 
serves chiefly as a swimming-jdate. The proximal exite, known as 
the bract (br)^ is bninchial in function, having a very thin cuticle, 
without seUie, and is not provided with muscles. The end of 
the corm, extern{il to the sixth endite, is produced into a rounded 
process, the ** sub-apical lobe.” 

While most of the postmaxillary appendages of the Notostraca 
liave the general structure of that just described, differing only in 
details of shape and proportion of the various parts, certain of them 
are specially modified. In the first and second pairs, the corm is 
divided, in the former into four, and in the latter into two segments. 
The endites, with the exception of the gnathobase, become more 
elongated u\ pissing forwards along the series of limbs, and in the 
first pair the .second, third, fourth, and fifth endites, counting from 
the base, are produced into filiform multiarticulate rami (Fig. 20, A). 
The fifth, in some species, i.s nearly as long as the body of the 
animal. Th<3 sixth endite, however, is much reduced and of peculiar 
form in the limbs of the first pair. 

The trunk-limbs of the Conchostraca (Fig. 23, B) can without 
difficulty be compared with those of Apns, The six endites are 
distinct though reduced in size and less sharply marked oflT fiom 
the unsegmeiited corm. The gnathobase is unprovided with 
masticatory spines, but, like the following endites, is fringed with 
setae. The fifth endite is produced in some cases into a long 
tactile pi’ficess (/). Only the sixth endite is marked off by a 
distinct articulation. The flabellum is very large and the branchia 
is reduced in size. 

In the Anostraca (Fig. 23, C, D) the structure of the parts is 
rather different and their exact homologies are not quite clear. 
The flattened unsegmented corm has its inner edge more or'less 
distinctly divided into six lobes. At the distal end, towards the 
outer side, is a brojid oval plate (/) defined by a well-marked 
ju ticulation and fringed with setae. On the proximal side of this, 
on the outer edge, is the branchia, characterised as such by its 
thin cuticle and by the lack of setae. Still nearer the base the 
outer margin of the corm is produced into a rounded plate (j), very 
thin and not defined by an articulation. In Polyartemui and in 
some species, at least, of Chtrocephalus there are two such plates 
(Fig. 23, D). It appears most probable that the six lobes of 
the inner edge correspond to the six endites of the Notostracan 
limb, in which case the distal setose plate (Jf) will represent 
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the flabellum. This view, however, is not accepted by Sars, 
who regards the distal setose plate as the sixth eiidite and 
supposes that the flabellum is wanting in the Anostraca. Sars’s 
interpretiition gains some support from a compirison with the 
Conchostracan type of limb, where the sixth endite has much the 
same position as the setose plate of the Anostraca. It is further 
supported ])y the fact that, in the development of the limbs of 
ApuSf the flabellum only appears aftei* some of the endites have 
become marked oft*, while in Branchipm the first differentiation to 
take place in the limb-buds is a bifurciition defining the distal setose 
plate from the terminal lobe of the inner edge. In any case it 
seems cert<ain that the external basal plate or plates of the 
Anostraca are new formations unrepresented in the Notostraca and 
Conchostraca, and not, as Lankester supposed, homologous with 
the branchia (or bract) of these groups. 

In the Cladocera the structure of the limbs is still more difficult 
to interpret. In the Ctenopoda (Fig. 24, A), where the six pairs 
of “thoracic” appendages arc comparatively uniform, the inner 
margin forms a small gnathobasic lobe followed by a broad lobe 
carrying a comb-like scries of long setae. A distal lobe may 
correspond to the flabellum of Apti^ and Edhervi^ or perhaps to the 
sixth endite. The branchia is present and has the usual characters. 
In the Anomopoda there is considerable differentiation among 
the members of the series. In Daphnia, for example, the first limb 
(Fig. 24, B) is obscurely segmented and the five lobes on the inner 
edge are slightly developed. The second limb (Fig. 24, C) has the 
gnathobase enlarged and has an outer branch regarded as the 
exopodite. Both of these limbs are adapted by the possession of 
long curved setae to aid in the prehension of food. The third 
(Fig. 24, D) and fourth pairs are characterised by the great 
development of the proximal endite with its comb-like row of 
setae. They serve to keep a current of water flowing between 
the valves of the shell for the purposes of respiration and feeding. 
The last pair in Daphnia are greatly reduced (Fig. 24, E). 

In the Gymnomera, and especially in J^epiodora (Fig. 19), the 
trunk-limbs have lost the characteristic leaf-like shape and have 
become cylindrical, elongated, and divided into four well-marked 
segments, without any trace of endites or exites, serving only for 
seizing and holding prey. 

Modifications of certain of the trunk-limbs subservient to 
the processes of reproduction are found in all divisions of the 
Branchiopoda. In the males of most of the Conchostraca the first 
two pairs have the terminal portion modified into a chelifoim 
clasper (Fig. 17, B), but in Limneiis and in the Cladocera only the 
first pair is so modified. Sexual modifications of trunk-limbs in the 
female are found only in the Notostraca and in some Conchostraca. 
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III [the former the appendages of the genital somite (the eleventh 
trunk-somite) are modified to form brood-pouches, and are known 
as “ oostegopods(Fig. 25). The sixth endite is coalesced with 



Fio. 24. 

Trunk-limbs of Cladorera. A, first tnmk-limb of 5ida cr^stallina (CtenopodaX B, first, 
C, rtflcond, D, thirrl, K, fifth trunk-limbs of Daphnia pulex (Anomopoda). 6r, branchia; gn^ 
gunthobase. (After Lil\jeborg.) 


the sub-apical lobe, and together with it forms a hemispherical 
cup, closed by a movable lid formed by the flabellum. In some 
species of Conchostraca two or three pairs of limbs near the genital 
apertures have the proximal division of the flabellum produced 
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and thickened, and to this the egg-masses arc attached between 
the valves of the shell. 

As regards the homologies of the parts of the Branchiopod-linib 
with those of the biramous ty{)e found in other Crustacea, two 

views have been suggested. 
According to the interpreta¬ 
tion adopted by Huxley, 
among others, the “flabel- 
luni” or distal exite of the 
Aj^us-Mmh corresponds to the 
exopodite, while the distal 
part of the corm represents 
the endopodite. Lankester, 
on the other hand, considers 
the endopodite and the 
exopodite to be represented 
by the fifth and sixth 
endites respectively, the 
corm being the protopod ite 
and the fiabellum the epi- 
podite. The former view 
is supported by a comparison 
with the leaf-like thoracic 
limbs of the Leptostraca, 
while Lankester’s interpreta¬ 
tion is based chiefly on a comparison of the pre-oral with the post¬ 
oral appendages in the larval Ajm,^ and of the trunk-limbs of Ajws 
with the maxilla and maxillipeds of various Decapods. Neither 

view is quite free from difficulties, and the 

divergences in structure mentioned above 
as occurring in the Anostraca still further 
complicate the matter, which requires 
further investigation. 

Alimentary System .—The oesophagus is 
narrow and is provided with constrictor 
and dilator as well as longitudinal muscles. 

It usually projects a little way into the 
more capacious mid-gut, and in Polyartemin 
the terminal part is armed with setae. 

The hind-gut is short and muscular. In 
the aberrant Cladoceran Leptodora the 
oesophagus is of great length and the 
mid-gut hardly extends in front of the 
terminal segment of the body. In many 

Cladocera belonging to the families Lync^aphnidae and Lynceidae 
the mid-gut is more or less coiled, forming a simple loop or a spiral 


Blpvpnth tnink-limb or ooste;joi)oil of Apii'< rnnr^ri^ 
formUi, feinalp. (After Lankester.) 1-0, the six endites, 
of which tin! sixth is fused with the “Mih-apical lol)e ” 
which forms the jiouch, p, cont.amin}; tin* ; ft, 
t1al>elhmi formioR the cover of tlio iioiieh; hr, the 
vestigial bract. 



Fio. 20. 

PltiiroxuB nncincUuB (Cladocera) 
(after LiUJeborg), showing the 
coiled intestine and its venttal 
dlverticnlum. 
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of one and a half turns (Fig. 26). As a rule, the anterior part of 
the mid-gut gives off a pair of diverticula. In the Notostraca and 
Conchostraca these are much ramified, and in the Anostraca they 
are saccular and lobulated. In the Cladocera they are often absent, 
and when present are simple caeca. In some Cladocera of the 
family Lynceidae the posterior part of the alimentary canal gives 
ott' an unpaired diverticulum on the ventral side (Fig. 2G). It 
is usually short, but sometimes it is of considerable length. It is 
stated to arise from the hind-gut, and its walls contain large 
gland-cells. 

Circnlatonj Sijstem. — Except in the Cladocera, the heart is 
elongated and tubular. In the Anostraca it traverses almost 
the whole length of the trunk, and has paired ostia in each somite 
except the first and last. In the Notostraca the heiirt extends 
through the first eleven trunk-somites and has eleven pairs of ostia. 
In the Conchostraca it is restricted to three or four somites, with 
a corresponding number of ostia. In the Cladocera the heart is 
greatly abbreviated, forming a sub-globular sac with a single pair of 
ostia, lying in the region of the first trunk-somite (Fig. 18, //). 
There are no distinct vessels and the blood is discharged directly 
from the anterior end of the lieart (through three openings in the 
Notostraca) into the sinuses of the head-region. 

In some genera BranchipuHy Artemia, and some Cladocera) 

tlic fluid of the blood is coloured red, owing, as Lankester has 
shown, to the presence of haemoglobin. 

Ejrrefnn/ Si/stem .—The maxillary gland (Fig. 18, gl) is well 
developed in all Branchiopoda. Except in the Anostraca and some 
aberrant Cladocera {Le]>to(Jora\ it lies wdthin the thickness of the 
shell-fohl. It shows the typical structure, consisting of end-sac, 
glandular coiled tube, and short terminal duct. In the Notostraca, 
as already mentioned, the external opening is at the end of a 
tubular process arising from the under side of the head, close to 
the maxilla. 

The antennal gland is well developed in the larval stages of 
Anostraca, Notostraca, and Conchostraca (Fig. 10). A vestige of 
it persists in the adult Artemia. 

Glands .—Belonging to the dermal series of glands are the 
segmentally arranged ventral and leg glands of some Anostraca, 
and the groups of unicellular glands in the labrum which are 
probably always present. 

Special interest attaches to the structure variously referred to 
as “neck gland,” “dorsal organ,” or “adhesive organ,” found in 
many Branchiopoda. In its simplest form this consists of a 
thickened and glandular area of the ectoderm, on the dorsal surface 
near the posterior limit of the head-region. The adhesive secretion 
reaches the exterior through pores or slits in the cuticle, and is used 
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for the purpose of attaching the animal temporarily to plants or 
other objects. In the Notostraca, however, where the organ is 
apparently well developed, it is not used for this purpose. In tlio 
Anostraca it is absent in the adult, though very large in the larva. 

In some of the Conchostraca {Limmdia) 
it is prominent and pedunculated. In 
many Chidocera it is greatly reduced or 
absent, but in some it is large and 
functional. In the Sididac the organ is 
divided into three parts, a large median 
anterior and a pair of smaller ones posteiioi* 
to it. In this case certairi muscles attached 
to the integument in the neighbourhood of 
the organ are believed to produce a sucker- 



,oe. 


a: 


-n.lbr. 

-n.md. 


-n.mx. 


•n.f. I 


-n.f. 3. 


Fio. i>7 

N**rvons Ny.st<*m of Shnoccphalus ((Miulorri.'i) fioni tlm 
(lorsul (Aft^r Cunniimton.) brain; tj.n, 

^aiijXliii, liere jairtly fused in corrt'latlon with the fusion of 
tlio pair*"*! eyes; w.o', nerve to ant«*nnnh*; a.e", nmes to 
niitennae, arising from the wsopha^real connecllxes; nJA^ 
lu/.b, nrr\es t^> the live trunk-limbs; n,lhr, neive rin;; 
encircliiijjr oe.sopha;<»is in rej;ion of the labrinn : n.inti, nerve 
to nminliblert; j/.wm, neT^e to niavillnlae; n.o, optic nervrs; 
Of, iK)sition where oesojihaj'iiH passes Is'tween the uerve-conls ; 
ventrnliy the oesojduiKUs (Mirves backwards so as t<i j>ass 
throujjh the linj; n.ihr before reaching the month. 'I'he 
trRris\erse commissure corresi)ondln}' to the antennal j.'an«lia 
j of the jK)st 


is on a level with the loots ( 


* ]K)stenor antennal noxes. 


rs 


I f / like action, thus aiding adhesion. In some 

w 1 Lynceidae two organs are found, one behind 

L ] \ the other. 

.n.f. 4. EndoskeUtal Structures, —In many 

Branchiopoda there is a considerable de¬ 
velopment of trabeculae and plates of 
tendinous connective tissue giving atUch- 
ment to muscles. This system, which 
almost merits the name of endoskeleton, 
is most fully developed in the Anostraca, 
where the external cuticle remains almost 
membranous, but it is also found in the 
Cladocera. In the Notostraca the chief 
part of this endoskeletal system is a 
tendinous plate, known as the entostemite^ 
lying under the anterior part of the 
alimentary canal and giving attachment to the adductors of the 
mandibles and to other muscles. 

Muscular System, —In the Conchostraca and Cladocera the valves 
of the shell are drawn together by a transverse adductor muscle. 
In 8ome» at least, of the Cladocera this muscle is double. 


' n.f. 5. 
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Nervous System .—As has been mentioned above, the nervous 
system of most Branchiopoda shows very primitive characters in 
the ladder-like form of the ventral nerve-chain (Fig. 11, p. 17, and 
Fig 27). In some Cladocera, however (Polyphemidae and Lepto- 
dora), the ventral ganglia are more or less coalesced into a single 
mass. In all cases, the nerves to the antennae arise not from the 
supra-oesophageal ganglia, but from the first post-oesophageal pair 
of ganglia. This pair of ganglia is quite distinct from the next 
succeeding pair, which innervate the muscles of the mandibles, 
and, like all the ventral pairs of ganglia (with the occasional 
exception of the mandibular), it has a double transverse com¬ 
missure. It is closely connected with the origin of a “ visceral 
nerve-ring which encircles the oesophagus and bears an unpaired 
ganglion in the region of the labrum (Figs. 27 and 28, n,lbr). 
So far as their nerve-supply is concerned 
the antennae are, in the Branchiopoda, 
unmistakably post-oral. In the Noto- 
striica the nerves of the antennules (Fig. 

28, n.a) arise from the oesophageal 
connectives just in front of those of 
the antennae. This was supposed by 
Lankester to be a primitive condition 
indicating the post-oral origin of these 
appendages. Pelscneer showed, however, 
that the fibres of these nerves ])ass 
forward to a pair of nerve-centres in the 
supra-oesophageal ganglion. In the other 
Branchiopoda the corresponding nerves 
arise from the posterior part of the brain, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
condition in A pus is a secondary one due 
to the brain having been shifted forwards 
and upwards in company with the paired 
eyes which lie on the dorsal surface of 
the head, while the antennules are in¬ 
serted on its lower surface. In Apus 
there is no ganglion corresponding to the semi - diaffranunatic. eer, brain; 
reduced maxillae, and these limbs receive 
a i^ir of nerves arising from the longi- 

tudinal connective between the maxillular oesophagus; nerves to man- 

I « i. • 1* /!?• oo dible; nerves to maxillula; 

ami hrst thoracic ganglia n.tna/', nerve tomaxlUa; or, position 

lunx"). In the Cladocera, also, where the Lankester 

maxillae are quite rudimentary or absent, 

there is no ganglion corresponding to this somite. In Branchipvs, 
however, there is a distinct pair of ganglia with double transverse 
c()mmi.ssures. 



Fio. 28. 

Anterior part of the central 
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Sense-Organs, —The compound eyes are present in all Branchio- 
poda. In the Anostraca they are elevated on movable peduncles, 
but in all other Branchiopoda they are sessile, preserving, however, 
a certain degree of mobility owing to the fact that they are sunk 
below the surface and covered by an invagination of the outer 
cuticle, the cavity of the invagination generally remaining in 
communication with the exterior by a pore (Fig. 29). Except in 

the Anostraca, the two eyes 
are closely approximated; 
and in some Conchostraca, 
and more completely in the 
Cladocera, they fuse together 
into a single eye. The cornea 
is not distinctly faceted. 
The crystalline cone is 
divided into four parts. The 
rhabdom is suriounded by 
five rhabdom-cells, but (in 
ranrJnpus) is not distinctly 
divided into rhabdomeres. 

Except in some of the 
Cladocera, the nauplius eye 
persists in the adult of all 
Branchiopoda (Figs. 18 and 
F,o. 21). 29, n.^). It is of the usual 



Diagrammatic iODgitiulinal Kpction tliroiigh tlic 
compoiiTid pyp and asHCKdattMl structur^•^ of 
(After Demanl.) hr, brain ; r, »*xtprnal (Miticb* of 
iieafl ; c.e, comi) 0 (ind eye; vi, Inu^cl♦^ for rnovin}* 
compound eye; v.r, nauplius e>»*; j», pore leadiiiK 
into the water-sac covering tlie corniwund eye and 
sending a blind diverticulum into the nauplius e>e; 
5, the water-sac, formed by an invagination t)f the 
integument. The poie, p, is in the median line, so 
tliat, as a matter of fact, a strictly longitu'linal 


tripartite structure, and may 
be connected with the brain 
by three separate nerves or 
by a single one. In the 
Cladocera it is reduced in 
size and simplified in struc- 


spction jiRssing through it wouhl pass bcttnrn th** 
compound eyes. 


ture, and may be entirely 
absent. 


Frontal Organs. —In Branchipus a pair of organs, presumably 
sensory, lie on the front surface of the head (Fig. 5, /). Eacli 
consists of a large hypodermis cell surrounded hy a group of 
ganglion cells and connected with the brain. Below this, in 
Branchipus^ is a group of club-shaped cells containing peculiarly 
shaped rod-like bodies and connected with nerves. In the 
Cladocera the first-mentioned frontal organs arc vestigial, and 
appear to be represented by a group of cells supplied by a 
continuation of the nerve of the median eye. The club-shaped 
cells, however (the “ Nackenorgan ” of Leydig), are well developed, 
but are situated high up on the sides or on the dorsal surface 
of the head. The pair of nerves supplying them originate from 
the ventral surface of the brain. 
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Reproductive System ,—The gonads are generally paired, but in 
some Cladocera they may be united in the middle line. In the 
Notostraca they are much ramified, but in the other Branchiopoda 
they are of simple tubular form. Probably all Branchiopoda are 
of separate sexes. In the Notostraca Bernard has described testi¬ 
cular tissue in the ovary, but the occurrence of normal functional 
hermaphroditism is still unproved. 

In the Notostraca the genital ducts open on the 11th trunk- 
somite, and this is probably also the case in all the Conchostraca. 
In the majority of the Anostraca the first two apodous somites, 
namely, the 12th and 13th of the trunk, are more or less com¬ 
pletely fused, forming a “ genital segment ” on which the genital 
ducts open. The development indicates that the openings prob¬ 
ably belong to the 12th somite. In Polyartemia^ however, the 
leg-bearing somites are 19 in number, and the 20th and 21st 
somites form the genital segment in the male sex. In the female 
all the apodous segments are coalesced. In the Cladocera the 
female genital apertures arq lateral or dorsal in position on the 
posterior apodous division of the body. The male apertures are 
lateral or ventral and often placed farther back, sometimes quite 
at the end of the body. 

The genital openings are generally paired, but the female 
opening is unpaired in the Anostraca, where the oviducts unite to 
form a uterine chamber (Fig. 15, A, ut) with groups of gland- 
cells on its walls. In some Cladocera the male opening is un¬ 
paired. The terminal part of the vasa deferentia forms a paired 
eversible intromittent organ in the Anostraca (Fig. 15, B, p) and 
in some Cladocera (Sididae). 

The spermatozoa are immobile and usually spherical. In the 
Cladocera, however, they present a remarkable variety of form, 
differing greatly sometimes even in the species of one genus. 

In the Anostraca the eggs are retained, sometimes till they 
hatch, in the uterine portion of the oviduct. In the other Branchio¬ 
poda they are carried after extrusion either in special receptacles 
formed by the 11th pair of trunk-limbs (Notostraca) or enclosed 
within the valves of the shell (Conchostraca and Cladocera). In 
the Conchostraca the egg-masses are attached to certain pairs 
of specially modified trunk-limbs. In the Cladocera a special 
brood-chamber is formed between the dorsal surface of the body 
and the shell, and is closed behind by fleshy folds or prominences. 
Further, in some Cladocera, if not all, a modification of the hypo- 
dermis of the dorsal surface takes place for the secretion of a 
nutritive fluid by which the embryos are nourished wdthin the 
bi ood-chamber. In the Cladocera the sexually produced “ resting ”- 
or “ winter ”-egg8 are deposited within the cast-off shell, and in 
many a part of the shell becomes thickened and indurated, and 
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separates from the rest at ecdysis to form a protective case known 
as the ephippiumy containing the resting-eggs. 

Development. 


Excepting the great majority of the Cladocera and a few 
Conchostraca {CyclestJieiid) in which the development is embryonic, 



Fio. 30. 


Larval stageR of Ap/ui canerlformis. A, metaDaupliuR, Just hatched; B, “ second ” larval 
stam; C, ** fourth*' larval stage. 1, antennule; 2, antenna; 8, nutndible; 4, maxillula; LXIll, 
first thirteen trunk-somites; /.f, ftrontal sense-organ; 4 hepatic diverticuia; s, carapace. 
(After Claus, from Korschelt and Heider's KmbryolQgy.) 

the Branchiopoda have a free-swimming nauplius or metanauplius 
stage. Some differences exist even in closely allied forms in the 
stage of development reached at hatching. In the Notostraca 
(Fig. 30) and Anostraca the larva is a typical metanauplius with 
an oval body, showing posteriorly the commencing division of 
several trunk-somites and sometimes rudiments of their appen¬ 
dages. The antennules are well developed, but simple. The 
antennae have a movable masticatory process. The corresponding 
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process of the mandible is feebly developed. The paired frontal 
sense-organs in the form of papillae develop at an early stage, 
though not present on hatching. The maxillulae and maxillae are 
generally not marked oft' till after the succeeding limbs have been 
ditl'crentiated. The “ dorsal organ ” or nuchal gland is very large 
in the early stages even in those forms in which it is greatly 
ituluced or absent in the adult. The trunk-somites and their 
appendages become differentiated in regular order from before 
backwards. 

In the Conchostraca the earliest larva has no trace of the 
trunk - somites. The antennulcs are greatly reduced and the 
labrum is very large. The nauplius of Limnetis is remarkable for 
the bro4id dorsal shield and for the peculiar cruciform shape of the 
front of the head. In the Conchostraca and in the Cladocera the 
shell develops from paired rudiments. The later larval stages of 



the Conchostraca, as, for instance, Eatherui, correspond very closely 
with the adult structure of the Cladocera. 

In the Cladocera the eggs are usually large and rich in yolk, 
OI-, when the reverse is the case, a special provision is made for the 
nourishment of the developing embryos within the brood-chamber. 
The egg-membrane, which in the parthenogenetic (“ summer ”) eggs 
is very thin, is early cast off, and the developing embryos lie free 
within the brood-chamber. In the sexually produced (“winter” 
or “ resting ”) eggs the whole development is gone through within 
the egg-membrane. A distinct nauplius stage is passed through, 
and, at least in some cases, is marked by the formation of a cuticle 
which is cast off later. The rudiments of the maxillulae and 
maxillae do not appear until after some of the trunk-limbs have 
already appeared, and the maxillae afterwards become reduced and 
disappear in the adult. In the embryos of some Cladocera in 
which only ftve pairs of trunk-limbs are present in the adult, six 
pairs of rndinuntsarc formed, but the last pair disappears later. 

4 
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The young of the Gonchostracan CpelesVicria have an embryonic 
development very similar to that of Cladocera within the shell of 
the parent. 

A remarkable exception to the rule of embryonic development 
among Cladocera is afforded by the aberrant genus Leptodmi. The 
parthenogenetic “ summer ”-eggs develop in the usual way within 
the brood-pouch of the parent. The “ winter ’’-eggs, however, hatch 
out as nietanaitplii (Fig. 31). The body is unsegmented, but the 
six pairs of thoracic limbs arc already visible as rudiments. The 
antennules are very short. The antennae, on the other hand, are 
unusually large, as they are also in the adult. They are without 
any masticatory process. The mandibles have long uiisegmented 
palps. The compound eyes are not yet developed, but the nauplius 
eye is present, and persists throughout life in the individuals 
hatched from “ winter ’’-eggs, while it is absent in those hatched 
from the “ summer’’-eggs. In the reduction of the antennules this 
larva shows some resemblance to that of Estheria. 

Rkmauks on Habits, ktc. 

The great majority of the Branchiopoda inhabit fresh water. 
A few species of Cladocera, belonging to three genera, occur in the 
sea, and the Anostracan Arfeniia is found in salt lakes and brine- 
pools. The Cladocera form an important part of the plankton of 
lakes and ponds, and the larger Anostraca, Notostraca, and Con- 
chostraca occur chiefly in small ponds and rain-water pools. The 
occurrence, throughout the group, of sexually produced, thick- 
shelled resting’’-eggs, wliich can survive desiccation, in addition 
to the thin-shelled eggs profluced by parthenogenesis, probalily 
indicates the very ancient adapt;ition of the Branchiopoda to a 
freshwater habitat. 

No parasitic Branchiopoda are known. 

The Cladocera are nearly all of microscopic size, and some species 
which do not exceed 0*25 mm. in length arc among the smallest 
known Arthropoda. Of the other orders, the Notostraca comprise 
the largest forms, some species of Apus reaching 70 mm: in 
length. 

Palaeontology. 

The Conchostraca are well known as fossils, and forms 
referred to the existing genus EAheria occur as Cfirly as the 
Devonian. The Notostraca are more doubtfully represented by 
Trotocaris from the Lower Cambrian. From the delicacy of their 
structure, the Anostraca are less likely to be preserved, and almost 
the only undoubted example is Branchipodites of the Oligocene. I'he 
Cladocera are not certainly known earlier than Post-tertiary depo^iu. 
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Many palaeozoic fossils formerly classed with the “ Phyllopoda ” 
are now referred to the Phyllocarida. 

Affinities and Classification. 

The alliance of the groups included in the Branchiopoda is 
justified especially by the lobed foliaceous form of the trunk-limbs 
which they have in common, but the divergences of structure in 
other respects are greater than is the case in other sub-classes of 
Crustacea. Thus, while the other sub-classes are more or less 
strictly nomomeristic, each of the orders of Branchiopoda, and even 
some of the families and genera, are markedly anomomeristic. This 
is in agreement with the view that the Branchiopoda are a primitive 
group which has not attained to the fixity of general structure 
found in the other sub-classes. 

Their primitive character is further shown, as has been pointed 
out, by the general uniformity of the trunk-somites and their 
appendages, by the presence of gnathobases on all the trunk-limbs, 
by the “ ladder-like ” form of the ventral nerve-chain and the post¬ 
oral position of the antennal ganglia, and by the tubular heart and 
its segmentally arranged ostia. The primitive character of the 
larval development has also been alluded to. 

It may be mentioned here that, as in other groups of Arthro- 
poda, the possession by many Branchiopoda of a large number of 
somites can hardly be regarded as proof of their primitive position. 
In the Notostraca, the fact that the posterior pairs of appendages 
exceed in number the somites which carry them, shows that 
secondary changes, whether by coalescence of somites or, more 
probably, by multiplication of appendages, have taken place. A 
further argument in favour of a possible increase in number of 
somites is afforded by a consideration of the aberrant Notostracan 
genus Polyartemia (Fig. 32). Apart from the Cladocera, which the 
abbreviation of the trunk excludes from the comparison, Pohjartemm 
forms the only exception to the rule that the genital apertures of 
the Branchiopoda are situated, approximately, in the region of the 
twelfth trunk-somite. Now, the close resemblance in all other 
respects between Polyartemia and the other Anostraca strongl\' 
suggests that the nineteen somites interposed between the head 
and the genital somite in that genus correspond, as a whole, to the 
eleven somites which occupy the same position in the other 
Anostraca; and the agreement of the latter in this respect with 
most of the other Branchiopoda seems to indicate that the i>mallcr 
number of somites is here the more primitive, the larger the more 
specialised condition. If this be so, a similar multiplication of 
somites in the post-genital region of Notostraca may well account 
for the exceptionally large number found in that order. 
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The classification of the Branchiopoda commonly adopted dihcrs 
from that given below in grouping together the Anostraca, 
Notostraca, and Conchostraca as a single order, Phyllopoda 
(Latreille, 1802),^ distinguished from the Cladocera chiefly by the 
greater number of somites and appendages and by the prevalence 
of metamorphosis i!i development. The groups of the Phyllopoda, 



I-’IO. 32. 

Polyartemul /ordjtataf oii«* of tlu* Aiiostnu-a. x 5. Snrs.) A, f»*inaIo, dorNal \iow; 

% mate, lait^ral vit^w. a', umennao, yrry Minall in Uu^ but tn^atly 

4‘iilarge<l and tlnve-brancdiwl in the niub*; /.a, **fioiital aoiKMidaKf; ?», l>nlri*d ih*ih*s of tiio 
inal«*. There arc nineteen limbdieai ing tniuk'XOiniteH, foliuweil, in tlie male, by nix tiinblesH 
aomitea (lieHidoM the tidaoii), of wliich the llret and eecond are |untly eoate.stM*d to foriii tho 
genital Megmeiit. In tlie female the limbleMe region of the trunk is iniseginented. 


however, differ among themselves in characters which are at 
least as important as those separating the Cladocera from the 
Conchostraca, and it seems desirable to recognise this by giving 
them the rank of orders. 

' Uufortmuitely aome writers, following Claus, have trnnsposeil the nauivs 
Rranchiopoda and Phyllof)odA, applying the latter to the sub-class and the former 
to one of its divisiouii, but this use is not sanctioned either by priority or by 
iiniv^sal cuiioin. 
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Sub-Class Branchiopoda. 

Order 1. Anostraca. 

Carapace absent; paired eyes pedunculate ; antennae prehensile in 
male, reduced in female ; trunk-limbs, 11 or 19 i)air8, none post-genital ; 
iureal rami iinsegmented ; development with metamorphosis. 

Family Polyartemiidak. Polyartemia, Fischer (Fig. 32). Family 
Branx'HIPOdidae. Jh'auchi]m/t^ Schaffer; (JhirocephaluSf Prevost (Fig. 
21); Artemia, Leach; Jiranchinecta, Verrill (Fig. 15). Family 
Thamnocephalidae. Thamnocqyhalm, Packard. 

Order 2. Kotostraca. 

Carapace forming a dorsal shield ; paired eyes sessile; antennae 
vestigial; trunk-limbs, 40 to 63 pairs, of which 29 to 52 are post-genital; 
furcal rami multiarticulate ; development with metamorphosis. 

. Family Apodidae. Apw.?, Latreille; Lepulnru.^ Leach (Fig. 16). 

Order 3. Conchostraca. 

Carapace bivalved, enclosing head and body ; paired eyes sessile, 
coalescent; antennae biramous, natatory ; trunk limbs, 10 to 27 pairs, 
of which 0 to 16 are post-genital; furcal rami claw-like ; development 
usually w'ith metamorphosis. 

Family Limnadiidae. Limnadia^ Brongniart; Estheriay Riippel 
(Fig. 17); CyclestherUi^ G. O. Sars. Family Limnetidae. LimnetiSy Lov4n. 

Order 4. Oladocera. 

Carapace bivalved, generally enclosing body but leaving head free, 
sometimes reduced and serving only as a brood-sac ; paired eyes sessile, 
coalesced ; antennae biramous (except in the female Holopedium)^ natatory ; 
trunk-limbs, 4 to 6 pairs, none of which are post-genital; furcal rami 
claw-like ; development embryonic, rarely with metamorphosis. 

Sub-Order 1. Calyptomera. 

Carapace completely enclosing body and limbs. 

Tribe 1. Ctknopoda. Six jmirs of trunk-limbs all similar and 
foHaceous. 

Family Sididae. Siday Straus; Latona, Straus; Pmiliay Dana. 
Family Holopediidab. Holopediumy Zaddach. 

Tribe 2. Anomopoda. Five or six pairs of trunk-limljs, first two 
pairs more or less prehensile. 

Family Daphniidae. Daphnuiy O. F. Miiller (Fig. 18); Moinay 
Baird ; Simoeephaluity Schodler (Simosay Norman). Family Bosminidae. 
yioortina, Baird. Family Ltngodaphniidab. IlyocrypUiSy G. 0. Sars ; 
Macrothricy Baird. Family Lynceidab. Lynceus, 0. F. Miiller; 
VhijiloriiSy Leach; EurycerctiSy Baird; PUuroxM, Baird (Fig. 26); 
Mouo:<p{lifn^ G. O. Sars. 
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Sub-Order 2. Qtmnomera. 

Carapace not eiiclosiHg body and limbs. 

Tribe 1. Onychopoda. Four pairs of trunk-limbs, more or less 
compressed. 

Family Polyphemidae. Polyphemus, 0. F. Muller; Bythotrephes, 
Leydig; Evadne, Loven ; Podon, Lilljeborg. 

Tribe 2. Haplopoda. Six pairs of trunk-limbs, completely pediform. 
Family Leptodoridae. Leptodora, Lilljeborg (Fig. 19). 
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THE OSTRACODA 

Sub-Class OsTfJACODA, Latrcille (1802). 

Order 1. Myodocopa. 

,, 2. Cladocopa. 

„ 3. Podocopa. 

„ 4. Platycopa. 

Dejiniiitm. —CrusUcea in which the carapace forms a bivalve 
shell; the trunk is indistinctly segmented, its posterior part is 
without limbs and ends in a caudal furca; the antennules and 
antennae are large and used for locomotion ; the mandibles liave a 
palp; not more than four pairs of limbs are distinctly developed 
behind the mandibles and they vary much in form ; the genitiil 
apertures are behind the last j>‘»ir of limbs; the paired eyes are 
sometimes present; development with metamorphosis, the young 
hatched in the form of a modified nauplius. 

HidorknL —Although various species of Ostracoda were seen 
and figured by the early microscopists, the scientific study of the 
group may be said to begin with O. F. Midler’s KnfnmttMnmi 
(1785). The bivalve shell caused these animals to be associate»l 
in most of the earlier systems of classification with tin*, Cladocera, 
from which they were separated by Miine-Fklwards (1840). Almost 
the first to give an account of the internal anatomy was Zenker. 
The knowledge of their dcvch>pment is based chietty on the works 
of Claus, The systematic an<l faunistic works of O. 0. Surs, Brady, 
and Norman arc among the most imporUint; while in recent years 
G. W. Miiller has mndtj noteworthy advances towards a precise a in I 
detailed knowledge of moiphology ami classification. 

MonriioLOuY. 

The bivalved shell which comjdetely encloses the body and limbs 
(Fig. 33) is usually elliptical in outline as seen from the side, oftm 
(Fodocopa) somewhat finttened ventrally, but it may be nearly 
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-lobular or, in some Ilalocypridae, greatly elongated. The two 
Niilves arc probably always more or less unsymmetrical, especially 
along the ventral margin. On the dorsal side they are connected 
by a hinge-joint, which may be merely an uncalcified strip of 
the integument (Halocypridae), or may be strengthened by inter¬ 
locking ridges and teeth. The most complex hinges are found 
.oiiong the Gytheridae. The almost globular shell of Gigantocyima 
i< exceptional in that the free edges of the valves occupy onlv 
jibout one-third of the circumference. 

The outer surface of the valves is seldom quite smooth. Tt 
)i)ay bo beset witli set/ic or pitted or sculptured (Fig. 33, C), and 
1 ' sometimes produced into wing-like processes. When the shell 
I strongly calcified and oj)a(]ue more transp arent spots may mark 
I he position of the eyes (Podoeopa, Fig. 33, e). The attachment 
the adductor muscle is usually visible externally as a group of 
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Fio. 

Lateral vi»*w ofsiu'll of A, I'hHotiudeitfirt >t>lo (MNcxlocopn), y 8 ; H, (’vpriitfifOYttti (Pc>«loco]*a>, 

I ’. C, Cffthfteis onnOd (INmIck <>, of a«Mti(‘tur mnsrt*-*; nuHliaii 

. n, aiiteiuml iiolrli. ( \ atl* r liia«ly nii'I Norman , B uml C aftrr G. W. Mu11»t.) 

sjM)ts, the ;uTangem''nt of which affords characters of systematic 
importance (e). When the rdges of the valves are brought 
together they usually tit closely, but in some cases openings are 
h‘ft. The mo'^t imp^jJt.int of these is the “antennal notch” found 
in most Myodoco])a, and permitting the protrusion of the antennae 
(Tig. 33, A, w) rni<eilular glands ojiening by pores on the 
so face of the shell an' frconcnl in Myodocopa, loss so in Podoeopa. 

rhe fold whieh marks »lt’ die shell from the body on each side 
d*M ', not extend very far towanis the. dorsal surface, and certain of 
thf viscera may evlend, as in some Cirripedia, into the cavity 
briwren the oiucr and inner integument of each valve. This is 
tin* cas-‘ with tin* h-jiatn* caeca in some Cyprididac (Pontocyprinae), 
and more eonniMnlv with the reproductive organs, especially the 
ovaries, which in the Cvprididae arc completely and in the 
Cytheridae partly lodged in the cavity of the shell-fold. In the 
(\vpri 4 linida 0 a m twork of Mood-channels traverses each valve, 
r.nliatitig outward^^ from the muscle-impression. 

rii.' postern r part of the b<»dy, which is free within the shell, 
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shows, at most, only indistinct traces of segmentation {Cythti'ella). 
The terminal part is curved ventrally, and ends in a caudal furca. 
In the Myodocopa the furcal rami are flattened triangular plates, 
with short, stout spines or teeth on the hinder margins (Fig. 37, E). 
In the Podocopa they are slender or styliform, bearing setae, or 
may be much reduced, as in the Cytheridae. 



Pic. 34. 

A, Aiit^nnulo of Cypritfinn vwUtermnea, 9 • B, antenna of Conrhorcin woijm, 9 . C, antPiiiia 
of Cythfrdla iortliila, 1), antenna of Dnririntiln nt^vnmtni. (After O. W. MUIIer.) rn, pndoiio< 
ilfte, «r, exopoclite, necordinK to Midler 'h interpretation. 


Appendages ,—The antennules may function as sensory organs, 
or they may be used for swimming, creeping, or digging in sand, 
and their form and armature of setae or spines are correspondingly 
varied. Each is composed of eight segments in Cffpridina (Fig. 
34, A) and in Poniocypis, and this seems to be the typical number 
from which the others have been derived by reduction. In the 
Halocypridae the segments are reduced to two or one. Sometimes 
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the antennules are modified in the male sex as organs for clasping 
the female. This appears to be the function of certain highl} 
peculiar setae provided with sucker-like organs found in the male 
of Cypridin4i, 

With very few exceptions the antenna appears to be the chief 
organ of locomotion, whether swimming or creeping. In the 
Myodocopa it is biramous, and the outer branch is more strongly 
developed than the inner, with eight or nine segments carrying 
natatory setae. The inner branch has not more than three 
segments, and is often modified as a clasping organ in the male. 
It is characteristic of the Myodocopa that the single segment of 
the peduncle is greatly expanded and occupied by large muscles 
(Fig. 34, B). In Pohjaope (Cladocopa) the two rami do not differ 
greatly in length. In the Podocopa only one ramus of three or 
four segments is well developed, and, according to the view of 
G. W. Muller, it is the inner ramus, the outer being represented 
by a small process tipped with setae or being altogether absent 
(Fig. 34, D). In Cytlierella (Platycopa) the antenna differs from 
that of all other Ostracoda in having the peduncle divided into 
two segments and bent or geniculate between them (Fig. 34, C,. 
The two rami are well developed—the inner, of three segments, 
resembling that of the Podocopa in the disposition of the sensory 
setae. The outer ramus has tw'o segments. In the Cytheridae a 
large seta, bent at the tip, occupies the place of the vestigial outer 
ramus present in the other families of Podocopa. It serves as 
duct to a large unicellular gland. This was formerly regarded as 
a poison-apparatus, but, according to Muller, it is a spinning organ, 
by means of which the Ostracod covers with a network of fine 
threads the surface on which it is creeping, in order to obtain a 
secure foothold. 

The lah'uvi is usually well developed, and is especially large in 
Cypridinidae, where it contiiins a group of gland-cells. The lower 
lip is usucally small, and only rareh^ shows traces of a division into 
paragnatha. 

The inandihU is characterised by the large size of the palp, 
M'hich is often biramous and is sometimes pediform or variousl}’^ 
modified. The gnathobase may be reduced to a small setose lobe 
(Cypiidina), or to a curved serrated process extending into the gullet 
(Astei'ope), In Sarsiella it seems to be entirely absent, and the 
strong curved spines with which the tip of the palp is armed 
probably serve for seizing food and passing it into the mouth 
(Fig. 35, C). In the other families the gnathobase is usually well 
develops, and armed with spines and teeth. The palp usually 
consists of four segments, but the number is often reduced. In 
the Cypridinidae it is long and pediform, and is used in creeping. 
In Saraiella^ as already noted, it serves for the prehension of food. 
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and in tho male of that genus it is apparently a clasping organ. 
In the Halocypridae (Fig. 35, B) and Polycopidae (Fig. 3*5, A) 
the first segment of the pilp sends inwards a process tipped 
with spines, which lies alongside the gnathohaso and assists in 
mastication. In Cfithrella and some other genera the inner surfaei* 
of the first and second segments of the palp hears a comb-like scries 
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A t itmiidiblo of PolynojM! frfqufM. B, nmmlible of Conchoeritt watjna. C, mandibln of Sor- 
U'viit, 9« maxllluls of rhilonudrn hUerpunetv, E, nmxillulu of scnti/n, T. 

inaxilliila of MarrofpprU tMCciiuro. (After G. W. MUUer.) exoiwctlt**. 

of long setae. The exopodiie is represented in most Myodoco])a 
by a small iinsegmeiitcd appendage. In the Cyprididae and allied 
families it is a flattened plate with nidiating fandike setae fn* 
setiform processes, the so-called bi*anchial appendage. In Pam. 
daivstonui and some allied genera the mouth-parts are modified f«»r 
piercing and sucking. The mandible is styliform, with a* slendiT 
palp, and is enclosed in a conical beak formed by the labrum and 
hypoHtomn. 
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The structure of the moxillula varies very much in the different 
genera. The most primitive form is probably that found in the 
Cliidocopa, where it consists of a protopodite of two segments, a 
three-segmented endopodite, and a small exopodite of one or two 
segments (Fig. 35, £). The segments of the protopodite are 
each pix)duced inwards into a slight masticatory lobe. In the 
Halocypridae and most Cypridinidae (Fig. 35, D) the structure 
is similar, save that the exo{K)dite is wanting. In most Podocopa 
the masticatory lobes are greatly produced, and the distal one is 



A, tliird {lOMt-ural " Mecoiulmaxilla”) of/f)fdt7rrmNffr(yonii;;). 

n, tliiixl liOHt-onil uii|H>tifliw« (wj-callnl “llrKt leK”) of Cytherciif ctmtrxit. C, tlilnl iKiMt-oi.il 
(so-i‘alln<l “ inaxiIIi|MHl ”)of Macr>n'fii)ru auccincUf male. D, the 8umi\ female. (Altet 
G. W. MiUler.) m, endopodite; er, exoiHxlite. 

divided into two. The three segments of the endopodite may be 
distinct or may fuse into one. A large ** branchial appendage,” with 
radiating setae, may perhaps represent the exopodite (Fig. 35, F). 

The third fod-ofrei limb is of very diverse form, and has receivetl 
different names in the various genera. Thus in the Cypridinidae 
it has been called the “second maxilla,” in the Halocypridae and 
Cyprididae the “maxilliped,” and in the Cytheridae and other 
families the “first leg.” In the Cypridinidae it is quite maxilli- 
form, and in the adult shows hardly any trace of 8egmentatii>ii. 
Ill young stages, however, Muller finds that it eonsists of si.\ 
more or less distinct segments, of which two are assigned to the 
protopodite and the remainder to the endopodite (Fig. 36, A). 
A “ branchial appendage is present and is probably to be reganlol 
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as the epipodite. In the other families the appendage is more leg¬ 
like. The “ branchial plate is commonly present, and sometimes 
an unsegmented appendage which is reganled as the exopodite. 
In many Gyprididae the limb forms, in the male, a strong c\a&i> 
ing organ (Fig. 36, C), which may be unsymmetrically develop^ 
on the two sides. In Cytlierella it has, in the male, much the 
same structure as in the Gyprididae, while in the female it is 
entirely absent. Finally, in the Bairdiidae and Gytheridae it is 
quite pediform (Fig. 36, B), with a strong terminal claw, and 
with or without a branchial plate. 

The completely pediform character of this appendage in many 
Ostracoda suggests a doubt as to its homology with the maxilla of 
other Gmstacea. This doubt is further strengthened by Muller's 
statement that the limb appears to belong to the thoracic rather 
than to the cephalic division of the body. More important still is 
the fact that in the course of development a pause in the successive 
ap^rance of thd limbs occurs before this limb is added to the 
series. On these grounds there seems to be considerable proba¬ 
bility in Muller’s view that the maxilla has been entirely lost in 
the Ostracoda and that the appendage which occupies its place is to 
be regarded as homologous with the first thoracic appendage of 
other Crustacea. 

In most Myodocopfi the fourth post-oral lirnb is a maxilliform 
lobed plate, distinctly segmented only in Cijpridhui (Fig. 37, A). 
In Sarsiella and Astaope it is laminar and not lobed. In the 
Polycopidae it is absent. In the other families it is more or less 
leg like (Fig. 37, B), with or without a branchial plate. In some 
Cytherellidae it forms a clasping organ in the male, while in the 
female it is reduced to the branchial plate. 

In the Gytheridae, Bairdiidae, and Darwinulidae the fifth post-oral 
limb is pediform, with a strong terminal claw, and is used for 
creeping. In the Gyprididae (Fig. 37, D) it appears less adapted 
for locomotion, and is probably chiefly used as a “cleaning foot” 
for cleaning the other appendages and the inside of the shell. 
This is its only function in the Myodocopa (except Halocypridac), 
where it has a remarkable structure, being long and cirriform, 
<livided into numerous segments moved by two muscles running 
along its whole length (Fig. 37, C). It is set high up on the side 
of the body, and the terminal part is armed with setae and 
chitinous teeth. In the Halocypridae the limb is greatly reduced 
and in the Cladocopa it is altogether absent. 

A peculiar brush-like appendage found on the side of the body 
in the males of some Ostracoda has been regarded as a vestigial 
sixth poBboral limb. It is found in a few Gyprididae and in Cytherella 
lichind the last leg, and its position near the first leg (third post-oral) 
in the Bairdiidae and Gytheridae is explained as the result of a 
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secondary shifting of position. A similar organ has been found in 
one species of Cyp idina, 

It is not unlikely that at least one pair of limbs is involved in 
the composition of the penes of male Ostracods. 

Alimentary System .—The oesophagus is narrow and has muscular 
walls. Its upper or posterior end projects into the capacious mid- 




Fia 37. 

A, fourth iM)st*oial aiipt'iuhi^p of Cyprulina metW^mnea. B, the Hamn of ^^ae^'oe!fpri< 
stofHnea. C, llfth ixMt-oral apiieiKlof^n of CypriHina mediterraHra, 1), the eame of Macrof^tris 
gurrinea. E, one rHtiiUH of the caudal furca of Cyfiritiina gqiunnom, seen from the side. (After 
U. W. MiUler.) 

gut, and in the Podocopa is armed internally with chitinous ridges 
and teeth; In the Baitdiidae this apparatus is most fully developed 
and forms an efficient gastric mil)/’ moved by extrinsic and 
intrinsic muscles, for the trituration of the food. 

The mid-gat in the Podocopa is divided into two parts by a con¬ 
striction. Hepatic caec^i may be absent as in Cypidim^ numerous 
and small as in Halocypris, or large and reduced to a single pair 
wliich may extend into the shell-cavity, as in Cyprididae. 
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The short rectum opens on the ventral side of the furca in 
Myodocopa, but on the dorsal side in the Cyprididae and allitnl 
families. 

Cimilatory System, —A heart is present only in the Myodocopa 
(Fig. 38, H), It is placed near the dorsal surface just above tlie 
mandibles, and has one pair of lateral ostia and an opening in 
front through which the blood is expelled. No definite vessels 
exist, but a network of blood-channels is found in the shell of the 
Cypridinidae. The blood is coloured red in Kritlie, 

llespirahry System, —In the majority of Ostracoda the respiratory 
function is probibly discharged by the general surface of the body 
and limbs and by the inner surface of the shell. The so-called 
branchial appendages'^ found on the various limbs serve to 
keep up a current of water within the shell. Only in the genus 
. IsterojMi, and less distinctly in one or two species of Cypridimi, are 
definite branchiae found. These are lamellar appendages attached 
to the dorsal surface of the posterior part of the bmiy. Seven 
pairs are present in Asterope, 

Excretmj System, — Little is known regarding the excretory 
svstem of the Ostracoda. “Segmental" organs in the form of 
hiiiall sacs lying at the bases of the ambulatory legs are described 
in Pariidojcosloma and JJairdm, It is doubtful whether they open Ut 
the exterior. In Cyjnis a gland lying in the labruin and opening 
on the first segment of the antenna and a second gland opening on 
the basal segment of the third post-oral appendage (maxilla ?) ha\ v 
been descried. 

Glands ,—As already stated, dermal glands are frequently found 
ill the valves of the shell. In some Cypridinidae their secretion 
serves to agglutinate the sand in which these animals burrow, and 
in some cases to form definite tubular dwellings. In the Halo- 
cypridae the glands are most numerous near the edge of the 
antenor part of the shell, and it is stated that their mucus-like 
secretion serves to entangle food-particles and is then swallowed. 
Specially large glands opening near the margins of the valves 
anteriorly are found also in some other Ostrac^a, and, from their 
)>osition, suggest a comparison with the “fronto-lateral glands” 
similarly situated in the “ Cypris-larva ” of Cirripedes. Glands arc 
sometimes found in the labrum (Cypridinidae and Cyprididae), and 
are believed, in Pfpocypris^ to produce a luminous secretion. Tho 
spinning-glands of Cytheridae have already been mentioned. 

Mv^^iure, —^The adductor muscle (Fig. 38, S,M) runs between 
the valves of the shell on the ventral side of the alimentary canal. 
Ill some Ostracoda, especially in Cyprididae, a tendinous plate is 
found below the anterior part of the alimentary canal, serving for the 
attachment of the mandibular and maxillary muscles. It is worthy 
of note that the adductor muscle does not share in its formation. 
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Nervous System .—The supraoesophageal ganglion is largest in 
the Cypridinidae in correlation with the presence of paired eyes in 
that family. The ventral nerve-chain is represented by a single 
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undivided mass in the Cyprididae, hut in the Myodocopa it may be 
more or less completely divided into two or three (Halocypridae) 
ganglionic masses. 

Sense-Orgam. —Paired compound eyes are present only in the 
Myodocopa (excluding Halocypridae), where they project slightly 
from the surface of the head within the shell (Fig. 3«S, 0). The 
number of ommatidia in each varies from four in Sarsiella to about 
fifty in some species of Aderope, The crystalline body in each is 
bipartite, and the rhabdom is longitudinally ribbed. There are no 
facets or cuticular lenses on the overlying cuticle, nor “ eye-spots ” 
on the shell. In Philomedes the eyes, though well developed in 
the male, are rudimentary in the female. 

The nauplius eye is present in the majority of the Ostracods 
(Fig. 38, O'), and consists of the usual three pigment-cups contain¬ 
ing each from 3 to about 100 retinal rods. In some Podocopa 
the three parts are widely separated from each other. A uni¬ 
cellular lens, or “crystalline body,*' is found in many Podocopa 
(Fig. 12, p. 18), and transparent “eye-spots" on the shell are 
common. In the Myodocopa the nauplius-eye lies at the base of 
a rod-like median process from the front of the head, the “ fronUil 
tentacle** (Fig. 38, Stz), Sometimes (Halocypridae) the distal 
portion of this tentacle is segmented off and is known as the 
“ capitulum.” 

Olfactory filaments are present, commonly in greater numbers in 
the male than in the female, on antennules and antennae, and also 
on the “ brush-like appendage." 

llepi'oduciive Sgstem: Female. —The ovaries are paired, and are 
generally lodged in the posterior part of the body. In the 
Cyprididae, and partly in the Cytheridae, they lie in the cavities 
of the shell-valves. The oviducts usually open separately behind 
the last pair of legs. In the Halocypridae the two oviducts unite 
shortly after leaving the ovaries, and the unpaired opening is 
situated on the left side just in front of the caudal furca. A 
rrreptaculim aeminis, paired except in the Halocypridae, is always 
present. As a rule, it opens to the exterior by a special copulatoiy 
jmre, and communicates internally with the oviduct, but sometimes 
oidy the external opening appears to be present, while in the 
Cyprididae the opening into the oviduct serves both for entrance 
and exit. 

Male. —The testes are simple in the Myodocopa (Fig. 38, 7), 
four-lobed in most of the other families. In the Cypridinidae 
the two va^a defei'entin unite to open by a single median pore 
lying between the paired penes, which in this family alone are 
not traversed by the ducts (F*ig. 38, P). In the Halocypridae the 
penis is unpaired and lies to the right of the middle line. The 
\asa deferentia unite just before entering it. In the other families 
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the VHsa deferentia are probably always united by a transverse 
duct shortly after leaving the testes. They are often of great 
length and are coiled in a very complex fashion, differing in the 
different groups. The distal jmrt forms a diictm pjarnlntorius of 
complicated structuie, with muscular walls. The paired penes arc 
traversed by the vasa deferentia, the terminal portion forming a 
})rotru8iblo copulatory tul>e, and the penis is often armed with 
chitinous hooks moved by special muscles. 

The spermatozoa arc sometimes spherical (Asteropr), mort* 
commonly filiform. In the Cyprididac they are of a size Avhich 
relatively, if not ab.solutely, is unuiue in the animal kingdom. In 
Pontoajpris inonstrosa the total length of the animal is *6 mm., while 
the spermatozoa are 5*0-7 *0 mm. long. 


Development. 

The eggs are carried within the valves of the shell dorsally to 
the body of the animal in the Cypridinidac, Cythcrellidae, some 
Cytheridae, and in the freshwater genus JJanciitula, and in a 
few cases the young are carried for some time after hatching. In 
other cases the eggs are deposited on watei-plants or shed free 
in the water. The course of development is best known in the 
Cypridulae. On hatching, the larva is ahc.uly enclosed within a 
bivalve shell, but otherwise corresponds in strucnire to a naiiplius 
(Fig. 39). Three pairs of appendages are present, antenniiles, 
antennae, atid mandibles, the last 
two, however, not distinctly biramous. 

In the Cytheridae the mandible at 
this stage is rudimentary. The 
remaining limbs are added at suc¬ 
cessive moults in regular order from 
before backwards. According to 
Midler, it is not the case that, as 
stated by Claus, the fourlli post-oral 
limbs appear before the third. There 
is, however, a marked pau.se in the 
development before the app(*arance 
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view that a pjur of appendages corresponding to the maxillae of 
other CrusUcea is missing. 


UK.MAKKS ON IIaWTS, ETC. 

The Ostracoda are abundant both in fresh waters and in the 
st ii, generally burrowing in mud or creeping among w'eeds. The 
111 .nine 1 lalo<‘ypridao belong to the plankton. None are definitely 
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known to be parasitic, but one species found in the gill-chambers of 
Crayfish in North Ameriwi may be so. The majority are minute, 
very many not exceeding 0*5 mm. in length. The Myodocopa are 
usually larger than the Podocopa, many being 1 or 2 mm. long. 
The largest known Ostracod, a species of Gigantocj/pmy is 23 mm. 
in length. 

PALAE0NT0L0(JY. 

Fossil Ostracoda are abundant in all geological formations from 
the oldest to the most recent, but, with hardly an exception, only 
the shell is preserved and the affinities of the numerous genera 
which have been established remain quite uncertiiin. Most of the 
Ostracoda from Cambrian rocks belong to the genera PrimitiOj 
Jones, ;ui(l IjpcnHtiny Konalt, while PfjirvhiUy M‘C^oy, is common 
in I he Silurian. Species referred to the recent genus 
occur ill the Carlioniferous, and Cpthere and other recent genera arc 
stilted to make their appearance in the Permiiin. 

Affinities and Classification. 

In the bividved form of the shell, the ventrally Hexed posterior 
part of the body, the form of the ciiudal furc.i (in the Myodocopa), 
and the biramous natatory iinteniiae (espechilly of the Cladocojia 
and Platycopa), the Ostracoda present importiint resemblances to 
the Conchostracii find Cladocera among the Jlranchiopoda. There 
might, indeed, be little difficulty in regiirding them iis derived from 
the Conchostraca, were it not for the presence of the mandibular 
pilp, which is absent from the Branchiopoda. The possession of 
this iippendage and its biramous form in many ciises point to 
the origin of the Ostracoda as an independent branch of the 
primitive Crustacean stock. There appears to be no reason, 
however, to suggest, as Claus has done, that the small number of 
appendages is a primitive character. 

In the possession of paired eyes and a heart, the Cypridinidae 
are more primitive than the other Ostracoda, although in the form 
of the antennae and in some other points they are probably more 
specialised than the Cladocoj)a and Platycopa, 

The classification given below is that of Bars, as modified by 
Brady and Norman. In the more recent arrangement of G. 
Muller the Cladocopa are included in the Myodocopa and the 
Platycopa in the Podocopa, and the number of families is considerably 
reduced. 

Sub.Clas.s Ostradoda. 

Order 1 . Myodocopa. 

.'Shell generally with antennal notch; antennae with massive ba-al 
segment, generally biramous, exopixlite generally with eight or nine 
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Be;;Tnent8y endopodite minute and generally prehensile in male ; five paiis 
of post-oral limbs; caudal furca with lamellar rami armed with spines. 

Family Halocypridae (Conchoeciidae). Halocypris^ Dana; 
Conrhoecia^ Dana. P'amily Asteropidae. Asterope, Philippi {^(Jylindro- 
Ichnisy Brady). Family Oypridinidab. Cypridinay H. Milne-Edwards ; 
PhilomedeSy Lill jeborg (Fig. 33, A) ; Pyrocypris, G. AV. Mtiller ; Gujanto- 
cyprisj G, W. Muller. Family Rutidkumatidae. Rntidervia, Brady and 
Norman. Family SARSiEfiLiDAE. Sumiella, Norman. 

Order 2. Cladocopa. 

Shell without antennal notch ; antennae biramoiis, both rami well 
devolo])ed and natatory ; only three pairs of post-oral limbs; other 
characters as in Myodocopii. 

Family PoLYCoriOAK. Polycopt\, G. O. Sars ; J*olycopf(i.<j G. W. 
Muller. 

Order 3. Podocopa. 

Shell without antennal notch ; antennae with basal segment not 
enlarged, one ramus ('exopodite, Muller) vestigial or absent, the other of 
not more than four segments ; hve pairs of post-oral limbs ; caudal furca 
with styliforin or vestigial rami. 

Family Paradoxostomatidak. Pamdoxostoniit^ Fischer. Family 
Cytheutdae. Gythere^ O. F. Muller; ('f/therei,% (h 0. Sars (Fig. 33, 
(^) ; Krithr ^ Brady. Family Darwinui.idak. Darmnulu ^ Brady and 
Kobertson. Family IiAiuDirnAE. Pairduiy M‘Ooy. Family Cyprididae. 
Cy)n‘i.% O. F. Muller (Fig. 33, B) ; Pontocypris^ G. O. Sars. Family 
Cypridopsidak. Gypridopt^u^ Brady. 

Order 4. Platycopa. 

Antennae biraiuous, jirotopodite of two segments, endopodite of three, 
and e\opo<lite of two segments ; only four pairs of post-oral limbs ; other 
characters as in Podocopa. 

Family (N rnEiiELLiDAE. Cythcrellay Bosquet. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THK COPEPnlKV 

Si:b*Class Copepoda, II. Milne-Edwiirds (18.30). 

Ord<a* 1. Eucopepoda. 

Sub-Order 1. Gymnoplea. 

Tribe 1. Amphaskandria. 

„ 2. Hcterartliraiidria. 

Sub-Orfler 2. Podoplea. 

Tribe 1. Isokerandria, 

„ 2, Ainpharthrandria. 

Order 2. Branchiura. 

—Crustacea in whieh there is no distijict shell-fold, 
though the dorsal shield of the ccphalon may be enlarged by the 
coalescence of one or more of the trunk-somites ; there are typically 
nine free trunk-somites (be.sides the t(dson), the last four without 
appendages; the telson beais a caudal furca ; the antennules and 
antennae are generally large, (he latter sometimes ]>iramous, 
atid both may be used for locomotion or for })rehension; the 
mandibles may have a palp, sometimes biramous; there are 
typically six pairs of trunk-limbs, the last five biramous and 
natatory, but the sixth pair arc frequently reduced or absent; the 
genital apertures are on the seventh truidv-somite (except in 
lhanchiura); the i)aired eyes are absent (except in Hranchiura) ; 
deselopment with metamor])hosis, the young generally hatched in 
iiauplius stage. (Most of the.se characters arc subject to modifica¬ 
tion i?i ]>arasitic forms.) 

llUU/rimL —The relatively’ large size attained by’ some of the 
parasitic Copepoda renders it probable that they' were the first to 
attract attention, and it is possible, though not certain, that they 
a 1*0 referred to in certain passages of Aristotle. The minute free- 
living forms remained unnoticed till some of the microscopists of 
the seventeenth century—notably Leeuwenhoek—descri)>cd ami 
figured the common freshwater Cyclops, It was long, howcvei*, 
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before the affinity of the two groups was recognised. Linnaeus 
included some free-living Copepods in his genus Monocvlu!^^ among 
the Crustiicea, but some of the parasites were placed under ** Vermes 
mollusca’’ in the genus Leniaea, and others among the “Zoophyta” 
in the genus Tetnuitnla. (). F. Miiller’s great work on the 
“ Entomostraca ” marks the beginning of a new epoch in the study 
of the group. The genera Ci/clop.% and Argulns were 

established l)y Miiller, besides two others based on larval stages, 
one of which, the Xanpliiis, still bejirs the name given to it by 
Muller. Jnrines lliAoire (fes Monodrs (1820) is noteworthy, 
among much else, for the tlcscription of the larval metamorphosis 
of CydopSy the earlier stages of which had been seen long before by 
Leeuwenhoek and de Geer. Although an affinity between the 
highly modified Lernaeidac and the less-specialised parasites like 
Caligus was suggested, more or less definitely, by Oken, Lamarck, 
and others, it was not until von Nordmann’s researches (1832) 
threw light on their development that the Lernaeidae and their 
allies were definitely accepted as Crustacea. In most systems of 
classification, however, the parasites were more or less widely 
separated from the free-living forms, and ])y Milne-Edwards they 
were even placed alongside of the Pycnogonida in a different sub¬ 
class. Milne-Edwards ijitroduced the name Copepoda for the 
free-living forms alone. Zenker, in 1834, seems to have been the 
first to associate togethei* free-living and parasitic forms under the 
name Entomostraca. Modern conceptions of the morphology and 
classificiition of the Copepoda are largely based upon the long series 
of highly important memoirs (1857-1893) by C. Claus. Among 
faunistic workers, J, I). Dana, H, Krdyer, Steenstrup and Liitken, 
van Beneden, and Brady, may be specially mentioned. In more 
recent years, W. Giesbiecht, in his sj)lendid monograph of the 
pelagic (’opepoda and other imj)ortant works, has given a new 
aspect to the problem of classification, by showing that the 
parasitic habit has been acfjuired not once but many times in the 
evolution of the group, and that the line of division, maintained 
even in Claus's classification, between free-living and parasitic 
forms must be abandoned. Hansen's fine monograph of the 
Choniostoraatidae has raised that family, previously obscure, to the 
jiosition of one of the best known among the parasitic groujjs. 
Finally, G. O. Sars's work on the Copepoda of Norway, now in 
course of publication, is especially im|)ortiint as regards the bottom¬ 
living marine forms, which in recent years have been less studied 
than the more easily collected pelagic species. The small group of 
the Branchiura, associated ]>y the older authors with the parasitic 
Copepoda, were removed by Zenker to the Branchiopoda. Claus 
14‘Stored them to the Copepo<la, and his arrangement is followiMl 
hrre, but in view of the important differences which separate them 
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from the Eucopepoda, it will be more convenient to deal separately 
with the morphology of the two groups. 


MonriioLOGY of Eucofkpoda. 


Apart from the parasitic forms, which exhibit an endless 
variety of modifications, the Eucopepoda present a considerable 
uniformity in general shape. The body is divided into two 
regions, of which tlie anterior is sub “Cylindrical or flattened, 
and is more or less sharply marked off from the jiosterior 
r<*gion, which is usually much narrower and terminates in a well- 
marked caudal furca. Tliere are typically ten free segments (in¬ 
cluding the telson) behind the head, and th^‘ limit between the two 
regions is marked by a very movable artii nlation which falls cither 
between the fiftli and sixth of these \ innoplea) or between the 


fourth and fifth (Podoplea) (Fi 
that the limit between these 
regions is really in the same 
j)osition in both cases, tliat the 
fifth thoracic somite of the 
(Jyinnoplea is unrepresented in 
the Podoplea, and that the 
so-called fifth thoracic somite 
of the last-named group is a 
“ pre-genital ” somite which is 
suppressed in the (fymnoplea. 
The evidence in favour of this 
view, however, is very slight. 
The head - region is usually 
stilted to include, in addition to 
the primitive ccplnilic somites, 
that corresponding to the 
maxillip’eds or first post¬ 
maxillary appendages. It 
aj>pears, however, that in some 
larvae the line of articulation 
defining the first free somite 
i nns in front of the niiixillipeds, 
and it is possible that the 
somite bearing these appendages 
should be regiirded as coalesced 
not with the head-region but 


40V Giesbrecht hits suggested 



Ktn. 40. 


S«*miH‘ntation of tin* hoil> in OymnojiliM ami 
Poiloplfn. A, onllin«‘ of tho l»ot1y of O'liialff 
(Oyinnoplou), dorsal viow. Jl, alKloinen 
of iiial*' I’tihiniis, C, outline of feniult^ 
(Foilojjlpa). ii, ill, \i, second, thinl, and sixth 
thoracic somit«»s (coiunionly n‘ckoiii‘<l as first, 
•second, and llUh resjM'ctively); 1+2, tiist and 
second nlKloininal aonnU's, conlesceil in thi* female 
sex in both instancoK; (, telson ; /, caudal fnn*a. 
^ marls the ]>osition of the movable articulation 
between the anterior and iMjsterior divisions id' 
the l)o»iy. 


with the following somite. The next five somites l>ear swimming- 


feet, and constitute what is commonly called the thoracic region. 


It seems advisable, however, to extend the meaning of the term 


thorax to include also the somite of the maxillipcds. The remaining 
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four somites with the telsori constitute the ahdomni, and arc limi» 
less, with the possible exception of the first or genital somite, which 
l)ears, in both sexes, the external openings of the genital organs, 
and may have what are sometimes regarded as the vestiges of a 
pair of appendages. 

In the majority of cases the number of free somites is reducc<l 
by coalescence. Very often the second (commonly reckoned as 
the first) thoracic somite, bearing the first pair of swimming-feet, is 
fused with the head, and not infre^picntly (in the (lymnoplea) the 


it. 



Km.. 11. 


«hnin< tin nun I'h'i <•)!-, ffUiriN*. from tin* smJm, x !«»: H, :u!t»riii.'i : (iMM\il!a : P, 
ii ami \ j, sofoiid aii<l .Ni\th tlii»ia« ic ; 1 f J, first ami mm'iuuI alNloiiniial s<»Miit<*s ; 

o\ anti’Mimli-; < rn'lfqKHlit*’; »i, ••xuiirxliti*; /, caiulul t'mc.i. Sais.) 

last two thoracic somites fuse together. The abdominal somites 
arc usually all distinct in the nualo sex (Fig. 40, l>), but in the 
female this is rarely the case, the first two being generally fiisiMl 
(Figs. 40 aiul 41, A), and the number may be still further reduced. 

While there is no distinct shell-fold, the head-region usually 
possesses more or less well-developed pleural folds, which may be 
directed downwards or even inwards so as partially to enclose the 
bases of the limbs. These pleural folds are repeated on the fn*e 
thoracic somites, but are as a rule absent on the abdomen. An- 
tonorly the tergal plate of the head-region is often produced into 
a rostral process which may be a flattened plate, movably articu- 
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1.1 ted with the head in .some Harpacticidao, and resembling the 
rthstral plate of the Leptostraca. More usually the rostrum is 
bent down under the head and is often forked. A very remark- 
al>le modification of the rostrum found in some Pontellidae is 
mentioned below in connection with the eye. 

The two rami of the caudal furca are usually movably 
articulated with the telson or terminal segment. Their setae 
are very constant in number and position, and afford valuable 
systematic characters. In some pelagic forms these setae attain 
an exaggerated development (Fig. .42), while in some commensal or 
y)ara8itic forms they become converted into hook-like organs of 
adhesion (Ihivp/fijus). Between the furcal rami and somewhat on 
the dorsal side is tlie anal aperture, covered by a small supra-anal 



l-’io. \'J. 

t'i>htc<'Iuun}( X lo. (Afti’i GirNltint ht.) 


plate which may represent the })Ost-anaI region of the telson in the 
llranchiopod Lepidurus and the Alalacostraca. 

A modification of the thoracic nigion which may be mentioned 
here is the development in several Ascidicolidae of a dorsal Imood- 
pouch formed by a fold of the integument arising sometimes from 
the fourth, sometimes from the secoml free thoracic somite. 

The modifications which the form of the body undergoes in 
parasitic Kucopepoda consist in the coalescence of somites leading 
ultimately to the disappearance of segmentation, and in the develop¬ 
ment of lobes and processes from the various regions of the lx>dy. 
The free edges of the thoracic somites may be produced into 
lamellar appendages, or wing-like lobes may be developed on the 
doi*sal surface {Notopterophm'^us), 

Appeudaffcs. - -The nntennides are uniramous, and in many 
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the free-living Eucopepoda they assist in swimming. They arc 
liirther modified in many cases, in the male sex, to act as prehensile 
organs for seizing the female. They arc most fully developed in 
the Gymnoplca, where they may exceed the body in length and 
may consist of twenty-five segments (Fig. 41, A, a). Throughout 
the Gymnoplea and also in the Cyclopidae and Asterocheridiu*, 
where the number of segments is less, Claus and Giesbrecht have 
demonstrated their homology with those of the twenty-five- 
segmented form. As an example we may give Gicsbrcclit’s com¬ 
parison of the segmentation of the aiiteniiules in a species of 
f with the typical arrangement as found in many Gymnople.i. 

Cyiiiiiopli*:! 1, 2, :t, 4, 5, G, 7, S, J), 10,11, 12,13,14. 15, Iti. 17, IS, 10, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

i, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, S, 0, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, 15. 16, 17 

f*//.7o/wV 1, 2, :!, 4, 5, 6, 7, S. 9,1^11,12,13,11,15,16, 17 

In the Harpacticidae and other families with ;i l educod numl)cr 
of segments the homology has not been demonstrated, hut there 
can be little doubt that tlic twenty-five segments of the (Jymnoplea 
represtmt tlic typiciil and primitive arrangement from whieli the 
otlicrs have ])een derived. In the parasitic foims the antcnnules 
are usually greatly reduced. In the Caligidac the basal portions 
of the antennules become coalesced wdth the front of the liead, form¬ 
ing a bilobed prominence. In some genera this ]>ears, on either 
side, a sucker which .serves to att:ich the parasite to its host. Ex¬ 
cept in this instance, however, the antcnnules (h> not b(‘Come con¬ 
verted into organs of attachment ns the antennai* frcfjuotitly do. 

In most, ])orhaps in all cases, the antcnnule, as in f)thcr (h ustacca, 
bears sensory setae of the type to which Giesbrecht has given the 
name “ aesthctascs,’^ and these arc commonly more numerous in the 
male sex. In some cases each antcnnule bears only a single 
acsthetasc, which imiy then be of relatively great size. 

In those Eucopepoda in which the antennulo of the male is 
transformed into a clasping organ for seizing the female, the (listed 
is flexed upon the proximal portion (Fig. 43, A). It is probable 
that the point at which this flexion takes place is the same in all 
cases, corresponding to the articulation between the eightecnib 
and nineteenth of the primitive series of segments. The proximal 
))ortion oi the appendage becomes more or less swollen, owing to 
the strong development of flexor and extensor muscles of this joitit, 
and the opposed edges are often armed with teeth or spines. In 
those Gymnoplea in which this clasping apparatus is developed, 
only one, generally the right, antcnnule is modified (Heterarth- 
randria). In the Podoplea, on the other hand, the modificati(ni, 
when present, is bilateral. The occurrence of this modification of 
the male antennules in many families of Eucopepoda which, in ;niy 
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scheme of classification, are widely separate from each other, and 
especially the fact that the geniculation occurs in the same place 
in some, probably in all cases, suggests that this character is a 
primitive one for the whole group, and that its absence is a 
secondary modification. This view is supported by the interesting 
fact observed by Claus, that in some Gymnoplea Amphaskandria 
a trace of this modification persists in the coalescence of the 
twentieth and twenty-first segments of the antennule in the male, 



Km. 43. 

A, cImnimh;; nitti'iiniilo of inab* (Vntt'fiHfJjrs f.v/w'cf««(OyiiinnpU‘a, Hntt‘rartliraiulrm); *, 

Oi** n, last i»air of tlioracir limbs of tin* <■«, eiidoiKsiitos ; rx, exopcxIitc N. 

of tiio inolitiLsl a.> u clwlato jnaspiii}' origan. (Att»*r Sars.) 


and that in some cases this coalescence only appears in the antennule 
of one side as in the allied Heterarthrandria. 

The antennae, like the antennules, preserve in many Euco- 
])cpoda the general structure and the natatory function which 
they have in the nauplius. They are most fully developed 
in the Gymnoplea, where they consist of a protopoditc of 
two segments, an endopodite of two segments, and a multi- 
ai ticulate exopodite, and bear numerous long natatory setae (Fig. 
41, B). In the Po<loplea the natatory function is less well marked, 
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lM‘ing usually superseded by that of clinging organs, in the 
1 larpacticidac and Asterocheridae the exopodite is retained, though 
often reduced to a single segment. In the other families it dis- 
apjiears altogether. The endopodite never consists of more than 
two segments, so that in the absence of the exopodite the 
appendage is usually composed of four segments. In the parasitic 
families the antennae generally form organs for attachment to 
the host, provided with a strong curved claw and, in some cases, 
even with a chelate termination. 

Tiie lahrnm and meiasioma are very variously modified, especi¬ 
ally in tiio parasitic forms, and will be described below in connec¬ 
tion with the other mouth-parts. In the free-living forms the 
metastoma may either form simple ridge or may be provided 
with a pair of movable lateral lappets. 

The mimlibles are especially interesting from the fact that in 
many Eucopepoda (especially the Gymnoplea) they retain moie 
completely than in any other Crustacea the form of biramous 
swimrning-limbs which they possess in the nauplius. The body of 
the mandilde is formed by the proximal segment, and the remaindei* 
of the protopodite, together with the endopodite and exopodite, 
forms the “ palp ” (Fig. 8, A, p. 12). Hansen has pointed out the 
existence in some Gymnoplea of a minute intermediate segment 
iKJtween the body of the mandible and the large segment which 
bears the endopodite and exopodite. It would seem, therefore, 
that the body of the mandible in the Eucopepoda, and no doubt 
also in other Crustacea, represents the precoxal segment of the 
limb. The endopodite, as in the Ciise of the antennules, consists 
of, at most, two segments, while the exopodite may consist of 
five or six. The cutting edge in most free-living forms is armed 
with teeth and setiie. 

The type of mandible just described is universal among the 
flymnoplea and is found in some Ilarpacticidac and Ascidicolidae. 
More usually, however, among the Poiioplca the palp is reduced, 
as in Cyclops, to a papilla bearing a tuft of setae, or is altogetln^r 
absent. The form of the cutting edge is variously modified, especi¬ 
ally in the parasitic and semi parasitic forms. In many of these the 
mandibles have a sickle-shaped blade, with the point directed into 
the cavity of the mouth, but in those forms which have completely 
suctorial mouth-parts (formerly grouped together as Siphonostomala) 
the mandibles become simple piercing stylets, and are enclosed 
within a conical or tubular “siphon” formed by the upper and 
lower lips. In some cases the siphon may be as long as the bo<ly 
{Acohtiopfwnis) (Fig. 44, \). The structure of this siphon is m)t 
in all cases the same, though it does not seem to be the case, as 
has l>een stated, that it is ever formed from the labrum alone. 

The inariUnlac (commonly called the maxillae) are mo.st < <*ni- 
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j)letely developed in the Gymnoplea and some Harpacticidae, in 
which endopodite, exopodite, and epipodite are distinct, and the 
protopodite is produced internally into a large masticatory lobe and 
two smaller distal lobes (Fig. 9, 

A, p. 13). In the Cyclopidae 
the epipodite has vanished, the 
exopodite and endopodite are 
very small, and only the large 
masticatory process of the proto¬ 
podite persists. In many Har- 
])acticidae and in the other 
families the maxiliula undergoes 
various degrees of reduction. 

The two pairs of appendages 
succeeding the maxillulae are 
commonly designated the outer 
(or anterior) and inner (or 
posterior) maxillipeds, and were 
for long considered to represent 
the separated rarni of a single 
pair of appendages. This in¬ 
terpretation was put forward 
by Claus, who found that, in 
the metanauplius stage of 
Cifdops and other forms, 
two appeared to arise irom a (arit iat\a or 



A, Aeontiophnriut scuUttus, 9» troui tlie sUh\ 
X 60. Most of the apjjendajifs an* omitted, 
•s siu*t4inal .sijdion ; vi, t)ie nidiinHiitar> sixth 
|«iir ot tlunsicic liitibs ; l-f-, tin* i*oii1h.sc»s1 first 
the sHoond alsioininal Komit*‘s ; 4-f 6, th<* fotirth 
abtioinnia! soiiute coalescnl with the t^lson. 


Hansen, how- 


nnsntn't m last nu'tanaupiiiis sta^;**. Hip oiithne 
of tlip Itody as se»Mi fnmi alKjvi*. Tlu* first tiui't* 

has discovered, and the api)pnda«PS are omitt4*«l, but tlm Iiidi- 

’ _ inputs of tlip i>ostenor apppiiduiips me npph by 

transiKirpucy tlirou>;h Uu* l>oily. iiiaxillai*; 

wup, ina.Nillipnfs, spi)aiatp<i horn tlm maxilla** 
by tin* liiip dpflninj: the first thoi-aeic somit**; 


single rudiment, 
ever, 

observation has been confirmed 
by Giesbrecht and by Claus 
himself, that in the larvae of (AmVm^^bii^htT «wimminK*h.pt. 

certain marine Gymnoplea 

{KmalajiuSf Ithincalanus, Pontellay etc.) in which the body is more 
elongated than usual, the rudiments of the two appendages are not 
only quite distinct, but are separated from each other by the suture 
line which marks off from the head the so-called first thoracic 
somite (Fig. 44, B). The “outer (or anterior) maxillipeds” are 
therefore the maxillae, while the inner (or posterior) pair, for which 
the name maxillipeds may be retained, must be regarded as the 
first of the thoracic series, and the somite corresponding to them 
is, at least in some cases, coalesced with that which bears the first 
piir of swimming-feet. The maxilla in its most fully developed 
form consists of a flattened and shortened axis of, at most, eight 
segments, of which, the first and second each bear two, and the 
third a single endite (Fig. 41, C). In the Gymnoplea this appendage 
is beset with plumose setae, which act as a net in collecting food- 
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particles. In the Podoplea the setae are generally much reduced, 
a!id stout spines are developed on the cndites. In many cases, 
especially in parasites, the armature is reduced to a single terminal 
claw-like spine and the limb is exclusively a clinging organ. 

Ill the parasitic family Lernaeopodidae, a very remarkable 
apparatus of attachment is formed by two appendages which unite 
to form a sucker-like organ of complicated structure (Fig. 45, Jl). 
In some cases, when the appendages are short, tiiey coalesce com¬ 
pletely to the base, but in other cases they have the form of 



At’hiht'rrs 'prn'ormn (Lpniaoop(xli«laf). A, larva in tlr^t fopepodiil (lor.sal vm'w. h, 

ailult v**ntral view, x 2^. n ', niitenriul«; a", aiitenTui; r.i//, ctMiu'iit Kinnd oiMiiiiiiK intu 

ovuiuct; e,imwlian eye; /.caiwlalfurca; f.gl, frontal cement pluiifl; maxilla; wuej), ma\il- 
li|)«l; o, opening of oviduct; ord, oviduct diatended with egira ; openingH ot hpermuther.it■. 
(After ClauH, slightly modiiied.) 

long arms, united only at the tip. These appendages have been 
regarded sometimes as the “ first maxillipeds ” (maxillae) and 
sometimes as the “ second maxillipeds ” (here called maxillipeds). 
The fact that a pair of glands, identified as the maxillary 
(excretory) glands, open at their base, seems to show that the 
former interpretation is the correct one. An apical coalescence 
of paired appendages is not’ known to occur in any other 
Arthropods. 

The maxilliped (first thoracic limb) is always uniramous, and is 
generally more elongated than the maxilla (Fig. 41, D). It consists 
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of, at most, seven (perhaps eight) segments, but the number is 
often much reduced, and, as in the case of the maxilla, the limb 
is commonly modified into a clinging organ with a strong terminal 
claw, or, as in a section of the Harpacticidae, into a subchelatc, 
prehensile “ hand.” 

The five following pairs of appendages (the thoracic limbs of 
the ordinary terminology, the second/ to the sixth of the system 
here adopted) are in some Gymnoplea all similar and in the form 
of biramous swimming*legs. This form is retained by some, at 
legist, of these limbs in all Copepoda in the later larval if not in the 
adult stage, and constitutes of the most general characters of 
the sub class. 

Each consists typically of a broad and flattened protopodite of 
two segments, and of an endopodite and exopodite, each with, at 
most, three segments, flattened, and bearing marginal natatory setae 
together with, on the outer edges, strong spines (Fig. 3, B, p. 8). 
The proximal segments of the protopodites of each pair are con¬ 
nected with each other across the middle line by a plate formed 
by a transverse fold of the sternal integument (the “ Bauchwirbel ” 
of Zenker), so that in the liackward and forward movement in 
swimming the two appendages move as one. 

The last (sixth) pair of thoracic limbs are similar to the preceding 
pairs only in the females of some genera of Gymnoplea. In the 
male sex of that order they are always modified into copulatory 
organs, often very complex, by means of which the spermatophores 
are affixed to the copulatory aperture of the female. This modifica¬ 
tion is asymmetrical on the two sides in correlation with the 
asymmetrical development of the internal generative organs in 
the group (J'ig. 43, B). In the females of many Gymnoplea the 
appendages exhibit every stiige of reduction even to complete dis- 
ap[)earance. In the Podoplea the appendages are always present 
(ITig. 44, A, vi.), except in the more degraded parasites; always 
vestigial, consisting of one or two small segments; and are not 
specially modified in the male. In some Harpacticidae and Ascidi- 
colidae, however, they become enlarged in the female sex into 
plate-like appendages serving to protect the egg-masses. It is 
noteworthy that these vestigial limbs of the last pair may persist 
oven in ciises where the preceding pair of limbs is suppressed. 

In the Podoplea (but not m Gymnoplea) the genital apertures 
of the female on the first abdominal somite are guarded by valvular 
plates moved by muscles. These valves have been supposed to 
represent a vestigial pair of appendages. 

In the parasitic forms, with the loss of the power of locomotion, 
the thoracic limbs become more or less reduced. In Leniaeoceniy 
for example, they persist as microscopic though completely formed 
limbs set at long intervals along the length of the unsegmented 

6 
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body. In the Chondracanthidae the anterior two pairs alone are 
developed, and these become enlarged in the adult into clumsy, 
unsegmented bifid lobes. In other cases the thoracic limbs are 
reduced to minute, unsegmented processes, or some or all of them 
may disappear. In a few cases the adult is entirely without 
appendages, as in the Herpyllobiidae. 

Alimentary System ,—The alimentaiy canal is in many cases of 
simple form, not divided into sharply defined regions and without 
diverticula. The stomodaeum and proctodaeum are short. In 
many Gymnoplea there is a short median diverticulum anteriorly, 
and in some cases, immediately behind this, a pair of small lateral 
(hepatic) caeca which may be bifid {Euealamis), In some Cory- 
caeidae and Asterocheridae these caeca are large and much 
branched (Fig. 46). Groups of gland-cells described as salivary 

occur in the region of the 
labrum and epistome. 

The extrinsic muscles of 
the alimentary tract are well 
developed in Eucopepoda. 
Certain muscles running 
from the anterior part of the 
gut to the dorsal and anterior 
region of the body-wall are 
of importance in producing a 
rhythmical displacement of 
the whole alimentaiy canal, 
and serving, in the absence 
of a heart, to cause a circu¬ 
latory movement of the blood. 
In some parasites the dilator 
muscles of the oesophageal 
region are greatly developed 
and act as a suctorial 
apparatus. The short rectum 
(proctodaeum) is usually pro¬ 
vided with dilator muscles running outwards to the l)ody-wall 
in addition to the usual constrictors, and the rhythmical movements 
of dilatation and contraction produced by them have been regarded 
as subservient to a process of anal respiration. 

The alimentiiry canal is usually nearly straight (except for the 
sternal flexure of the oesophageal portion), but in a few Gymnoplea 
and in CuncerUla (Asterocheridae) its course is slightly sinuous. 

Circulatory System ,—A heart is present in most Gymnoplea and 
in the genus Misofphria among the Podoplea. In all other Cope- 
poda it appears to be wanting. When present it has an abbreviated 
saccular form, and is situated in the region of the first or second 
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free somite. There are three ostia, one median on the posterior 
surface and a lateral pair. Anteriorly the heart gives off an aortic 
vessel, usually very short. Only in Eiicalanus is the aorta described 
as extending into the frontal region of ahe head and dividing into 
two pairs of lateral vessels. 

In the majority of the free-living Podoplea where the heart is 
absent the blood is kept in motion mainly by the continuous 
rhythmical backward and forward movements of the alimentary 
canal, effected by the extrinsic muscles already mentioned. In 
certain parasitic forms (Caligns^ young Achtheres) a heart, or an 
apparatus having an analogous function, is said to be present, but 
exact details as to its structure are wanting. 

In Lernanthropus and some other Dichclestiidae a closed system 
of vessels is present containing a yellowish or reddish fluid. There 
is no heart, and the relation of this system to the circulatory 
apparatus of other Copepoda is quite obscure. 

Excretory System .—The maxillary (“shell”) gland is the func¬ 
tional excretory organ in the adult stage of most, if not all, 
Copepoda. It is much larger in the freshwater forms, where the 
duct is long and convoluted, than in the marine forms, in which it 
is often hard to find, and sometimes apparently absent. The end 
sac is small, and the tube terminates in a short chitin-lined duct 
opening on the posterior surface of the maxilla. 

In the freshwater Harpacticid Belisarius a curious vibratile 
organ is found connected with, or in close proximity to, the 
maxillary gland. It has been supposed to be of the nature of 
a “flame-cell,” but it is more probably a muscular fibre or 
membrane aiding the circulation of the blood in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the gland. 

Glands .—Unicellular dermal glands are present on the body and 
limbs of most Eucopepoda. Certain pelagic forms belonging to 
various genera of the Centropagidae and Oncaeidae are known to 
be phosphorescent, and Giesbrecht has shown that this is due to 
certain of the dermal glands, the secretion of which becomes 
luminous on issuing from the apertures of the glands. In fresh¬ 
water Cyclopidae and Harpacticidae the secretion of the dermal 
glands envelops the body when the water dries up, and forms a 
protective case enabling the animal to survive prolonged desiccation. 

Nervous System .—The ventral nerve-cord is always short, not 
reaching beyond the fourth free thoracic somite. It is divided 
into distinct ganglia in the Gymnoplea, but in the Podoplea, so far 
as is known, the ganglia are all coalesced. In the Corycaeidac and 
in the parasitic families the whole system is still more concentrated, 
forming a thick perioesophageal ring. Even in the Gymnoplea the 
distinction between ganglia and commissures is not sharp, nerve- 
cells being present abundantly on the latter as on the former. 
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III Ctjdops it has been observed that the pair of nerves to the 
antennae originate from the oesophageal connectives, so that 
as regards their nerve-supply these appendages are parastomial. 

Sense-Orgam, —The paired compoumi eyes of other Crustacea 
appear to be unrepresented in the Eiicojiepoda, although rudiments 
of them were observed by Grobben in the development of Cahinus. 
The nauplius-eye^ on the other hand, is almost universally present 
in the free-living Eucoiiepoda, and even in many of the parasitic 
forms, and in some cases, especially among the (Tymnoplea, it 
attains a complexity of structure not observed in any other class 
of Crustacea. 

In the simplest and typical form it consists of three ocelli, each 
supplied by a separate nerve from the brain. Two of the ocelli are 
dorsjil and look upwards and forwards, while the third is ventral, 
looking downwards. Each consists of a cup-shaped mass of pigment, 
contiiining in its cavity a number (up to ten) of retinal cells con¬ 
tinuous at their distal ends with the nerve-fibres, and having (at 
least in some cases) a rhabdome near the proximal end. In the 
genus Anomalocera (Pontellidae) and in some Asterocheridue the 
number of ocelli is increased to five, those of the dorsal pair being 
doubled. 

In some Eucopepoda the eye is movable by means of special 
muscles. These are wanting, however, in many cases (Cyclops), 

In some cases the visual apparatus is perfected by the addition 
of a pair of corneal lenses formed by thickening of the cuticle 
over the dorsal pair of ocelli. These may be inconspicuous as in 
Cyclojffi, or large and well-defined as in Mirada (Harpacticidae). It 
is, however, in the two widely sexmrate families of Pontellidae and 
Corycaeidae that the structure of the visual apparatus reaches 
its highest degree of complication. In the former the dorsal ocelli 
are often provided with cuticular lenses, and in addition there may 
be developed a vesicular crystidlinc body interposed between the 
retinal cells and the cuticle. The ventral ocellus approaches the 
sternal surface and sometimes projects as a napilliforra or peduncu¬ 
late prominence, while the deflect^ rostrum in front of it becomes 
thickened in such a manner as to form a biconvex lens, serving to 
concentrate the rays of light upon it. 

In the Corycaeidae (Fig. 47) the three ocelli are widely 
separate and the median element remains small, while the dorso¬ 
lateral pair attain a much greater—sometimes relatively enormous 
—development. Each is provided with a large biconvex cuticuLir 
lens (/), and the retinal apparatus is at a considerable distance 
from this, at the apex of a conical space the base of which is 
formed by the lens and the walls by a delicate membrane. The 
pigment-cup (p) is elongated into a tubukr form and at its mouth 
is .sot a vesicular ** crystalline body” (r). In Coryraevs the posteiior 
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part of the ocular apparatus reaches back into the region of the 
anterior thoracic somites, and in Copilia the pigment-cui)s enclos¬ 
ing the retinal cells lie together in a conical protuberance on the 
sternal surface of the body. 

In this account it has been assumed that the “ paired eyes ” of 
Pontellidae and Corycacidae arc derived from the dorso-lateral 
elements of the naupliiis-eyc. It must be mentioned, however, 
that Claus, while aclmitting this derivation in the case of the 
Corycacidae, regarded the lateral eyes of the Pontellidae as homo¬ 
logous with the paired compound eyes of other Crustacea. If it be 
the case, however, that in the Pontellid eye, as in those of other 
Eucopepoda, the retinal cells are “inverted’’ (or are connected 
with nerve-fibrils at the end turned towards the light), this 
homology would seem to be impossible. 

A problematical organ to which a visual function has been 
attributed is found in the genus Plcuromamma. It lies on one side 



Fio. 47. 

CnryaUM^ ongiima, mal**, from tlio sI«Ip, showing; om* of the large ])airtHl eyes. /, lens; C, 
crystalline body ; tubular pigineiit-cup. (After Leuckart.) 


of the cepiia|ic siiield, in the region of the maxillipeds, and consists 
of a globular refractive body enclosed in a mass of pigment, the 
whole projecting from the surface of the body in a little papilliform 
elevation. It has also been suggested that this is an organ of 
phosphorescence, but according to Giesbrecht this is not the case. 

The aesthefasesj* or “olfactory filaments,” of the antennules 
have already been mentioned. Their number and arrangement 
vary very much in different forms, and afford valuable systematic 
characters. 

The frontal sense-or/jam'' are certain sensory setae, generally 
a single pair, on the front surface of the head above the rostrum, 
which are supplied by a pair of nerves arising from the. brain, 
and which have been supposed to be the seat of some special 
sense. 

The existence of “auditory” organs in the Eucopepoda is 
doubtful. A pair of statocysts have been described in the 
anterior part of the brain in Eucalanvii. 
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Iiepi'odiictive System. —The ova^'y may be paired or single. It is 
generally of small size and the ova pass at an early stage into the 
oviducts, which are large and give off blind diverticula (Fig. 48, 
nt). In the parasitic forms the ramifications 

t of the oviducts (or uteri) occupy the greater 
part of the body-cavity, and even, in Chondra- 
canthus^ invade the misshapen thoracic limbs. 
In the terminal iX)rtion of the oviducts the 
-ov. are glandular and secrete the cement 

-ut when expelled are agglu¬ 

tinated together. The openings of the oviducts 
are on the first abdominal somite, and may 
be ventral, lateral, or dorsal in position. The 
genital valves covering the openings have been 
fd. already mentioned. 

Ill the great majority of Eucopepoda the 
). female generative apparatus possesses another 
opening or pair of openings on the ventral 
side of the genital somite, serving for the 
^8. entrance of the sperm and communicating 

“'tertially with a single or double spermatheca 
oi^fiiing of oviduct; or, (Fig. 48 sv). On each side the spermatheca 
copuiatoryii)ore; ^>,8pemia- gives off a duct w.hich communicatcs With tho 
of oviiuct. '(Atw'iCrtti^" oviduct close to its external aperture. Rarely 
(Pleuromamma) only one sperm-duct is present. 
This sperm-duct is lined ivith chitin, but, in some cases at least, 
the spermatheca is devoid of such a lining and is difficult to 
detect except when distended ivith spermatozoa. It is stated to 
be altogether absent in Heterocope (Gymnoplea). AVhilc the details 
of this apparatus have been investigated only in a relatively small 
number of forms, it seems probable that the possession of special 
copulatory pores apart from the openings of the oviducts is a 
characteristic of all Eucopepoda. Canu has proposed to divide 
the order into two groups, Monoporodelphya and Dijiorodelphya, 
according as the copulatory pore is single or paired, but it appears 
from Giesbrecht's researches that the two conditions may l>e found 
in closely allied forms. The last-named author has observed that 
in Scoitocheres (one of the Asterocheridae) the sperm-duct opens 
not into the spermatheca but to the outside by a separate pore 
close to the opening of tho latter. 

The eggs are sometimes deposited singly in the water 
(some Gymnoplea), but in the great majority of the Eucope¬ 
poda they are cemented together into packets by means of a 
secretion formed by the oviduct. In all except a very few' 
cases (Choniostomatidae) these packets are cairied by the female 
attached to the openings of the oviducts until the eggs hatch. 
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The brood-pouches of the Ascidicolidae have already been 
alluded to. 

The like the ovary, may be paired or single, the former 
condition occurring chiefly among the parasitic forms. The vas 
deferens is sometimes developed only on one side of the body. 
This arrangement is univeisal among the Gymnoplea and is found 
also in some Harpacticidao. Three regions are distinguished in the 
vas deferens, which, however, are not sharply defined from each 
other. A narrow proximal portion is followed by a wider part in 
which the spermatozoa accumulate and become surrounded by a 
layer of secretion giving rise to the sheath of the spermatophore 
and a widened terminal part in which the development of the 
spermatophore is completed. 

The possession of definite spcrmatophores seems to be a universal 
character of the Eucopepoda, distinguishing them from all the 
other “ Entomostracan orders. The spermatophores may be 
globular, pyriform, or, commonly, sausage-shaped, and consist of a 
firm cuticular (not chitinous) investment enclosing a mass of 
spermatozoa together with a substiince which by its expansion 
serves to expel the spermatozoa. In addition, the spermatophore 
contains a coagulable secretion which is expelled before the 
spermatozoa and forms a sheath surrounding them within the 
female spermatheca. Externally the “ neck ” of the spermatophore 
is surrounded by a mass of a cementing substance secreted in 
the terminal portion of the vas deferens for attachment to the 
copulatory aperture of the female. In tlie Gymnoplea the last pair 
of thoracic feet of the male are modified to form an apparatus by 
which the spermatophores are transferred to the female. In the 
other Eucopepoda special copulatory appendages are absent. 

Dkyelopment of Eucopepoda. 

The majority of the Eucopepoda hatch in the form of a very 
typical Nauplim larva, though many parasitic forms reach a later stiige 
of development within the egg. The adult stage is reached by a very 
gradual metamorphosis, the most marked change of shape occurring 
(in the free-living forms) in the transition from the last metanauplius 
to the first “ Copepodid stage.*' In the parasitic forms great changes 
occur in the later stages, some of which are described below. 

The youngest nauplius stages (Fig. 6, p. 11, and Fig. 49, A) 
have an oval unsegmented body from which the dorsal shield is 
not yet defined, a large labrum, and the usual three pairs of 
appendages, the second pair (antennae) bearing a masticatory 
process, while the third pair (mandibles) are often without such a 
process at this stage. A large unpaired eye and a pair of antennal 
glands (which later degenerate) are present. 
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The later iiauplius stages ])ass without any sudden change into 
the nutanaupliiis (Fig. 49, B, C), in which the dorsal shield becomes 
marked off and several pairs of appendages appear as rudiments 
behind the mandibles. According to the earlier investigations of 
Claus, the secotid pair of these rudiments were believed to give 
rise to the “outer and inner miixillipeds,” but, as stated above, 
it is now known that this is an error arising from the fact that 



Larval stages of i'clonii't liniimrrhkin* {-('•■(nvhiliia A, tmupliiis; B, parly 

niPtananpliiis ; C, later niptaiianiilins. 1, ant<‘nnulp; 2, anTpiina; 3, mandible; 4, inaxillula ; 
6, 5, maxilla ami maxilliped (forniPily regardeil as jjarts of one ai)j>endagp); I, II, first anti 
.spcoiui pairs of swimniiiig-legs ; on , aims ; ( j , brain : «/-, gpnital colls ; tn , mouth ; me , primitive 
mesoderm cells ; ol , labrnm. (After Grobbeti, fiom Kiirschelt and lleiilcr’s Kmbryolo ( jy .) 


in the metanaupliar stages of most Copepods the appendages are 
very much crowded together. 

The transition from the metanaupliar to the Copepodid star/es 
(sometimes known as the “ Cffdops dafjes is marked by a straighten¬ 
ing of the body, which in earlier stages is ventrally curved, and by 
the unsegmented posterior region becoming sharply marked off from 
the broader anterior part. The limbs begin to show the characters 
which they have in the adult, the antennnles elongating and becom¬ 
ing divided into more numerous segments, the antennae losing the 
in.isticatory process, and the mouth-parts and SAvimming-feet 
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approximating to their permanent form. The caudal furca is also 
developed at this stage. There are typically four somites defined 
in front of the unsegmented abdominal region in the first Copepodid 
stage, and three pairs of swimming-feet. In each of the five 
succeeding Copepodid stages a somite is added, giving, together 
with the terminal segment or telson, the typical number of ten free 
segments. In the majority of cases, however, as already mentioned, 
the number of somites in the adult is reduced by coalescence or 
suppression, with corresponding changes in the course of develop¬ 
ment. The constriction which marks ott* the broad anterior from 
the narrow posterior region falls, in the first Copepodid stage, 
behind the third free somite. It is moved backward one somite at 
each moult, the Podoplea reaching the final limitation of the regions 
at the second and the (iyninoplea at the third Copepodid stJigc. 
In the more primitive forms (Ctdanus) the development of the 
limbs, like that of the somites, tiikes place in regular order from 
before backwards. In the more specialised forms, while the rudi¬ 
ments of the limbs appear in this order, there is a tendency for the 
anterior swimming-feet to outstrip in their development the maxillae 
and maxillipeds, which remain for some time as rudimentary buds. 

Life-History of Parasitic Eucopepoda. 

In no other group of Crustacea has parasitism led to such 
diversity of structure and of life-history as in the Eucopepoda. 
The parasitic habit of life has been adopted to a greater or less 
degi'ee by many very different families, and every transition is 
found from the normal free-living types to those most completely 
adapted to a parasitic life. 

In those Eucopepoda which, while parasitic, retain to some 
extent the power of locomotion, the general structure of the adult 
does not differ greatly from that of the free-living types and the 
sexual dimorphism is not accentuated. Thus in the famil}" Astero- 
cheridae, which have, as a rule, completely suctorial mouth-parts 
and are parasitic on various invertebrata, most of the species are 
capable of swimming and retain the general Copepod form. In 
the Ascidicolidae, which live rather as commensals than as parasites 
in the alimentary tract of Tunicata and Echinoderma, we find a 
scries leading from the little-modified forms {Noiodelx^hijn^ etc.) which 
live in comparative freedom in the pharyngeal sac of the Tunicata, 
and in which the adults of both sexes possess natatory thoracic limbs, 
to those species which live in the stomach and intestine, and have 
assumed in the female an almost vermiform shape, with limbs adapted 
to push their way through the contents of the alimentary canal of 
the host. The male in most cases is free-swimming, at least in the 
adult stage, and is correspondingly less modified in general form. 
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As an example, we may take Enterognathus, recently described 
by Giesbrecht. This form differs from most other Ascidicolidae in 
infesting, not a Tunicate, but the Crinoid Antedon rosacea. The 
female (Fig. 50 ) has an elongated body which presents the full 
number of segments. Antennules and 
antennae are short and consist of few 
segments. The mouth-parts are not suc¬ 
torial. The mandible consists of a long 
and narrow blade, with toothed cutting 
edge and a vestigial palp of two seg¬ 
ments. The maxillipeds are absent The 
first four pairs of thoracic feet are 
short and biramous, with the endopodite 
forming a broad, spoon-like plate, without 
setae, while the exopodite forms a strong 
curved claw. By movements of these feet, 
and by elongation and contraction of the 
body, the parasite pushes its way through 
the contents of the intestine of its host. 
The last pair of feet are broad lamellae 
fringed with hairs, covering the point of 
attachment of the egg-masses, and prevent¬ 
ing these from being detached in the 
movements of the animal. The abdomen 

Kn,,rot,J!«l.oLntniac,,.UM ends in a well-markcd furca, bearing a few 
X 17. (AftfrGi»‘Mhreclit.) shoi’t SetaC. 

11, VI, second aiul sixth thonu ic i • r . . i 

somites ; 1, first uixiominai ihc male 18 frec-swimming, and pre- 
sents the typical Copepod form, with fully 
segmented body and natatory thoracic 
feet. Its most striking feature is the entire absence of mouth- 
parts, there being no trace of the appendages between the antennae 
and the first pair of swimming-feet. 

The life-liistory is as follows. The earlier stages are unknown, 
but it appears that the first Copepodid stage is free-swimming, and 
that both sexes enter the Jilimentary canal of the host in the second 
Copepodid stage. Retrogres.sive changes then take place, the suc¬ 
ceeding stages of the female resembling the adult in general shape, 
while those of the male lose the natatory setae of the thoracic feet. 
In the adult male, however, these are reacquired, while the mouth- 
parts disappear and the animal escapes from the host. Where it 
meets with the female is not definitely known, but it is at least 
probable that the latter temporarily leaves the alimentary canal of 
the Crinoid, and clinging to the surface of its body, is there fertil¬ 
ised by the male. 

In certain families of the truly parasitic forms with suctorial 
mouth-parts (Caligidae, Lernaeidae, Lemaeopodidae) a community 
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of origin is indicated by the possession of a larval glandular organ 
of adhesion in the frontal region (Fig. 45, A, f,gl). In the 
Galigidae the hrst Copepodid stage becomes attached to the skin of 
a fish by a long filament (frontal band) which appears to be formed 
by the consolidated secretion of a convoluted tubular gland lying 
in the frontal region. Larvae in this stage were described by 
Burmeister as a distinct genus, under the name Ckalimu,% and it 
may conveniently be designated the Chalimvs In later 
stages both sexes become fiee, and in some species at least 
retain the power of swimming freely, attaching themselves only 
temporarily to fishes for the purpose of sucking their blood. 
The males and females, at the stage at which fertilisation takes 
place, do not difier greatly, but after impregnation the genital 
somite of the female becomes greatly distended and filiform egg- 
masses are produced. 

A more complex life-history is that of the Lernaeidac. Lernaea 
bmnchialiii is hatched as a nauplius, and when it reaches a stage 
corresponding to the first Copepodid stage (Fig.- 51, A) it becomes 
parasitic on the gill-filaments of 
a fish, usually one of the Pleuro- 
nectidae, attaching itself at first 
by the subchelate antennae and 
the maxillae, and later by the 
frontiil cement-gland. It then 
j)a.sses into a “pupal” stage 
(Fig. 51, B), in which the power 
of movement is lost and retro¬ 
gressive changes occur, especially 
in the swimming - legs, which 
lose their setae and become 
unsegmented stumps. Later, 
the power of locomotion is 
regained, and the parasite leaves 
its first host in a form which 
corresponds to the adult stage 
of free-living Copepods. Sexual 
maturity is now reached and 



the female (Fig. 52, B) is dis- 

1 1.,. '•'wo larval staww of lArnatti, branchialui. 

tinguished Ijy the great elonga- a., itr.st CQi)eiKxii(i b, pupal stage, a' 

tinn nf tVin rarrinn nf (TAnitfll aiit«*niiulH ; a", antenna; /^tlrstand second 

non 01 tne region ot tne genual mw. of emrat 

segment. Impregnation takes by fronui Ri»nd; oc. ii»upmi«..y.. 

, . • • (After Claus, from Korsclielt and Beider’s 

place in this free-swimming hnbnfoUujy.) 


stage and the male does not 


develop further. ‘ The female, however, seeks a second host, a 


fish of the family Gadidae, and becoming attached to the gills, 


burrows into the flesh so that the whole anterior region of the 
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body is embedded. Three ramified processes grow out from the 
head into the tissues of the host, and the region of the genital 
somite becomes enormously enlarged, forming the greater part of 



Fin. 52. 


Lri'uttni ot'ttnrhhdi'i. A, ; H, at copulatory O, D, lat«r atagea of female 

aft<T attaclimeiit to wcoiul host. »»', anti*iiiiule; antenna; /•', /^^ Urst ami fourth pairs of 
MM'imininx'h'et: r/, oismiiiK of s)N>riiiatherH; wiji/, ma\niii>e<}; (x', nan]>liiiH-Hye; />;>, Hj>ennato- 
l»hor« sac; t, testis. (Aft»'r ClaiH, froni Korsclielt and Ileitler’s KnUirfiologif,) 

the vermiform body (Fig. 52, C, D). The swimming - feet arc 
retained in a vestigial condition near the anterior end. 

In some other forms parasitic on fish (Lernaeopodidae, Chon- 
dracanthidae) the male is attached to the female in a dwarfed 
condition throughout life. The larva becomes parasitic in the 
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first Copepodid stage, and the later stages of the typical series arc 
suppressed, the characteristic features of the parasite being assumed 
at the next moult. 

In the Choniostomatidae, which are parasitic on other Crustacea, 
the larva hatches in the first Copepodid stage, with two pairs of 
swimming-feet, and becomes attached to the host by an adhesive 
fronUl plate, corresponding probably to the “frontal thread” of other 
forms. This larva may give rise at once to the adult form, or a 
pupal stage with reduced limbs may intervene. The male is similar 
to the female in essential structure, but of much smaller size. 

The most extreme stage of degeneration is reached in the 
Herpyllobiidae, which are parasitic on Polychaete worms and on 
Crustacea. In Rhizm'hina^ which is the most thoroughly known, 
the adult female is entirely without appendages, and is attached by 
a tubular process which ramifies within the body of the host in a 
fashion recalling the “ roots ” of the Uhizocephala. The adult male 
is also entirely limbless, but remains enclosed within the last larval 
skin (of the first Copepodid stage). Within it are formed a pair of 
relatively enormous spermatophores, w^hich are not expelled from 
the body but discharge their contents through ducts W'hich pass 
out close to the point of attachment, and in front of the position 
of the larval mouth, A number of males are atUvehed to the body 
of the female near the gen itill apertures. 

The Monstrillidae have a ver}'' remarkfible life-history, which 
has only recently been niiide known. The adults of both sexes iire 
free-swimming, and are without mouth-parts or alimentary canid. 
The newly hatched young are also free-swimming, but the inter¬ 
mediate stages are endoparasitic within various Polychaete annelids. 
The life-history is most fully known in the case of Ihiemovera dawo\ 
investigated by Malaquin (Fig, 53). The adults (F) have antennules 
and four pairs of swimming-feet, but no trace of antennae oi- 
mouth-parts. The fifth pair of thoracic feet are vestigial in the 
female and are stated to be absent in the male. The alimentary 
system is represented by a blind stomodaeal invagination and a 
mass of undifferentiated endoderm cells. The female carries a 
.single packet of eggs (ov) adhering to a pair of very long seUie 
{{f.s) which spring from the genital valves. The young are hatched 
as nauplii, without mouth or alimentary canal, and with strong 
hook-like mandibles (A). The nauplius burrows into the body of 
its host (the Polychaete Salmacimi), casting its cuticle in the 
proccs.s and losing its limbs, so that when it reaches the body- 
cavity it consists merely of a mjis.s of embryonic cells without a 
cuticle (B). From the body-cavity the parasite passes into the 
vascular system of the host, where it undergoes its further develop¬ 
ment. A thin cuticle is now secreted, and a pair of processes begin 
to grow out . from one end of the ovoid body (C, pr). These 
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increase in size, in some cases, to several times the hiigth of the 
body, and as the cuticle covering them is very thin it is believed 
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g.x, genital setae; si, iwsition of mouth; mtl, mandible of nauplius ; n, nerve-corrl coiin»H‘tiiig 
brain with ventral nerve-chain; or, mass of eggs carried on gi'uitnl setae; on ary; pr, 
absorx>iive processes. (After Malaqulii.) 


that they act as absorptive organs. In some cases, but not always, 
a second pair of these processes is found behind the first. From 
the position which they occupy relatively to the nidimonts of 
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appendages afterwards appearing, it is believed that they represent 
the antennae and mandibles of the nauplius. The organs of the 
iidulf are gradually differentiated within the cuticular sac, which 
enlarges with the growth of the animal. The ])ointed posterior 
end of the sac is surrounded by rows of recurved hooks (D), and 
these appear to be used in boring a way out through the tissues 
of the host when development is complete (E). The reproductive 
organs are developed before the pjirasites escape from the host. 
After escaping, a single moult tfikes place and sexual maturity 
is reached. 

The life-history of the Monstrillidae may be compared with that 
of the male Enievognaihus described above, in which the earlier 
larval stages and the adult are free-swimming, while the intervening 
sUiges are parasitic and degenerate, and in which also the adult is 
incapable of feeding. 

Morphology of Branchiura. 

Tlie body is much flattened, and is divided into three regions, 
an unsegmented, cephalothoracic region followed by three free 
thoracic somites and an unsegmented abdomen (Fig. 54). The 
cephalothoracic region is covered by a greatly developed head-shield 
or carapace, which, while not projecting beyond the articulation of 
the succeeding somite as a distinct “ shell-fold,” is expanded on Ctach 
side in a great wing-like pleural fold. In many species the lateral 
folds are produced backwards and cover the thoracic somites and 
their appendages, and sometimes even the abdomen. The abdomen 
is notched or bilobed, and bears a pair of minute furcal rami {f). 

Appendages. —The antennules are small, consisting of four 
segments, of which the first is divided into two parts and is 
provided with a large hooked claw and some smaller spines, used 
for attachment to the host. The antennae are also short, uniramous 
in the adult, of four segments, the basal part provided with stout 
spines. 

The mouth-parts are suctorial, the upper and lower lips together 
forming a proboscis (Fig. 54, p) within whicli are enclosed the 
mandibles and maxillulae. The maxillulae are never included in 
the proboscis in suctorial Eucopepoda. 

The mandibles are without palps in the adult and have sickle- 
shaped, serrated tips. The maxillulae are stated to be wanting in 
the genus Dolops, In Argulus they are simple, lancet-like blades. 
The maxillae (“ first maxillipeds ”) are very remarkably modified. 
Except in the genus Dolops, where they end in stout hooked claws, 
they are represented chiefly by a pair of large lidhesive suckers 
(Fig. 54, mx"), situated some distance in front of the proboscis. The 
sucker is developed from the basal portion of the appendage, the 
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distal segments which are present in the larva ])er8isting as a 
vestige under the outer margin of the sucker or disappearing 
altogether. The sucker itself is provided with strong muscles and 
its margin is strengthened by radiating chitinous rods. 

The jini thoracic appendage (“ second maxilliped *') {mop) consists 
of five segments, the basal one produced into a lobe a^med with 
strong teeth and the end of the limb carrying two stout claws. 

The next four pairs of appendages are biramous natatory feet. 
The first pair is attached to the cephalothoracic region, che remain¬ 
ing three correspond to the three free thoracic somites. Each 
consists of a stout protopodite, which, in some species at least, has 


✓a‘. 



f. 


Fio. 54. 

ArfftiluM nnirrivttnvfy female, from b»*low, x 5. a\ nntennule; n", antenna; c, paired eye; 
/, caudal fnrea; inx", sucker formed by maxilla (“ lirst mR\illii>etl ’’); ttixj), first thoracic 
api>endaKe (** second maxilliped "); p, suctorial proboscis; poison spine. (After Wilson.) 


three segments, and an exopodite and endopoditc of about equal 
length. The exopodite is unsegmented, and the endopodite consists 
in the first pair of three segments, in the second of one, and in 
the last two pairs of two segments. Both rami are furnished with 
two rows of long plumose setae, set along the dorsal and ventral 
margins respectively. The insertion of the broadened bases of 
these setae gives to the exopodite and endopodite the appearance of 
being divided into numerous short segments, and they have been 
so described, but the arrangement of the musculature shows that 
these do not represent true segments of the limb. 

On certain of the anterior legs in most of the species the 
protopodite carries at its distal end, besides the endopodite and 
exop<^ite, a slender appendage, known as the flagellum^ which 
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originates to the outer (or dorsal) side of the exopodite, and is bent 
backwards upon the protopodite. It is provided with two rows of 
plumose setae, and its probable function is to cleanse the lower 
surface of the carapace. The homology of this appendage is 
doubtful. It cannot be an epipodite since it springs from the 
distal segment , of the protopodite. Nothing ecpiivalent to it is 
found in the Eucopepoda. 

In the male sex the peduncles of the last two, sometimes of the 
last three, piiiis of legs are modified for purposes of copulation. 
The details differ in the different species, but in all the peduncle of 
the penultimate pair is excavated to form a seminal pouch which 



A, n«'r\nus .s>st«‘iu of Ai tj uhi aiurruvin's. <*, naujilins-eyp ; below is the 

tliniiigh wliicb thn oesophagus jiasses. H, iHnuile reprcsluetive orpins, orv, ovary ; oih*m- 
Of ovidurt; >/), siMTinjitlu*C!i ; the pai»iHue on which the spernmthecal ducts open aie .>epii 
just below the openiiis of oviduct ; ^p, “tactile ])apiliae." C, iimle rei)r<xluctivp orpins, gf, 
accessory ;;l!ind ; <>, external openinj; ; s,v, .soininal vesicle: ty testi.s. (After Wilson.) 

0 ))ens on the dorsal surface of the limb. On the anterior surface 
of the peduncle of the last pair is a peg-like process which seems to 
be used for opening the mouth of the seminal pouch so that the 
latter can be filled with sperm. In some species in the female sex 
a pair of finger-like processes (Fig. 55, B, Lj)) are situated at the 
sides of the genital orifice between the last pair of legs. These 
may possibly represent a vestigial sixth pair of thoracic appendages. 

In the genus Argulns a very peculiar poison apparatus is 
siUiated in front of the mouth. It consists of a hollow spine (Fig. 
54, .sp), which can lie withdrawn into and protruded from a sheath 
by the action of special muscles. The duct which traverses it com- 
muuieatt‘s with three groups of large unicellular glands lying at its 
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base. These glaiids appear to be a specialisation of some of the 
dermal glands which (as in many Eucopepoda) are abundantly dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the body. 

AHmenfan/ Stfstem .—The alimentary canal has a narrow oeso¬ 
phageal region, with strong circular and longitudinal muscles, which 
}>rqjccts, funnel-like, into the wide stomach. The latter gives of!‘ 
a pair of diverticula, which are much ramified, and occupy the 
greater part of the lateral lobes of the cephalothorax. When feed¬ 
ing, these diverticula, as well as the stomach and intestine, become 
filled with the juices of the host. The stomach is followed by a 
wide intestinal region which is separated by a sphincter from the 
narrow rectum. The latter is without the dilator muscles found 
not only in Eucopepoda but in most Crustacea. 

Circulatory Systerik —The hefirt is situated at the junction of 
thorax and abdomen, and sends off an aorta which reaches iis far 
forward as the brain. It is provided with one or two p.airs of 
lateral and inferior afferent ostia and sometimes a median inferior 
efferent opening at the base of the aorta. There appeals to be 
doubt as to the existence of a posterior median efferent opening. 
In the earliest larval stages the heart is absent, and the circulation 
is mainly carried on, as in the later stages it is assisted, by 
rhythmical contractions of dorso-ventral muscles in the abdomen. 

Excretory System .—An excretory gland of the usual type is 
present, and has been identified as the maxillary gland (shell- 
gland). It appears from the investigations of Claus and of 
Nettovich, however, that it differs from the maxillary gland of 
the Eucopepoda and other Crustacea in opening not on the maxilla 
but on the first thoracic limb (the so-called “ second maxilliped ”), 
or on the sternal surface of the body close to the base of that 
a])pendage. 

Xervoas System .—The ventral nerve-chain (Fig. 55, A) is 
shortened, but six ganglia can be distinguished. The stiitements as 
to the origin of the nerves to the two pairs of maxillipeds are con¬ 
flicting, but the last four ganglia supply the somites of the four 
pairs of swimming-feet, the la.st also sending nerves to the abdomen. 

Sense-Organs .—A median (nauplius) eye of the usual structure 
is set upon the dorsal surface of the brain (Fig. 55, A, e). In 
addition, there are a pair of large compound eyes (Fig. 54, e) 
visible through the transparent integument of the dorsiil surface. 
Each is supplied by a stout optic nerve which swells into a 
ganglion before entering the eye. The eye is movable, but it 
differs from the similarly movable, non-pedunculated eyes of the 
Branchiopoda in the fact that it moves not in a ** corneal pouch ” 
but in a blood-space which intervenes between the outer ends of 
the quadripartite crystalline bodies and the integument. Seen 
from above this bloc^-sinus is bounded on the anterior, external. 
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ttiid posterior sides by a chitinous wall. It seeras not unlikely 
that further research will show the wall to be formed by an 
invagination of the cuticle, in which case it may represent the 
vestige of a corneal pouch like that of the Branchiopoda. 

Kepoduetive Sysiem .—The ovary (Fig. 55, B, ovij) is unpaired 
and, at its first appearance in the larva, asymmetrically placed, 
afterwards assuming a median position. Rudiments of two ovi¬ 
ducts are found in the larva, but that situated on the same side 
of the body as the ovary atrophies, while the other develops 
further and ultimately opens (id) in the middle line between the 
bases of the last pair of legs. 

A pair of spermathecae (Fig. 55, B, sp) are found in the 
abdomen. They are not connected with the oviducal opening, but 
each has a short duct which gives off a blind diverticulum and 
terminates on a papilla with a retractile spiniform tip close to 
the anterior margin of the abdomen. It is believed that the 
sharp points of these papillae pierce the envelopes of the eggs 
when the latter are laid, so as to permit the entrance of the 
spermatozoa. The eggs are laid attached to stones or other objects. 

The testes (Fig. 55, C, t) are paired and lie in the abdomen. 
Their ducts unite to form an unpaired seminal vesicle (".r), and 
after receiving the ducts of a pair of accessory glands (gl) lying 
in the thoracic region again unite to open by a median pore (o) 
between the bases of the last pair of legs. The seminal pouches 
on the penultimate legs of the male and the structures connected 
therewith have already been mentioned. 

Development of Branchivra. 

In some species of Argidns the newly hatched larva has all the 
appendages similar to those of the adult with the exception of the 
first maxillipeds, which are not modified into suckers but are stout 
clasping limbs, each consisting of four segments and ending in a 
double claw. In other species, however, among which is the 
common European A, foliacetis, the newly hatched larva differs still 
more from the adult (Fig. 56). The antennae are biramous, having 
a large unsegmented exopodite which is lost in the adult, and the 
mandibles have a large uniramous palp of two segments. The 
antennal exopodite and the mandibular palp are tipped with plumose 
sebie and serve as swimming-organs. The heart is not found in 
the earliest larvae but develops after the first moult. 

.Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The majority of the Eucopepoda are marine, but numerous 
species, belonging chiefly to the families Centropagidao, Harpac- 
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ticidae, and Cyclopidae, are very abundant in fresh water. Most 
of the Gymnoplea are pelagic, forming a very important part 
of the plankton of the sea and of lakes. The non-parasitic 
Podoplea, on the other hand, with the exception of a few pelagic 
groups like the Corycaeidae, belong to the bottom-fauna. A large 



Newly hatched larva ot Argiilu^ foliaceMt. a', antennulo ; n", antenna; md, mandible • mdt. 
mandibular palp; tuTr maxilla (tirNt maxilliiied); (second i .maxilliped; }d, n*, llrat and 

fourth paira of HwiniminK'feet. (After Claua, from KorHchelt and' Heidera JCmOryoloyy.) 

proportion of the parasitic forms of various families attack fish, and 
some of these, such as Lernaeocera and Achth?re$^ occur in fresh water. 
Penndla is sometimes found on whales. Other parasitic and semi- 
parasitic forms are found on various groups of marine inverte¬ 
brates. The Branchiura are temporary parasites on fish and occur 
bpth in the sea and in fresh water. 

Most of the free-living Eucopepoda are minute, but some of the 
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parasitic species attain a greater size, the largest (Penndla) being 
more thin a foot in length. 

No fossil remains of Copepoda are known. 

Affinities and Classification. 

On the hypothesis that the Nauplius represents the ancestral 
type of the Cnistacea, the Eucopepoda would be regarded as the 
most primitive existing members of the class, retaining, as they 
do, naupliar characters in the form of the first three pairs of 
appendages and in the absence of paired eyes and of a shell-fold. 
As already indicated, however, it is much more probable that they 
are to be regarded as a specialised and in some respects degenerate 
group which, while retaining, in some cases, a very primitive 
structure of the cephalic appendages, has diverged from the 
ancestral stock in the reduction of the number of somites, the loss 
of the paired eyes and shell-fold, and the simplified form of the 
trunk-limbs. The prevalence of parasitism and, the great structural 
changes associated therewith render the classification of the Euco¬ 
pepoda a matter of peculiar difficulty, and none of the schemes 
hitherto proposed is altogether satisfactory. In Claus's system 
( 1880 ) the distinction drawn by most of the older authors between 
free-living and parasitic forms is still maintained in the two chief 
divisions of Gnathostomata and Siphonostomata, the latter includ¬ 
ing forms in which the mouth-parts are more or less distinctly 
suctorial. Giesbrecht has shown, however, that this arrangement, 
and also that proposed by Canu, based on the copulatory pores of 
the female, are quite unnatural, since forms with biting and suc¬ 
torial mouth-parts and with paired and unpaired copulatory pores 
may occur within the limits of the same family. Giesbrecht's own 
classification of the Eucopepoda, which is given below, marks a 
distinct advance, especially as regards the separation of the more 
primitive pelagic families to form the group Gymnoplea. His 
arrangement of the remaining families, which he groups together as 
Podoplea, is, however, less convincing, and he does not attempt to 
define the position of many of the parasitic forms. The system is 
therefore incomplete and can only be adopted as a temporary 
expedient pending further investigation. 

Some modern writers follow Zenker and Thorell in referring 
the Branchiura to the Branchiopoda, although the only character 
which can now be referred to in support of this arrangement is the 
presence of paired compound eyes. On the other hand, the com¬ 
parison instituted by Claus between the appendages of Branchiura 
and Eucopepoda shows a general similarity of structure which can¬ 
not be disregarded. The only serious difficulty in the way of this 
comparison is the difference in the position of the maxillary gland. 
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which in the Eucopepoda, as in other Crustacea, opens on the 
maxilla, but in the Branchiura on the first thoracic appendage. It 
seems more probable, however, that a shifting of the aperture has 
taken place than that the appendages do not correspond serially 
in the two groups. 


Sub-Class Copepoda, H. Milne-Edwards (1830). 

Order 1 . Eucopepoda, Claus (1875). 

Paired com pound eyes al>sent; genital apertures on the seventh 
trunk-somite; thoracic limbs without fiagellum; fertilisation hy 
sper matoph ores. 


Sub-Order 1. Gsrmnoplea, Giesbrecht. 

Last thoracic somite firmly connected with tlie preceding somite and 
movably articulated with the first abdominal somite ; last pair of thoracic 
appendages in femal(‘ similar to preceding pair, or reduccid or absent, in 
male ahvays present and modified as copulatory organs; one or neither 
of the antenniiles geniculate in male; eggs deposited singly or carried in 
a single packet; heart generally present; vas deferens unpaired, its 
opening unsymmetrically placed. Free-living forms, mostly pelagic. 


Tribe 1, Amphaskandria, Giesbrecht. 

Antennules of male not geniculate, with more numerous aesthetascs 
than in female. 

Family Calanidae. This extensive gioup is divided by Sara into 
twelve families. Most of these corre^spond to sub-families recognised by 
Giesbrecht. Calanns, Leach (Fig, 41); Eucalanns^ Dana; Rhincalanns^ 
Dana; Calocalanus, Gie.sbrecht (Fig. 42); Paracalanus^ Boeck; Pseudo- 
calanuSj Boeck ; AetideuSj Brady ; KHchaeta, Philippi; Pha'mva^ Claus; 
Seolecithrix^ Brady ; Diai/is^ G. 0. Sars; Sfephoi^y Scott; TharybiSy G. 0. 
Sara; Pstnidocyclopia, Scott, (The families represented by the last eight 
genera are separated from the Amphaskandria by Sars to form a division 
Isokerandria.) 


Tribe 2. Heterarthrandria, Giesbrecht. 

One of the antennules geniculate in male. 

Family Centropaoidae. Divided into eight families by Sara:— 
CentropageSf Krbyer ; Viaptovius, Westwood ; Pseudodiaptomus, Herrick ; 
Heterocope, G. 0. Sars; LucicuHa, Giesbrecht; Temora, Baird ; Metridia, 
Boeck ; Hetei'orhabdus, Giesbrecht; PleHrovianma, Giesbrecht; Arietellus, 
Giesbrecht Family Pseudocyclopidae. Pseudocyclops, Brady. Family 
Candaciidae. Candacia, Dana. Family Pontellidae. Divided into 
four families by Sars;— Ponfella, Dana ; Parapontella, Brady ; Acartia, 
Dana; Anomaloeera, Templeton; Tortanus, Giesbrecht 
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Sub-Order 2. Podoplea, Giesbrecht. 

(Most of tlie following cliaractei*8 are subject to modification in parasitic 
forms.) 

Last thoracic somite movably articulated with the preceding, and 
firmly united with the first alxlominal somite, which it resembles in size 
and form. Last pair of thoracic feet vestigial in both sexes; not 
modified as copulatory organs in male. Both or neither of the anteiinules 
geniculate in the male. Eggs generally carried in pairM or unpaired 
masses. Heart absent (except in Mi^ojihria). Male reproductive system 
usually paired. J'ree-living (rarely pelagic) or paiasitic. 


Tribe 1. Isokerandria, Giesbrecht. 

Swimming forms with antennules not geniculate in male, generally 
similarly segmented in both sexes, and parasitic forms allied to these. 

Family Clausidiidae. Clausidium^ Kossmann. Family Corycaeidae. 
Conjcaeufi^ Dana (Fig. 47); Copilia^ Dana; Sapphirinciy J. V. Tliom]»on. 
Family Oncaeidae. Oncaea^ Philippi. Family Lichomolgidae. Licho- 
viohjHs^ Thorell. Family Eroastlidae. ErgasiliiSy Xordmann. Family 
Bomolochidae. /jomo/oc^u«, Nordmaim. Family Clau.siidae. ChiHsiUy 
Clai>arede. Family Nereicolidae. Nercicohiy Keferstein. 

Tribe 2. Ampharthrandria, Giesbrecht. 

Swimming forms, with l)oth antennules geniculate in male, generally 
differently segmented in the two .sexes, and parasitic forms allied to these. 

Family Misophhiidae. Misophria^ Boeck. Family Harpacticidae. 
This extensive group corresponds rather to an assemblage of families (cf. 
Sars); — Harpacticus, Milne-Edwards ; Longipnliay Claus; Cnvinio^ 
Norman ; Ectinosoma, Boeck ; PelHdium^ Philippi; TrgasteSy Norman ; 
PorcelluHuiUy Claus; Idya^ Philippi; ThalestriSy Claus; IHosuccits^ 
Boeck; CanihocainptuSy AVestw’ood ; BelisaHuSy Maupas; Lnophout*', 
Philippi; .SV^W/a, Dana; A/irucm, Dana ; A a.s*, Giesbrecht; Clytnn- 

7iestray Dana. Family Cyclopidae. CychpSy Muller; Oithona, Baird. 
Family Moxstriludae. Monstrillay Dana; Haemoreray ^lalaquin (Fig. 
63). Family Ascidicolidae. Ascidicolay Thorell; NotodelphySy Allman , 
IhropyguSy Thorell ; NofopterophoruSy Costa; EnterognathuSy Giesbrecht 
(Fig. 50). Family A.sterocheridae. Asterocheresy Boeck; Acontio- 
phorusy Brady (Fig. 44); Cancerillay Dalyell; SrottochereSy Giesbrecht; 
Artrotrognuy Boeck (Fig. 46). Family Nicothoidae. Kicothoi'\ Audouin. 
Family Dichklestiidae. Dichelestiumy Hermann; LnnanthropnSy 
Nordmann. 

The position of the remaining families (consisting wholly of parasitic 
fopm.s) with respect to this system of classification is not yet determined. 
The groups most usually accepted are :— 

Family Calioidae. CaliguSy Muller. Family Lernaeidae. Lemaeay 
Linn. (Figs 51, 62); Pennellay Oken; Lemaeoceray Blainville. Family 
Lernaeopodidae. Lemaeopoday Krbyer ; AchthereSy Nordmann (Fig. 
46). Family Chondracanthidae. Chondracanthmy La Roche, Family 
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Ohoniostomatidae. Ghoniostoma^ Hansen. Family Herpyllobiidae. 
Herpyllohius, Steenstrup and Liitken ; Rhizorhina, Hansen. 

Order 2. BrancMura, Thorell (1864). 

Paired comi)oiiiid eyes ])i*esent; genital apertures on tifth trunk- 
somite ; thoracic limbs sometimes with flagellum ; no spermatophores. 

Family Argulidae. Argulus^ 0. F. Muller (Fig. 54); DolopSy 
Audouin ; Ghonopeltisy Thiele. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CIRRIPEDIA 

Sub-Class Cihiupedia, Burmeister (1834). 

Order 1. Thoracica. 

Sub-Order 1. Pedunculata. 

„ 2. Operculata. 

Tribe 1. Asymmetrica. 

„ 2. Symmetrica. 

„ 2. Acrothoracica. 

„ 3. Ascothoracica. 

„ 4. Apoda. 

„ 5. Eliizocepliala. 

Definition .—Crustacea which are sessile in the adult condition; the 
carapace (very rarely absent) forms a mantle completely enclosing 
the body and limbs, usually strengthened by shelly plates; the 
posterior limbless part of the trunk is vestigial and usually ends in 
a caudal furca; the anteniiules are organs of attachment, becoming 
vestigial in the adult, and the antennae generally disappear; man¬ 
dibles without palp; typically six pairs of biramous cirriform trunk- 
limbs ; usually hermaphrodite, female genital apertures on first 
trunk-somite, male apertures behind last pair of limbs; paired eyes 
absent in adult; development with metamorphosis; young generally 
hatched in nauplius stage and passing through a so-called “ cypris 
stage " with bivalved shell. 

Historiail .—Some of the Cirripedia are sufficiently common and 
conspicuous to have attracted attention from remote times. They 
are probably referred to by Aristotle, and they formed the subject 
of a curiously persistent mediaeval myth, current in literature from 
the twelfth to the beginning of the eighteenth century, regarding 
the origin of the Barnacle Goose. While the earlier systematista 
not unnaturally classed the barnacles and acorn-shells as Mollusca, 
it seems strange to find this view of their affinities surviving the 
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anatomical investigations of Cuvier. Lamarck, who was the first 
to give them the name “ CirrhipMes'' (later corrected by Burmeister 
to Cirripedia), referred more or less vaguely to their affinities with 
Crustacea, as did also Oken and others, without definitely removing 
them from the Molliisca. 

It was not until J. Vaughan Thompson, in 1830, described the 
development of Ikdnnus from the “ Cijpris ” larva that the Crustacean 
nature of the group was placed beyond dispute. A little later 
Burmeister (1834) and Thompson himself (1835) completed the out¬ 
line of the life-history by discovering the earlier nauplius stage, 
confirming the long-forgotten observations of Slabber, who had 
figured the nauplius of Lepas as early as 1767. Although notable 
contributions to the anatomy of the group were made by Martin 
Saint-Ange (1835) and others, its taxonomy remained in the hands 
of concliologists, and new genera and species were established on 
the superficial characters of the shell alone. It is curious to note, 
as a survival of this period, that so recently as 1906 it was thought 
necessary to iiicludc a chapter on Cirripedes in a conchological 
work. Darwin’s Monograph of the Cirripedia (1851-54) placed 
the study of the group upon a new basis, and indeed still remains 
the chief work of reference on the subject. The discovery of the 
“ complemental males and of the remarkable genera Crf/ptophialUii 
and Proieolepas (the latter not since re-observed) are due to Darwin, 
while his systematic treatment of the normal Cirripedia (Thoracica) 
has scarcely been modified by subset[uent workers, except as regards 
the addition of new species, for the most part from the deep sea. 
Some anatomical errors in Darwin’s work were soon after corrected 
by Krohn (1859). J. V. Thompson had already in 1836 pointed 
out the resemblance of the nauplius larva of Saendina to that of the 
Cirripedia, and Lilljeborg (1859-60) established for that genus and 
its allies the group of “ Cirripedia Suctoria,” and showed that they 
passed through a “C'/y/^Ws” stage. Fritz ^liiller (1862-63) gave a 
more detailed account of the anatomy and larval stages of this group, 
to which he gave the name Khizocephala. Delage, in a remarkable 
memoir (1884), made known, for the first time, the complete life- 
history of l^acrulhm, and his results, though received with scepticism 
by some, have recently been confirmed by G. Smith (1906). The 
group of Ascothoracica was established by Laraze-Duthiers (1883) 
for the very remarkable genus Laura, and other genera have been 
added by Norman, Fowler (1889), Knipowitsch, and others. Among 
the more important contributions to the study of the normal Cirri- 
pedos may be mentioned the works of Hoek on the “ Challenger ” 
collections (1883-84), Aurivillius (1892-95), and Gruvel (1904), 
and on the larval stages those of Claus (1869), Groom (1895), and 
Hansen (1899). 
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Morphology of Thoracica and Acrothoracica. 

In general form and in many details of structure the Cirripedia 
as a whole depart more widely from the common type than do any 
of the other sub-classes of the Crustacea. This is correlated with 
the sessile habit of life which is universal within the group. 
In those forms which have become purely parasitic, as in the 
orders Ascothoracica, Apoda, and Rhizocephala, the modifications 
are still more profound, leading, in the last-named order, to the 
disappearance of every trace of Arthropod organisation. Neverthe¬ 
less, the life-history and even the minute characters of the larvae 
are so constant throughout the group that it is impossible to 
question the close relationship of the various forms. 


B. 




Kio. .‘m. 

A, /.f'/Jtes nnntifera; B, Jidbunns hamrri. (After Darwin.) c, rarina; r.Z, carino-lateral; 
lateral; /», iwlnncle ; r+r.i, rostrum coalesced with rostro-lateral; «c, scutum; f, tcrgum. 


Leaving aside for the present tne parasitic orders named above, 
the remaining Cirripedia, forming the orders Thoracica and Acro¬ 
thoracica (Abdominalia of Darwin), show considerable uniformity 
of structure, though differing widely in general appearance. In all 
cases, the animal is attached to some foreign object by the anterior 
portion of the body in the region of the antennules. The shell¬ 
fold is greatly developed, forming a “ mantle enclosing the body 
and limbs, and strengthened, as a rule, by shelly plates on its outer 
surface. Owing to a strongly marked dorsal flexure of the preoral 
region, the greater part of the body within the mantle comes to lie 
nearly at right angles to the anterior part. The anterior part of 
the cephalic region may be elongated into a flexible and muscular 
peduncle (Fig. 57, p\ as in the Pedunculata, or represented only by 
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Fio. 5S. 

Tvrrile)ta» Wriffhtii. A, • «ew of tlie whole fossil. 
D, a portion I further cnla ged. C, carinal scales; 
C.Lf cariiioOateral; L, la.«ral; rostro-lateral; 
A*, rostral. (Krotn Oruvc’ » Monographie.) 


a flattened disc of attachment, as in the Operculata and Acrothoracica. 
When a peduncle is present, the rest of the body enclosed by the 
mantle is distinguished as the capikilum. 

On account of the confusion which would arise from applying 
the usual terms of orienta¬ 
tion to animals of such com- A B 

plex form, it is customary, 
in describing Cirripedia, to 
employ an arbitrary termin¬ 
ology in which the animal 
is supposed to be placed 
vertically with the capitulum 
above, and the peduncle or 
base of attachment below. 

What is, morphologically, 
the sternal aspect of the 
peduncle and the anterior 
side of the capitulum is called 
the “rostral,” the opposite 
being the “ airinal ” side. 

The number and arrangement of the valcareous plates on the 
outer surface of the body afford valuable systematic characters, 
throwing light on the phylogenetic history of the group. It seems 

probable that in the most 
primitive Cirripedia there 
was no distinction of capit¬ 
ulum and peduncle, the 
whole body being en¬ 
veloped by a mantle, 
probably bivalved, and 
^ strengthened with shelly 
plates. Such a form is 
perhaps represented by 
the fossil Tmrilepas (Fig. 
58) from Silurian and 
Devonian rocks, in which 
the whole animal appears 
to be covered with im* 

Koriaiht pvijuiio. c, cariimi scales ; c./>. carino- bricating scales arranged 
lAteml; A, lateral; Jl.L, roatro • lateral; if, rostral. . ® ® 

H'lif capitular plates are not coirectly shown. (From m transverse roWS of flve 

LoricuUb (Fig. 59), appearing in the Lower Cretaceous, has been 
supposed to represent the next stage of evolution, showing the 
beginning of the differentiation between peduncular and capitular 
plates. In the peduncular region the arrangement of the plate.s 
is the same as in Turrilepas, At one end of the animal, several 
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plates of the terminal row on each side are much enlarged and 
represent the capitular plates. Much older than Loricnla^ however, 
and probably much more primitive, is the still-existing genus 
PolHcipe^, which dates back to the Silurian, i)ossibly to the 
Ordovician epoch. In Pollicijtes the peduncle is covered with small 
scale-like plates which increase in siie towards the capitular end, 
and in some cases (P. sf^rfns (Fig. 60)) show a complete gi’adation 
of size and arrangement up to the capitular plates themselves. 
The latter consist of unpaired rodrum and Carina^ with paired terga 
and scuta, with a varying number of lateral plates, forming a 
transition to the scales of the peduncle. 

From the type of Pollicipes two lines of modification may be 



PoUiciitfs sertuSf hliowing 
tr.'inNitioii from jicdiuicular 
HPaleH to aipitular 
(From Gnivrr.s Mvitogrtnihir.) 



Fig. 01. 

Stnlfifllinn stra, jis//, x !{. 
(After Sti'bOin;;, liom Aj*- 
it/rl. Brit.) 


traced. On the one hand, in the group Pedunculata, we find the 
scales of the peduncle becoming horny and disappearing, while 
the capitular plates diminish in number as wc pass from 
Scxilpellum (Fig. 61), through forms like Lepas (Fig. 57, A) and 
Dichelaspis, to Alepas and Anclasmi, where the mantle is entirely 
membranous. 

On the other hand, the Operculata may be supposed to have 
originated from a form rescmlding Polliripes, or intermediate 
between it and Loricida, The peduncle has disappeared, but the 
whorl of plates immediately below the capitular vahes have 
persisted, and, together with the rostrum and carina, have become 
united to form the outer “ wall” of tubular or conical form, within 
the opening of which the scuta and terga are articulated to fonii 
the movable operculum. The most primitive genus among the 
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Operculata is apparently Catophragmus (Figs. 02, 63), where the 
“ wall consists of eight pieces (or “ compartments,” as Darwin 
termed them), the unpaired rostrum and carina, and the paired 
lateral, rostro-lateral, and carino-lateral plates, and is further 
surrounded by several whorls of imbricating scales diminishing 
in size towards the periphery, and rei)resenting the armature of 
the vanished peduncle. In the other Operculata these scales are 
wanting, and a series can be traced in which the compartments 
diminish successively in number by coalescence, from Odomeris^ 
which has eight plates, through Balanus (Fig. 57, B) with six, and 

Elminius with four, to Pijr- 
goma, where all the plates 
have coalesced and the 
“ wall ” is undivided. Each 
compartment presents three 


Ki*i. G3. 

Diagruin sliowing the constitii* 
tioii of tJie“ wall” in Cotojihmgmus. 
The eight prineiDHl coinimrtineiitH 
are surrounded oy several wliorls 
of scales. (Fi'oin Qruvel’s Mono- 
(jraphit.) 

divisions, a central parie,s flanked by two lateral portions known as 
radii or alae according as they overlap or are overlapped by the 
adjacent compartments. The exact manner in which the over¬ 
lapping takes place varies in the different genera and affords a 
basis for systematic divisions. Thus Darwin divided his Balanidae 
into two sub-families: (1) the Chthamalinae, in which the rostrum 
has alae on both sides, or, in other words, is overlapped by the 
adjacent compartments; and (2) the Balaninae, in which the 
apparent rostrum is really formed by the fusion of the rostrum 
with the rostro-lateral comp«artments (Fig. 57, B, r + r/), and con¬ 
sequently has radii overlapping its neighlK)urs on both sides. By 
some recent writers the arrangement of the plates is interpreted 
somewhat differently, and, though its phylogenetic importance is 
recognised, the classification adopted is made to rest upon the 
number of compartments distinct in the adult. 




Fio. 02. 

Catophragmus jHilym€ru<t. The ui>i»er 
Hjjiire represents the oiitirO shell viewed 
from above. S, scutum : 'J\ terj;uiu, 
separated and fXirther enlarj'ed. (From 
Gruvel’s Moiwgrui}lt ic.) 
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Generally included with the Operculata, though iX)S8ibly deserving 
to rank as a separate sub-order, is the curious little group of Asym- 
metrica, comprising the single genus Verruca, These are sessile, 
like the true Operculata, and have the shell composed of a wall 
and closed by a movable operculum. But the operculum consists* 
of the scutum and tergum of one side only, those of the other side 
being fused to form one-half of the wfill, which is completed, on 
the side of the movable opercular plates, l)y the greatly dcveloi)ed 
and displaced rostrum and ciirina. 



Fit;. 64. 

Uiagrnniinntic vertical weetiun of DaJaniiit. Tito cirri are cut Hhort. A, uiiuh; nnt, 
aiitcnnulit; i/, mouth; C‘, cmina; r, corobral ganglion; mp, lainollae of th(‘ ‘'wall’’; 
(*}, cin-i; o.p, iiarietai canal; c.pal, mantle - cavity; c.r, radial canal of the base; v.t, 
tttaticular cueca; B, Htomach; gi.ce, cement-glandH; i, intestine; inf, “infundibulum" (con- 
tuining a prolongation of the mantle); l.ext, external lamina of the wall; adductor 

ai'.utorum muacle; depreaaor acuti moficle; depressor tergi muscle; w, ventral 

nerve-mass; o, opening of mantle-cavity; ov, ovaiy; v, itenis ; II, rostrum ; 'S, scutum ; s.o*i, 
egg-mass in mantht-cavity ; s.ro, rostral blood-sinus; T, torgum; r-V| seminal \eNieU>. (Fioiii 
Gruvol's MiniO{fra2^hir.) 


In the Pedunculata the shell is formed of simple calcified plates, 
increasing in thickness by the application of successive layers on 
the inner surface, while the uncalcified cuticle between them scales 
off periodically to admit of gi'owth, with the formation of a new 
cuticle underneath. In the simpler Operculata {Chthamalus), the 
compartments forming the wall are of this nature, but in most of 
the genem composing this group they have a more coiuple.v 
structure, being traversed by canals running parallel with the 
surface and containing prolongations of the hypodermis (Fig. 01, 
/’.// ami iuf). The complexity of the shell reaches its maximum 
in the genus Cmmula, the species of which attach themselves to 
the skin of whales. In these, the folding of the wall gives rise to 
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chambers on the inner and outer surfaces, receiving respectively 
branches of the ovaries of the Cirripede and prolongations of the 
epidermal tissue of the host. 

The base of the shell in the Operculata may be simple and 
membranous or it may become calcified, and in the latter case it 
may be traversed by radial canals (Fig. 64, c.r) carrying prolonga¬ 
tions of the hypodermis. 

In XemhaUums (Figs. 65, 66) among the Operculata the wall is 
reduced to a small vestige and the opercular plates are absent. 
The mantle-sac is elongated and appears as if divided into capitular 



and peduncular portions, giving the 
animal an extraordinarily close re¬ 
semblance to certain Pedunculata such 
as Alepas. 

It may be mentioned here that in 
the Pedunculate Anelasnuiy which is 
parasitic on sharks, the peduncle 
becomes imbedded in the muscles of 
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Flo. t)5. 


Fio. f>(>. 


XenolKilunun nlohinitith. Di.V4iam of tli« n*duced “ wall ” of 

Ji, the reduced “wall"; p, Mnnu.-s. (.\ canna; f’.A-f/;, carino-lateral 
I)eiiis. (From Ura\cl’s fuse<l with lateial ; liJ., rostro-lateral; R, 

yra2>hh\) rostrum, {VrorniinwcVs Monogniphie.) 


the host and gives ofl' minute ramifying filaments which no doubt 
serve for the absorption of nutriment. 

The body, enclosed within the mantle, consists of a cephalic 
region (“ prosoma ” of Darwin), followed by a “ thoracic ” region 
corresponding to the somites bearing the six pairs of cirri. These 
somites are usually indistinctly defined in the membranous integu¬ 
ment and the first is always coalesced with the head. There is no 
distinct “abdomen” in the adult except in so far as it is repre¬ 
sented by the caudal furca which is present in most Pedunculata 
and. a few Operculata. The furcal rami are usually small, unjointed 
or with few segments. Exceptionally they may be long and multi- 
articulate. 

Appendages ,—^The antennule.% which serve for attachment in the 
larva, usually persist in a functionless condition imbedded in the 
cement which fastens the end of the peduncle or the base of the 
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shell to the substratum (Fig. 64, ant. Fig. 67, A'), They appear, 
however, to be absent in the Acrothoracica. 

The antennae disappear in the adult in all normal Cirripedia. 
Their possible persistence in the Ascothoracica will be referred to 
later. 

The mouth-parts consist of simply formed mandibles, maxilhilae, 
and mmillae, the last united at the base to form a lower lip. The 
upper lip is large, often bullate, and at the sides, between it and 

the mandibles, are a pair of setose 
lobes Avhich have been sometimes in¬ 
terpreted as lateral lobes of the labrum, 
but which seem undoubtedly to be the 
mandibular palps. 

The appendages of the “ thoracic 
region, of which there are normally 
six pairs, form the characteristic “cirri” 
from which the name of the order is 
derived (Fig. 67, Cf). Each consists of 
a two-segmented protopodite bearing 
two long multiarticulate rami, the seg¬ 
ments of which are fringed with long 
hairs forming, when the cirri are pro¬ 
truded from the orifice of the shell, a 
“ casting-net ” for the capture of prey. 
The cirri increase in length and in the 
number of segments in the rami from 
before backwards, and the number of 
segments also increases with the age 
of the animal. The first pair are com¬ 
monly, at least in the Pedunculata, 
separated by a little space from the 
following pairs, and more closely 
associated with the mouth - parts. 
Further, the first two or the first 
three pairs are distinguished from 
the posterior pairs by being shorter 
and by having the segments beset with stiff spines w^hich prob¬ 
ably aid in the prehension of food. In the parasitic Anelasrmi the 
cirri are short, obscurely segmented, and quite devoid of setae 
(Fig. 68). 

In the Acrothoracica the cirri are reduced in number by the 
disappearance of the second and sometimes also of tlie third pair, 
and the first is separated by a Avide space from the remaining pairs, 
which are crowded together at the posterior end of the body. The 
first pair are reduced to small papillae in Crjfpfophialm, but in the 
remaining genera they are closely approximated to the mouth-parts, 
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Fio. 67. 

DisHection of from the side. 

.A', antcnniile ; C, curina; td, cement- 
gland and duct; cy, cirri (thoracic 
appendages); L, hepatic caeca; M, 
adductor muscle; Od, oviduct; Ov, 
ovary; P, j)enis; Sr^ scutum; T, 
testis; 2>, tergum ; Vd^ vas deferens. 
(From Claus’s Textbook). 
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and have two unsegmented rami. In Alcippe the last three pairs 
of cirri are uniramous. 

In many Pednnculata a membranous process (“filamentary 
appendage/* Darwin) grows out from the side of the body just 
below the origin of the first cirrus. In Conchoderrm similar 
appendages are also attached to the peduncles of some of the 
cirri, and in that genus and in Pollicipen others spring from the 
sides of the prosoma. These processes may be occupied internally 
by diverticula of the testes. In many Balanidae a setose plate is 
produced from the outer side of the peduncle of the third pair of 
cirri, and projects half-way across the dorsal surface of the body. 
In Cryptophialm two pairs of filamentary processes spring from the 
dorsal surface of the body. It seems possible 
that some of those appendages which are attached 
to the peduncles of the cirri or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their articulation to the body may 
be of the nature of epipodites. In many Cirri- 
pedia a fold of the integument projecting into 
the mantle-cavity originates on each side of the 
cephalic region at the point where the mantle 
loins the body. In the Pedunculata these folds, 
the “ ovigerous frena ** of Darwin, usually serve 
for the attachment of the egg-masses, and are 
equipped for that purpose with knobbed spines. 

In the Verrucidae they are absent, but in the 
other Operculata they are represented by large 
plicated membranes no doubt branchial in function. 

Alimentary System ,—The stomodaeum appears, 
is a rule, to form only the narrow oesophagus, 
the large stomach being without a cuticular lining. tJh" 

In some Acrothoracica (Cruptophialus), however, i>ody »nd tu** reduced 

^ j , j - cirri. (Fr»m Gnivel's 

a triturating apparatus is developed from the Moaogmphie.) 
inner end of the oesophagus, where it enters the 
stomach, consisting of two opposed horny discs carrying teeth and 
several rows of setae. The anterior part of the stomach generally 
gives off a number of large “hepatic” caeca (Fig. 67, A), while 
ramifying tubules forming the so-called “ pancreatic glands ” clothe 
the posterior part and open into it by numerous small apertures. 

In Alcippe^ among the Acrothoracica, the rectum and anus arc 
absent, and the ramified hepatic caeca radiate from the stomach 
into all parts of the body. 

Circulatory System ,—No heart is present in any Cirripede, and 
the lacunar channels in which the blood circulates are, for the most 
part, ill-defined. The most important and constant is the “ rostral 
sinus** (Fig. 64, s,ro) lying on the rostral side of the adductor 
scutorum muscle. It has a pair of valves at its lower end wdiere 
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it communicates, in the Pedunculata, with a canal traversing 
the length of the peduncle. 

Excreiovy System, —The excretory organs of the Cirripedia have 
been the subject of much discussion, and it is only recently that 
their structure has been clearly ascertained. Darwin described a& 
“ olfactory ** organs a pair of minute orifices, sometimes elevated on 
tubular papillae, on the outer side of the maxillae. These were 
shown by Hoek to be the openings of a pair of fine canals, which 
he regarded as “ segmental organs ” and described as opening into 
the body-cavity. This cavity has been shown by Bnintz to be the 
greatly enlarged “ labyrinth ” of the maxillary gland, the end-sac of 
which, discovered by Nussbaum, communicates with the labyrinth 
by a minute aperture. The end-sac is of considerable size, and 
may be divided by internal partitions. In addition to these 
maxillary glands, an excretory function is discharged by the hepatic 
caeca and by scattered “ nephrocytes,” the most important of which 
are aggregated in two masses at the sides of the cephalic region. 

Glands, —A very peculiar and characteristic feature in the 
organisation of the normal Cirripedia is the cement apparatus by 
means of which the attachment of the animals is eflccted. This 
consists of a pair of much-ramified follicular glands connected with 
a pair of ducts which open, in the later larval stages at least, on 
the antennules. In the Pedunculata these glands are lodged in 
the peduncle (Fig. 67, Cd\ and in the Operculata in the thickness 
of the basal plate (Fig. 64, gLce), In many Pedunculata (LejMS, 
Conchoderma, etc.) the openings of the ducts on the antennules 
serve throughout life for the escape of the cement, but in others 
(Scalpelluni, Follici 2 )es) numerous additional apertures are formed 
on the surface of attachment. In the Operculata the glands and 
their ducts ramify in a complex way over the broad base and 
discharge the secretion through numerous pores. In one species 
of Lepas (L. fascicularis) the cement forms, at the end of the 
peduncle, a vesicular mass, serving to increase the buoyancy of the 
floating colony. 

In the Acrothoracica, which bore into the shells of Mollusca 
and into corals, the cement-glands are much reduced and are prob¬ 
ably functional only in early life. 

Muscular System. —In the great majority of the Pedunculata 
and in the Operculata a strong adductor muscle (Fig. 64, 7 n.a.Sy 
Fig. 67, M) connects the two scuta dorsal to and in front (on the 
rostral side) of the alimentary canal. When the scuta are absent 
the muscle is attached on each side to the cuticle of the mantle. 
In the genus Ihla an ndducior scutmiim is also present, but as it 
crosses the body on the ventral side of the alimentary canal 
between the oesophagus and the ventral nerve-mass it cannot be 
regarded as homologous with the similarly named muscle of the 
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other Pedunculata and Operculata. In the Acrothoracica {Alcippe) 
also the adductor is ventral in position. 

The peduncle of the Pedunculata is provided with longitudinal 
and oblique muscular fibres, and some of these may extend into the 
mantle, but no definite muscles other than the adductor scutorinn are 
connected with the valves of the shell. In the Operculata Symmetrica, 
however (not in the Asymmetrica), a pair of depressor muscles are 
connected with the terga and two pairs with the scuta (Fig. 64, 
m.d.t^ TiLd.s). 

Nervous System. —The ventral nerve-chain is concentrated into 
a single mass, within which, however, the outlines of five pairs of 
ganglia may be made out. In the Pedunculata a pair of large 
nerves originating from the anterior part of the cerebral ganglia 
pass down the peduncle, and may perhaps represent the antennular 
nerves. 

Sense-Organs. —Apart from the setae, supposed to have a sensory 
function, on various parts of the external surface, and from such 
doubtfully sensory structures as “ Koehler’s organ ” in the pedun¬ 
cular scales of PollicipeSy the chief organ of special sense persisting 
in the adult is the nauplius-eye. This is deeply buried in the 
tissues of the body, on the dorsal surface of the stomach, and may 
be single (Pedunculata), or divided into two parts (Operculata). 
In Lepas it consists of two pigment-cups, each containing a single (?) 
cell, the inner surface of which bears a series of rodlets imbedded 
in the pigment. The structure of the paired eyes in the Operculata 
is not fully known, but it seems probable that they correspond to 
the two halves of the Lepadid eye separated, and not to the 
paired compound eyes of the Cypris larva. 

Reproductive System. —The great majority of the Cirripedia are 
hermaphrodite, and cross fertilisation is rendered possible by their 
gregarious habits. 

The ovaries in the Pedunculata are lodged in the peduncle 
(Fig. 67, Ov), sometimes invading the mantle (Concltodenna), and in 
the Operculata they occupy the basal and, when fully developed, 
also the parietal portions of the mantle (Fig. 64, ov). The paired 
oviducts traverse the prosoma and open to the exterior at or near 
the base ot the first pair of cirri. Just before reaching the exterior 
each oviduct expands to form a genital atrium (described by 
Darwin as an “ acoustic organ ”), with glandular walls within 
which is secreted a sac or sheath for the reception of the eggs. 
The extruded 3ggs contained in these sacs form the “ovigerous 
lamellae” frequently found within the mantle-cavity, where they 
are retained until hatching takes place. 

The testes lie for the most part in the prosoma (Fig. 64, c./, 
Fig. 67, r), extending, however, into the thoracic region and even 
into the filamentary appendages and the bases of the cirri. 
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Each Viis deferens expands in the thoracic region to form a seminal 
vesicle (Fig. 64, v.s). The two vasa deferentia unite after entering 
the long thread-like penis (Figs. 64, jp, and 67, P) which arises at 
the posterior end of the body on the ventral side of the anus. The 
penis can be protruded from the opening of the shell to deposit 
spermatozoa within the mantle-cavity of an adjacent individual, 
but probably self-fertilisation may occur in isolated individuals. 
The spermatozoa are filiform ami motile. 

Dwarf Males .—In the Operculata and in the great majority of 
the Pedunculata all the individuals of a species are similar and 
hermaphrodite, but in two genera of Pedunculata, Scal})ellum and 



Fio. 69. 

I)\varf males of—A, >Vv»/yW/»iw jiefonH ; H, .v. tjigas ; C, S. velutinum. Cn, vestigp of mantle* 
cavity; A', .Ntoinach; dl.c, conieut-gland; ^scutum; T, tergum; Te, testis; 1% seminal 
vesicle. (From Gruvel’s Monogrophif.) 

Ibhy dwarf male individuals occur. These are attached within the 
mantle-cavity of the large individuals, which may be either herma¬ 
phrodites of the usual type, or, in some cases, purely females. In 
the former case the males which are paired with hermaphrodite 
individuals present a type of sexual relations not definitely known 
to occur elsewhere in the animal kingdom except among the 
Myzostomida, and were termed by Darwin “ complemental males.” 

As regards their structure, the dwarf males show great differ¬ 
ences even in closely allied species of the same genus. In one 
group of species, including Scalpellum peronii^ S. villosum^ etc., the 
male is an almost perfect miniature of the large hermaphrodite 
to which it is attached (Fig. 69, A). The peduncle is distinct, 
though short, and the capitular plates are well developed. The 
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mouth-parts are normal, and the cirri are all present, but are composed 
of a restricted number of segments. The alimentary canal is com¬ 
plete, and in some cases even vestiges of the ovaries have been 
found. In a second group, comprising S, vulgarS, gigas, etc., the 


peduncle and capitulum are no 
longer distinct, and the capitular 
plates are vestigial (Fig. 69, B). 
The mantle - cavity is greatly 
reduced, and the cirri are re¬ 
presented by six pairs of unseg¬ 
mented processes each carrying 
two or three long setae. The 
gut ends blindly. In a third 
group of species, represented by 
stromiiy S. vdutinumy etc., the 
capitular plates have entirely 
disiippeared and the structure is 
still further degenerate (Fig. 69, 
C). It is among the species of 
the third group that complete 
separation of the sexes occurs, 
the large individuals being (juite 
devoid of male organs. 

The degree of degeneration 
exhibite<l by the males appears 
to be correlated, to some extent, 
with their place of attachment to 
the female or hermaphrodite in¬ 
dividuals. The less - modified 
males are lodged in fossettes in 
the margin of the mantle, while 
in those species where the modi¬ 
fication is more profound the 
males are attached within the 
mantle-cavity below or behind 
the adductor muscle. 

In Ihla the male (Fig. 70) is 
modified in a manner somewhat 
different from that observed in 
Scalpellim, The peduncle is long 
and the mantle is greatly reduced 
and does not enclose the body. 



Fio. T«>. 

A, «lwarf mal« of '{uoth ris. Cc, 
duct of ceinent-filand : ('.A', tenniiial part of 
vus deferens; C'p, reduced inantlo-cavily; A’, 
stomach ; brain ; (il.r, ceinent-Klands : 

ff.s.u’, sub-oes(ii>))a^'eal ganglion; U, eye ; 
(K, ot^sopha^us; A', rectum : 7V. testis; F.s, 
seminal vt'sicle ; c, ciiTn> (»r Usl pair. U, 
posterior cn«l of body with eaudal fnrea. 
(From Gruvel s 


The mouth-parts are normal, but there are only two pairs of uni- 


ramous cirri. The alimentary canal is complete. The penis is 


short, in correlation probably with the length and flexibility of the 
peduncle and also with the place of attachment of the males, 
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which are lodged quite inside the pallial cavity, on the dorsal side 
of the body. Of the two species composing the 
genus Ihla^ one, /. quadrivaivisy has hermaphrodite 
individuals (Fig. 71) with coraplemental males, 
while the other, 7. cuminijii, has the sexes separate. 

The males of the Acrothoracicfi (Fig. 72) are 
still further modified. The appendages and ali¬ 
mentary canal are quite wanting and the mantle 
forms merely a sheath for the greatly developed 
penis, which, in Alcippe^ can extend to three or 
four times the length of the body. These an- 
enterous males mu.st of necessity be short-lived, 
and in addition to the two to fourteen males which 
are attached to the mantle margin of a single 
female, there will often be found the remains of 
Fio. 71. the adhering antennulcs of several others which 
lUa qttwjrimivh. have attached themselves and died since the last 

(Prom Ciruvel's i i t 

Monogmphie.)- moult of the female. 

There can be but little doubt that herma¬ 
phroditism is tho primitive condition among the Cirripedia, though 



Fio. 72. 


Dwarf male of Akipjie laiapas. An, antenniiles; C.def, vas deferens ; C.p, canal of the penis 
(vestige of mantle-cavity); (I'l, Og, nerve-ganglia; tniis, retractor muscles of the penis; p, 
penis; pi, pigment; TVs. testis; t.c, connective tissue; V.n, seminal vesicle. (After Berudt, 
from Gruvel’s Monog'niphie.) 
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the reverse is probably the case with regard to the class Crustacea 
as a whole. It has been held by some authorities that the dioecious 
state is the more primitive in the Cirripedia also, and the attempt 
has been made to show that the more degraded types of the dwarf 
males resemble in their structure the larva, which is supposed 

to represent the ancestral form of the Cirripedes before the assump¬ 
tion of the sedentary habit. As a matter of fact, howewr, the 
points of resemblance between these males and the Cf/p'is larva 
are very slight. Such characters as the incomplete alimentary 
canal and the reduced cirri show that these males are not primitive 
but degeneriite forms, and that a i)hylogenetically older stage is 
represented by species like S. pemiii, in which the males resemble 
the hermaphrodite individuals. It is very probable that the differ¬ 
entiation of the sexes began among species in which, on account 
of their deep-sea habiUit (as in most species of ISmlpellum) or 
burrowing habits (as in the Acrothoracica), cross-fertilisation 
between hermaphrodites was difficult. It is common, in many 
species of Pedunculatii, to find young individuals attached to the 
peduncle of older ones, and it is but a step further to find these 
younger individuals, attiiched in the most favourable position for 
fertilisation to the mantle-margin of the others, performing only 
the function of males. It is more difficult, perhaps, to imagine 
why in so few cases is the separation of the sexes complete, but 
possibly the retention of male organs by the large individuals may 
be regarded as a precaution against a failure in the succession of 
short-lived males. 

Development. 

With a very few exceptions, the Cirripedia are hatched from 
the egg in the nauplius stage, and all pass through a later larval 
form, known, from the superficial likeness of its bivalved .shell to 
that of an Ostracod, as the Cypria stage. The nauplius (Fig. 73) has a 
somewhat peculiar and characteristic structure, subject, for the most 
part, to but slight modification in the different groups. The dorsal 
shield is produced at the antero-lateral corners into a pair of tubular 
horns, sometimes of great length. Each horn has, at its base, a 
pair of unicellular glands (Fig. 73, dr) which discharge their secretion 
through its open tip. The posterior end of the shield is rounded, at 
least in the earlier stages, but immediately beneath it arises a long 
spine directed backwards. A large process projecting downwards 
and backwards from the ventral surface contains, in the later stages 
of development, the rudiments of the trunk and its appendages. It 
must therefore be regarded as the posterior end of the body, and 
the fork which terminates it must be compared with the “ caudal 
furca,” although the anal opening {A) is well in front of it on the 
dorsal side. The usual three pairs of limbs present the character- 



Larval btaKea of Balunufi. a, lata uaupliux stagt;; nietanaiipliuM, just about to paaa into 
the Cypris sta^a; A, anus; A\ anteiimile; A**, antenna; 7), intestine; Dr, fronto-lateral 
island; the six thoracic apppiida^sps of tiie Cyprls staj;a beneath the cuticle of the nieta* 
iiaupliuB; Ff, frontal filament; If, fronto-lateral noni; Md/, mandible; Jl/or, maxillnla; 0, 
iiairetl eye of Cypria stage; O', nauplius-eye; 01, upper lip, turned forward in a. (From (jlaua's 
Textbook.) 
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istic nauplius structure. In the second and third pairs the exopodite 
is multiarticulate and beset with natiitory setae, and the proto- 
podite has masticatory hooks. The mouth is overhung by a 
labrum {01) which in its great size recalls the corresponding organ of 
the Branchioi)od nauplius. It contains a group of gland-cells which 
open at its tip. The unpaired eye (O') is always well developed, 
and after the first stage a pair of sensory “ frontal filaments ” appear. 
The later nauplius stages are characterised, especially in the Pedun- 
culata, by the development of spine-like processes from the dorsal 
shield and by the elongation of the caudal and posterior dorsal 
spinous processes of the body. A spine which develops from 
the middle of the dorsal shield was regarded by Dohrn as repre¬ 
senting the mid-dorsal spine of the Brachyuran zoea. Six pairs of 
movable spinules are commonly developed in the later stages on 
the ventral surface of the caudal process, and these have been 
regarded as corresponding to the rudiments of the six pairs of 
thoracic limbs. However this may be, the series of nauplius stages 
is closed with a definite metanauplius stage (Fig. 73, h\ in which a 
rudiment of the fourth pair of appendages (maxillulae) is present. 
In this stage a downward flexure of the lateral portions of the dorsal 
shield is observed foreshadowing the development of a bivalve shell 
which encloses the body in the succeeding Cifpru stage. The six 
pairs of thoracic limbs {F\ can be seen developing under the 
cuticle, as can also the adhesive disc of the antennules and the paired 
compound eyes. 

At the next moult the larva passes at once into what is known 
as the Cyp'is stage (Fig. 74). The presence of a large bivalve shell 
gives it a general resemblance to one of the Ostracoda, but it must 
be noted that this resemblance docs not extend to the number or 
structure of the limbs nor to the internal anatomy. All the appen¬ 
dages of the adult are present, a»d the larva is now essentially a 
free-swimming Ciriipedc. The mouth is closed, and the stage was 
styled by Darwin a “ locomotive pupa.’' The two valves of the 
shell are continuous in the mid-dorsal line, and the free ventral 
margins show a certain asymmetry as in many Ostracoda. An 
adductor muscle in the same position as in the adult serves to bring 
the valves together. Near the anterior end on the ventral margin 
of each valve is a minute aperture which in some cases {Leptu 
pedvmia) is elevated on a blunt horn-like process. In connection 
with this opening is a gland which is probably to be identified with 
the gland of the fronto-lateral horn in the nauplius stage. The 
antennules (Fig. 74, 1) are protruded between the valves of the 
shell anteriorly. The third segment is expanded into a sucker-like 
disc, on which opens the duct of the cement-gland, and which serves 
for the occasional temporary attachment of the larva. The terminal 
segment is attached to the side of the third, and bears besides 
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several setae a large olfactory filament or “ aestlietasc.” The 
antennae are reduced to shapeless vestiges and soon disappear 
entirely. The labrum becomes greatly reduced in size. The 
mandibles arc represented only by the gnathobasic portion, the rest 
of the limb being reduced to a papilliform “palp.” The maxillulae 
and maxillae are closely crowded together in nearly the position 
which they occupy in the adult, and form, with the mandibles and 
labrum, a prominent buccal m«ass. At this stage all the mouth- 
parts are devoid of setae and are not functional. The six pairs of 
thoracic limbs are now well developed. Each consists of a proto- 
podite of two segments and two rami, each also bi-segmented, 
carrying long natatory setae. The “thoracic” region of the body 
is indistinctly segmented, and is followed by a small limbless 



“ I’niMi ” (late Cjiprit of h jxis jMu-tiwfta, *tt, carina; n?, ceinont-gland ; <1, alimentary 
(’Anal; L, hejiatic divertionhun; o, iiiotitli; jhi^ ixaired eye; r/, tlioriicic limbs, witlj the cirri 
of tlie adult developing inside; sc, sentum; sm, adductor muscle; t, tergiim; «a, nauplius- 
eye; 1, antennule, with adhesive sucker. (After Claus, fronj Korschclt and lleider’s 


abdomen of four segments terminating in a short setose caudal 
fork. 

As regards the internal anatomy, the unpaired eye (na) persists 
and is accompanied by a pair of large compound eyes (pa) which 
were already visible in the last metanauplitis stage. Paired 
diverticula from the anterior portion of the alimentary canal form the 
rudiments of the digestive gland, and a rudiment of the ovary is also 
visible in the anterior region. Finally, the Cypria larva becomes 
permanently attached by means of the antennules, and considerable 
changes go on under the cuticle in preparation for the next moult. 

The most important of these changes (Fig. 75, A, B) are the 
<levelopment of the long cirriform thoracic limbs of the adult, and 
a concomitfint change in the position of the thoracic region of the 
body which comes to lie at right angles to the long axis of the 
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shell. A deep fold of the integument (y) is formed on the ventral 
surface of the preoral region. At the next moult this fold becomes 
opened out, and the ventral surface posterior to it, which was at 
first in contact with the surface of attachment, becomes erected at 
right angles to this surface (Fig. 75, C). In this way the peculiar 
form of body characteristic of the adult Cirripcde is attained. In 
the Pedunculata the stalk is developed by the elongation of the 
preoral region of the head. The compound eyes are cast off with 
the Gyprk cuticle, and the rudiments of the five primary valves of 
the shell (scuta, terga, and carina) are developed. 



Fio. 75. 


UiajrrniM illnstratinjj: the metamorphosis of L«pa«. A, 0/j»ri.N' sta"o. B, attached larva. C, 
youn.^ L€]his, still surromided by the lcK>semni Cypris shell (*). aiiteniuile ; uh, abdomen ; 
r, carina; d, alimentary canal; v\, mouth ; o, nauplius-eye; paired eye ; r/, thoracic limbs ; 
K, Cifpri-* shell; sc, .scutum; t, tci>;um; x, dorsal fohl; //, ventral fold. (FroTU Korschelt and 
Ueider’s Km bryology. ) 


Morphology of Asgothoracica. 

In the Ascothoracica, all of which are parasitic in Zoantharia 
or Echinoderma, the mantle may have a bivalved form {Synagoga 
and Petrarai\ or it may form a capacious sac {Laura^ Fig. 76) 
much larger than the body, with which it is connected by a 
narrow neck, and having only a small opening to the exterior. 
In Deiidrogaster (Fig. 78) the mantle is still more developed, and 
is produced into branched lobes. In Laura the mantle is covered 
with stellate papillae penetrating the tissues of the host, and pre¬ 
sumably absorptive. In all cases the mantle contains ramifications 
of the enteric diverticula and portions of the gonads. The body 
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in Laura (Fig. 77) is distinctly segmented into six “thoracic” and 
three limbless “ abdominal ” somites, and ends in a caudal furca. 
In Petrarca and Demlrogaster the body is unsegmented. 

In the three genera just named a pair of preoral appendages are 
present (Fig. 77, ant) and, except in Laura, are armed with hooked 
spines suggesting that they are organs of fixation. They differ from 
the adhering antennules of the Thoracica and Acrothoracica in being 
inserted, at least in Laura, at the sides of the buccal region and 
more or less enveloped by the mantle. It is possible that they are 
in reality the antennae, but there seems to be no definite evidence 



hnira ijcrardine. A, external view of the animal attached to a branch of the coral Gerardia 
(soft tissues of coral removed). B, the mantle-sac sx»lit open showing the hotly in the middle. 
The ramified hexiatic diverticula, which are accomjiaiiied by branches of the ovary, are seen in 
tlie<inantle on each side. (After Lacaze-Duthiers, from Ewycl. 


on the point. The cement-glands, so characteristic of other Cirri- 
pedia, appear to be absent. 

The mouth-parts are more or less reduced, but appear to be 
adapted for piercing. 

The thoracic appendages are biramous and articulated only in 
Symgoga, In Laura they are uniramous and indistinctly segmented, 
and the first pair differs from the others, being long and slender. 
A similar difference is observed in Petrarca, where, however, they 
are still further reduced, and in Dendrogaster they are represented 
only by some indistinct papillae. 

In all three genera the gut ends blindly, and the hepatic 
diverticula (Fig. 76, B; Fig. 77, F), which are large, extend into 
the mantle. A digastric “adductor” muscle is present on the 
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ventral side of the alimentary canal. The nervous system is 
reduced. An eye is stated to be present in Sijnagoga, In Laura 
the oviducts open at the base of the first pair of cirri. In the 
other genera they have not been traced. Petrarai is hermaphrodite, 
and the vasa deferentia open on a large penis which terminates 
the body. In Laura the testes are described as lodged in the 
bases of the second, third, fourth, and fifth cirri, opening to the 
exterior by numerous fine ducts, but this account is open to doubt. 
Dwarf males have recently been described in Dendrogaster, 



Flo. 77. 

iMimt gemrdim. A, body pxfjosed by removal of one-half of the mantle, an/, antenna; 
F, hei»atic diverticula ; /, caudal fnrca; g.H, cerebral ganglion; i, intestine; «>, opening of 
mantle ; ov. ovary ; o. 9» optming of ovi<luct; o. d» oi)eniiig of male ducts ; me, wall of mantle. 
D, one of tne papillae of the mantle, fi, va.scular lilaments; v, blood-vessel. (After Lacaze- 
Duthiers, from Oruvel’s Monogniphie.) 


A nauplius larva peculiar among the Cirripedia in lacking the 
fronto-lateral horns of the carapace has been observed in Laura, 
In Dendrogaster the nauplius stage is suppressed and the larva 
hatches as a peculiar Cypris larva (Fig. 78, C), with only five 
pairs of biramous thoracic limbs, a long abdomen of five somites, 
stout antennules 'iyith hooks, and a very large olfactory filament 
(acsthetasc). There are no eyes, and the gut already sends a 
diverticulum into each valve of the shell. 
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Morphology of Apoda. 

This order was established by Darwin for the reception of a 
single species, Proteolejm biviuctay of which he found a solitary 
8i>eciTnen parasitic within the mantle-cavity of a pedunculate 
Cirripede, Alepa^ rornubf, from the West Indies, No further 
specimens have been seeti by later investigators. 

Protfiolepas (Fig. 79) is referred to the Cirripedia mainly because 
it possesses adhering antennules which agree minutely with those of 



Fio. 78. 


Dendrognstcr (tsterirola. A, young Hpeuinien; B, older apfcimen; C, C//prM larva. 
aut«*nniilo; oe, ae»thetasc ; (Onl, alxloinen ; hr^ supra-oeHophageal ganglion ; /, caudal lurca ; 
la.f, mouth-cone; jp, rudiment of penis; at, stomach, sending a diverticulum into the shell- 
valve ; v.u, ventral nerve-mass. (After Knipowitsch.) 

normal Cirripedes. It differs most conspicuously in the absence of 
any trace of a mantle and of thoracic limbs. 

The body is elongated and maggot-like. It is divided into 
eleven segments, but as one of the segments is in front of that 
bearing the antennules, it seems clear that ihis segmentation does 
not express the number of "rue somites present. The mouth-parts, 
borne on the first “ segment, seem to be adapted for piercing and 
sucking. The labrum partly ensheathes the gnathites, of which 
there appear to be two pairs, turned outwards, and serrated on the 
outer margin. From the dorsal surface of the second segment 
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proceed two ribbon-like filaments (Fig. 79, A, ant), bearing at the 
tip the larval antennnles, which agree in structure, as already 
noticed, with the type usual among normal Cirripcdes. The six 
following “ segments ” were regarded by Darwin as thoracic and 
the three remaining as abdominal. All of them are devoid of 
any trace of appendages. 

The alimentary canal is greatly reduced. According to Darwin, 
only the oesophagus is present, and there is no trace of stomach, 
rectum, or anus. The ovaries lie at the sides of the anterior part 
of the body and the testes posteriorly. The vasa deferentia unite 
to open at the tip of the abdomen. There is no penis. 



Fio. 7i». 

1‘rotrtih iio^ hioinetd. A, tlir eiitin' nniniHl ; anf, autmnules; B, bucc.'il cone; ql.ri\ ceinoit- 
glaiul; n.j», penial papilla; trs, testis; seniinai \ chicle. H, dia;;raniiiuitic plan mouth- 
]>aits; l.ti, npiHM' liji; uni, mandible; mr, maxillnla; inx\ maxilla. C, mandible aii<l maxilliila 
bcimr.ited ; «/, muMde. Darwin, from Ornvel\ Miiiin,jriiphu\) 

While Darwin was unable to investigate the development of 
the species, Hansen has recently conjecturally referred to the 
Apoda certain nauplius larvae obtained in v«nrious parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Baltic, while more recently similar larvae 
have been found in the Adriatic Sea. In late nauplius stages of 
this type rudiments of paired compound eyes and of six pairs of 
thoracic limbs are visible, so that it can hardly be doubted that 
they belong to some form of Cirripede. On the other hand, they 
difier markedly in the absence of antero-lateral horns and of frontal 
fibiinents, in the shape of the body, and especially of the strongly 
developed dorsal shield, and in other characters from the known 
Cirripede larvfie, which, as already indicated, show* great uniformity 
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of structure throughout the group. After a careful discussion of 
all their characters, Hansen considers that they must in all proba¬ 
bility belong to the Apoda, and he considers that the material 
examined by him includes at least ten species. 


Morphology of Ehizockphala. 

The Rhizocephala are an exclusively parasitic group, nearly 
all infesting Decapod Crustacea, and are distinguished from the 
normal Cirripedes by the complete loss in the adult state of all 
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K!(i. so. 

A, Sficcxtlinaatrcini in position on the detaclietl aOdomen of tl\»* (‘rat>; »>in> of tho rnaiitln 
has bften remove<l. int, intestine of the host, HummruliMl ]»y tin* roots of tliH parasite; vt, 
mantle; mesentery; < 1 , opening of mantle-cavity; ov, mantle-cavity; j), 

peduncle; v.m., visceral mass; 9 . opening of genit;ii .atrium; the outline of the colletoric 
gland is seen surrounding it. Tlie outline of the ti‘stis is seen alxive, a little to the left of the 
IMjduncle. B, vertical section of Saevulijia at right angles to the plane of the mesentery 
(semi-diagrammatic); nt, genital utnuiu; < 7 , iierve-ganglion; gl, colleteric gland oiiening into 
genital atrium ; ony, o\ary ; r, alisorptive rool'^; t, testis ; other letters as in A. (After Delage.) 


traces of segmentation and of appendages, and (excluding for the 
present the doubtful Sphaerothylacus) by the absence at all stages of 
life of an alimentary canal. 

The body (Fig. 80, A) has the form of a simple sac attached 
by a short peduncle, from which root-like processes ramify through¬ 
out the body of the host. These absorptive roots appear to be 
absent in the aberrant genus Duplorhis, The visceral mass, or body 
proper, is completely enveloped by the mantle, which has a narrow 
aperture {o) capable of being closed by a sj)hiricter muscle. In 
Sylon the opening is double, and in Clistosaccus and Duplaibis the 
mantle-cavity is completely closed. The mantle is attached to the 
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visceral mass by a narrow mesentery near to which on eacli 

side are the paired (more rarely unpaired) openings of the male 
and female generative organs. In the ditlerent genera the external 
form varies considerably, and with it the position of the mesentery 
and of the genital apertures. In Pdtogaster (Fig. 81, B), whicli 
may be regarded as the most primitive form, the body has an 
elongated sausage-shape, with the mantle-opening at one end, and 
is attached by the peduncle about the middle of its length. The 
mesentery is longitudinal on the proximal side (next the peduncle), 
"rhe genitiil apertures are placed on each side close to the mesentery, 
the female openings being nearer the end where the opening of the 
mantle is situated. Comparison with a normal Cinipedc (Fig. 81, 
A), especially as regards the position of the genital aj)ertures, 
suggests that the mesentery is on the dorsal side, and the mantle- 
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opening at the anterior (or rostral) end. In Sacculim (Fig. 81, C), 
which is parasitic on Brachyura, the whole body is flattened 
in the plane of the mesentery, and has assumed a secondary and 
superficial bilateral symmetry about a plane at right angles to 
this and coinciding with the median plane of the host. The 
mantle-aperture is in the middle of the distal edge, and the 
mesentery has sullered a corresponding displacement, extending 
from the mantle-opening to the point of attachment of the peduncle 
on the side which, in the natural position, is turned towards the 
right side of the host. The genital openings, except that they are 
more widely separated from each other, occupy the same relati> e 
positions as in Pellofjaster. In other genera, such as Lcniaeodisnts 
and Triangultis, the symmetry becomes still more complicated, and 
in Clistosaccus and Sf/loa the genital organs are unpaired. 

The peduncle perforates the integument of the host and gives 
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off on the inside the absorptive roots which, in the case of Sacculina, 
penetrate into all the organs of the host, with exception of the gills 
and the heart, and extend to the terminal segments of the legs and 
into the antcnnules and eye-stalks. The roots are covered by a 
very delicate cuticle, beneath which is a layer of hypodermic cells, 
and the interior is occupied by reticular connective tissue, only the 
larger trunks having a central cavity. At the tips of the rootlets 
in Sacculina the outer layers are invaginated to form a cavity known 
as the “lagcna.” In tlie genus Duplm'his^ where the root-system 
appears to be a])sent, the peduncle is hollow, its cavity communicat¬ 
ing with the closed mantle-cavity and opening at the other end into 
the body-cavity (haemocoel) of the host. 

Inhniial Amifomy. —Apart from a single ner^^ous ganglion (Fig. 
80, B, if) which lies close to the mesentery near the female genital 
openings, the only organs present are those of the generative 
system. The ovary (my) is divided into two much-lobed masses 
united by a median portion and giving off on each side a short 
oviduct, which widens into a “genital atrium” (id) before opening 
into the mantle-cavity. The walls of this atrium, as in the normal 
(.’irripedes, are glandular, often growing out into branched tubular 
glands (if) (“ collctcric ” glands) supplying the material of the 
envelo[)es within which the eggs are packed in the mantle-cavity. 
In Suo ftliiia the egg-masses are retained in position by l)arbcd 
spines (“retinacula”) grouped on papillae on the lining membiaiic 
of the mantle. 

The testes (/) have each the form of an elongated sac narrowing 
towards a short vas deferens. The spermatozoa arc filiform and 
actively motile. 

F. Muller was the first to suggest that the Cypii^ larvae, which, 
as Lilljeborg had previously observed, are often found attached 
near the mantle-opening of young specimens of Feltogaster, might be 
complemental males, Delage accepted this interpretation for the 
larvae which he observed in the same position in Sitccnlma, but he 
was unable to obtain them alive or to observe any trace of male 
organs. At this stage the mantle-opening is still closed by plug 
of chitin, and it is difficult to see how fertilisation could be effected. 
G. Smith, who has recently investigated the subject, finds that the 
larvae die very soon after they become attached, without developing 
further. In only one instance did he find evidence of what seemed 
to be an abortive attempt of the cellular contents of the larva to 
pass into the tissues of the mantle in the wa}^ in w^hich the contents 
of the larvae pass into the host in the ordinary course of develop¬ 
ment. G. Smith believes the attachment of these larvae to be «an 
atavistic phenomenon; that the larvae are, in fact, vestigial male 
individuals. The same observer has found in the mantle-cavity of 
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Duplorbis what appear to be extremely degraded, but still functional 
male individuals. In this genus the usual testes are absent, as they 
are also in Sf/lon, but in the latter no male individuals have been 
found, and parthenogenesis may perhaps occur. 

DKVELOrMENT OF RhIZOCEPHALA. 

The development has been most fully worked out in the case 
of Sacrulina by Delage, whose results have been confirmed and 
extended by G. Smith. The larva is hatched in the form of a 
nauplius (Fig. 82, A) showing a general resemblance to that of 
the normal Cirripedcs, but differing in having no alimentary canal. 
The fronto-lateral horns arc well devcloi)ed and each contains a 
pair of gland-cells (/jl). A process on the A cntral side, called by 
Delage the rostrum, appears to represent the labrum, but there is 
no mouth. Posteriorly the body terminates in a caudal furca. 
The three pairs of limbs have the usual form, but tlic second and 
third pairs are without the masticatory hooks found in the normal 
Cirripedcs. Frontal filaments (fs) are present, as is also the un¬ 
paired eye (m) resting on a cerebral ganglion. In the later stages 
the thoracic somites and their appendages become differentiated 
within the posterior part of the )>ody, not forming a postero- 
ventral process as in the normal Cirripedes. 

The CypriS'StiigG (Fig. 82, B) agrees in all essentials with that 
of the normal Cirripedcs except for the absence of a mouth and 
alimentary canal, and the vestigial condition of the mouth-parts. 
The fronto-lateral glands (gl) open in the usual position near the 
margin of the valves of- the shell. The antennules consist of three 
segments only, and are without any adhesive disc ; the terminal 
segment bears two appendages which are probably sensory and 
a backwardly curved filamentous process which is stated to be the 
organ of attachment. The six pairs of thoracic limbs have the 
protopodite not distinctly segmented and the exopodite and en- 
dopoditc each composed of two segments. The abdomen (ah) 
is unsegmented and terminates in a pair of furcal appendages. 
The unpaired eye persists, but beyond the muscles for moving 
the body and appendages no other internal organs are differentiated. 
It is worthy of note that there appear to be no cement-glands in 
connection with the antennules. 

After a free-swimming life of three or four days, the Ci/pi'i$ 
larva becomes attached to the host. In the case of Pcltogasfei', 
which infests hermit-crabs, it is probable that the larva settles at or 
near the spot where the adult afterwards appears on the host’s 
abdomen. In Sacculinay which attacks Brachyurous crabs, however, 
the place of attachment of the larva has no relation to the place of 
emergence of the adult jmrasite, the latter being always found under 
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the crab’s abdomen in a position inaccessil)le to the larva. As a 
rule, the crab is attacked when the integument is still soft after 
ecdysis, and the larvae may attach themselves at any point on the 
dorsal surface of the carapace or on the limbs, at the base of one of 
the large setae where the articular ring of uncalcified cuticle allows 
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more easy penetration (Fig. 82, C). Only one of the untennulcs 
is used for attachment, the filamentous process of the terminal 
segment clasping the base of the hair. The whole of the thoracic 
region of the larva, with its appendages and muscles, now becomes 
detached and is thrown off, and later the bivalve shell is also 
shed, while the contents of the anterior region of the body become 
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retracted and enclosed in a new cuticle, remaining connected only 
with the antennule which is fixed to the host (Fig. 82, D). Within 
the sac thus formed, a tubular chitinous organ known as the dart ” 
becomes differentiated. At first the dart is invaginated into itself, 
and in connection with it a second cuticular sac becomes separated 
within the first. The larva at this stage was designated by Delage 
the “Kentrogon” (Fig. 82, E). The point of the dart lies within 
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the fixed antennule, and when fully formed it becomes evaginated 
and forces its way through the cuticle of the host (Fig. 82, F). 
Through it the contents of the sac, consisting of a mass of 
undifferentiated cells surrounded by an ectodermal layer, pass into 
the body-cavity (haemocoel) of the crab, and become what Delage 
called the Samdina inierna. Probably the mass of cells is at 
first carried jmssively by the blood-currents of the host, but it 
ultimately becomes attached to the lower surface of the intestine 
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iinmediatel}'^ behind the stomach. It now begins to send out 
processes which branch to form the absorptive roots, while the 
main part of the embryo grows backwards along the intestine 
towards the point at which emergence of the adult Sarndina 
takes place. A thickening near the growing border forms 
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the first rudiment of the organ.s of the adult, and is known as 
the “nucleus” (Fig. 83). Within this the mantle-cavity arises by 
delamination, and an outer cavity concentric with it, the “peri¬ 
somatic ” cavity (p\ is formed (according to G. Smith) by an in¬ 
vagination of ectoderm. AVhen the young Sacadim is completely 
formed (Fig. 84, A) it has been carried by its backward growth 
into the abdomen of the host, where it lies very close to the ventral 
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integument. Its presence causes a degeneration of the muscular 
and hypodermic tissues between it and the external cuticle, and 
at the next moult of the crab a hole is left through which the body 
of the parasite, protruding from the perisomatic sac, emerges on 
the surface (Fig. 84, B). The mantle-opening is at first closed by 
a plug of chi tin, but in other respects the young Sacculina e.devna 
has already the essefitial structure of the adult. 

The development of Peltogader seems to follow much the same 
course as that of Sacculina^ except that no perisomatic cavity is 
formed. In this genus also the parasite y)enetrates the cuticle and 
reaches the exterior without any moult of the host. Very little is 
known of the development in other genera of Rhizocephala. In 
the genus Thmipsonia the larvae are stated to reach the Cypru- 
stage while still within the mantle-cavity of the parent. 

Appendix to Kiiizocephala. 

The genus Sphaerothylacu^y described by Sluiter, is parasitic on 
a simple Ascidian (Polijcarpa), living attached by ramifying roots to 
the inner wall of the branchial sac. The globular body is enclosed 
in a mantle which has a small opening. There are no appendages, 
but there is a complete alimentary canal vith mouth and anus, the 
latter near the mantle-opening. The two ovaries each consist of 
two long caeca which unite to open, with those of the opposite side, 
into a common atrium near the mouth, surrounded by a mass of 
glandular tissue, no doubt representing the colleteric glands. The 
testes are paired simple tubes, opening close to the anus. The 
nauplius larvae differ h'om those of the true Rhizocephala in the 
absence of fronto-lateral horns. 

The genus Sarcotaces, Olsson, comprises two species which live 
embedded in the muscles of fish. Their structure is very imper¬ 
fectly known, but an alimentary canal is said to be present and 
there are no “ roots.” The nauplius larva is without fronto-lateral 
horns. 

The systematic position of both genera is quite obscure, and 
only further investigation can determine what relation, if any, they 
bear to the true Rhizocephala. 

Remarks on Habits, etc., of Ciruipedia. 

The Cirripedia are exclusively marine, only a verj^ few 
species penetrating into brackish water. In correlation with 
their sedentary habits the non - parasitic Cirripedia have 
developed a peculiar method of feeding by sweeping the water 
for floating particles of nutriment, with a net formed by, 
the tendril-like branches of the thoracic limbs. Most species 
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are attached to rocks, seaweeds, etc., at the hottom, hut the species 
of and other genera are found on floating timber and ships’ 

bottoms, while in L. fasciculan-% the colonies of which gather 
round small floating objects such as dead Velellae or Spi'fula 
shells, additional buoyancy is gained by a vesicular mass-of secretion 
from the cement-glands. Many Operculata are found attached to 
or embedded in corals, while the pedunculate Lithotrya and the 
Acrothoracica burrow into corals and the shells of Mollusca. 
Various species of PedunculaU and Operculata are constantly found 
attached to large marine animals such as whales, turtles, and sea- 
snakes, or to the limbs and gills of large Decapod Crustacea. In 
the case of the operculate Tvlncinellity found on whales, the shell 
becomes deeply embedded in the epidermis of the host. The 
line dividing comiueiisalism from parasitism is definitely crossed by 
the pedunculate Auclas^mity in which the mouth-parts and limbs are 
reduced, and the peduncle, embedded in the flesh of a shark, 
absorbs nourishment by ramified “ roots.*’ From this it is but a 
step to the parasitic and degenerate Ilhizocephala, of which the 
habits have already been indicated. 

The smallest Cirripedia are found among the Acrothoracica, some 
species of which are otdy two or three millimetres in length. Most 
of the Thoracica arc much larger, the bulkiest being Balamis 
pniiiacnSy of which the shell is stated to reach nine inches in height 
by two or three inches in diameter. The peduncle of Lepus 
anaiifera ma}' grow to 16 or 18. inches long. 


Palaeontology. 

The characters and phylogenetic importance of some of the 
Palaeozoic Cirripedia have alr(*ady bven alluded to. It may be 
added that, like Pollivipesy the still existing genus Sc(ilj)dln'm dates 
back to the Silurian, and that both are well represented in the later 
Secondary rocks. Of the extinct genera, the Palaeozoic Turrikpas 
and the Cretaceous Lmiruluy already mentioned, are the most 
important. The earliest undoubted Operculate is Fernira (Asym- 
metrica) from the Upper Cretaceous. Many of the existing genera 
of Pedunculata and Operculata are found fossil in Tertiary 
deposits. 


Affinities and Classification. 

The great structural differences separating the Cirripedia from 
the other Crustacea show that they must have diverged very early 
from the main line of Crustacean descent. The simple biramous 
form of the trunk-limbs and their number have been regarded as 
indicating an affinity with the Copepoda, but there is little else to 
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support this view. The resemblance of the bivalved shell of the 
CyprU larva to that of an Ostracod extends to such characters 
as the asymmetry of the valves and the presence of fronto-lateral 
glands near the margins of the shell; but the rest of the organisa¬ 
tion differs widely from that of the Ostracoda. Among the 
characters which are probably significant of the isolated position 
of the Cirripedia arc the difterence in position of the genital 
apertures in the two sexes and the fact that the female openings are 
placed farther forward than in any other Crustacea. The nature of 
the larval development, especially the sudden transition between 
the sharply contraste<l nauplius and Cypris stages, indicates a 
liigh degree of specialisation, and the structure of the adult animals 
is in many respects so clearly correlated with the sessile habit and 
the inode of obtaining food as to afibnl little help in deciphering 
their phylogeny. It may be noted here that, like other groups 
of sedentary organisms, the Cirripedia show a tendency to the 
assumption of a superficial radial symmetry, which becomes very 
marked in the Oporculata. 

The Cirripedia were divided by Darwin into three orders, 
Thoracica, Abdominalia, and Apotla. The order Abdominalia 
contained the single genus (■nfpfophittlns, which Darwin, misled by 
a superficial segmentation of the body, supposed to possess ap¬ 
pendages on the abdominal region. It has been shown, however, 
that the appendages in cpiestion are really thoracic, and that 
Crt/jdophiahis docs not differ in this I'cspect from Ahipp<\ which 
Darwin (although recognising the rescnihlance lietween the two 
genera) ])laced among the Thoracica. In the classification of 
Cruvel, adojited here, these two genera and some allied forms are 
grouped together as Acrotlioracica, but it is to be noted that the 
differences separating this order from the Thoracica are probably 
less importjint than those distinguishing the other orders, and 
that the recently; described Kolcolrpas of Stehbing helps to unite 
the two. 

The germs Pi'oicolepas, the sole representative of the order 
Apoda, is still known only from Darwin’s description of a single 
specimen and its affinities are obscure. In the absence of a mantle 
it differs Avidely from all otlier Cirripedia. 

The liJhizoccphala are ]>lainly characterised as Cirripedia by 
their larval stages, but much remains to be done in elucidating the 
relationships of some of the genera at present referred provisionally 
to this order. The Ascothoracica form another order, established 
since the date of Darwin s work, but many points in their morpho¬ 
logy and development are still too imperfectly known to allow of 
their systematic relations being precisely defined. 
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Sub-Class Cirripedia. 

Order 1. Thoracica. 

A mantle present. Six pairs of cirriforni tnink-a])pon(lages. 
Sub-Order 1. Pedunculata. 

Peduncle and capitulum distinct. Outer plates of shell, when present, 
not forming a “ wall.” 

Family Lepauidae. Lepa.% Linn. (Fig. 57, A); lyichelaspis^ Darwin ; 
Pollicipes, iK'ach (Fig. 60); Scalpelhm^ IjcjicIi (Fig. 61); Ihla^ Leach (Fig. 
71); Lithotrya^ Sowerby ; Conchodevnia^ 01fei*s ; Ahpas, Rang ; Anelasma^ 
Darwin (Fig. 68); Koholqma^ Stol)hing. 

Sub-Order 2. Operculata. 

No ]>eduncle. Scuta and terga forming a movable operculum. Outer 
plates of shell coalesced to form a “ wall.” 

Tribe 1. Asvmmetrica. 

Scutum and tergum of one side movable, without dejuessor muscles. 
Family Veruucidak. Verruca^ Sebum. 


Tribe 2. Symmetrica. 

Scuta and terga of both sides movable, with depre.ssor muscles. 

Family Raeanidae. Balanns^ Lister (Fig. 57, R); Coronulu, 
Ijamarck; Tnhicinella, Lamarck; Xenohalavns^ Steicnstriij) (Fig. 65); 
Elvihiiiiii, Leach; Piiroyoma, Leach. Family Ohthamalidae. Chtha- 
mains, llan/.ani ; Cntophrarpnns, Sowerby (Fig. 621 * Octomeris, Sowerby. 

Order 2. Acrothoracica. 

A mantle present. Trunk-a 2 )pendage.s reduced in number, the 
posterior j)airs widely .se 2 )arated from the first j)air. 

Family Alcippidae. Alappe, Hanc()ck {Trypetesa, Norman) (Fig. 72). 
Family Kochix)RINIdae. Kochlorine, Noll. Family Cryptophialtdae. 
Cryptophialns, Darwin. 

Order 3. Ascothoracica. 

Mantle containing diverticula of alimentary c«anal. Trunk-append- 
age.s more or less reduced. 

Family Lauridae. Laura^ Lacaze-Duthiers (Fig. 76;. Family 
Synagogidae. Synagoga, Norman. Family Petrarcidae. Petrarca^ 
Fowler. Family Dendroga.stridae. Vendrogaster, Knipowitsch (Fig. 
78). 

Order 4. Apoda. 

Mantle absent. No trunk-appendages. 

Family Proteolepadidae. Proteolepas, Darwin (Fig. 79). 
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OitDKR 5. Bhizocephala. 

Mantle present. No appendages nor alimentary canal. A system 
jf absorptive roots nearly always present. 

Families not defined. Probably siiveral should be recognised. Pelto- 
^jasteVy Ilathke ; SaccidinUy ThomjKson (Fig. 80); Sylon, Krbyer ; Clistosnc- 
''fiSy Lilljeborg; Lenuieodiscnay F. Miiller ; Triaiigulus, Smith ; Duj)lorhUy 
Smith ; I'hompsonia, Kossmann. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ^FALACOSTUACA 

Suh-Class Maf.A(X)stkaca, Lalrcillc (ISOG). 

Series I. Lkptostraca. 

Division Phyllocarida. 

Order Nebaliacea. 

Series IL Eumalacostraca. 

Djvision 1. Syncarida. 

Order Anaspidacea. 

Division 2. Peracarida. 

Order 1. Mysidacea. 

)) 2. Cumacea. 

„ 3. Tanaidacea. 

,, 4. Isopoda. 

„ 0 . Amphipoda. 

Division 3. Eucarida. 

Order L Euphausiacea. 

„ 2, Decapoda. 

Division 4. Hoplocarida. 

Order Stomatopoda. 

Definition ,—Crustacea in which the carapace is variously 
developed or may be vestigial; there are typically fourteen (rarely 
fifteen) trunk - somites, all of which (except the fifteenth) bear 
appendages; the telson rarely has a caudal furca; antennules often 
biramous; the mandibles may have a palp; the trunk-limbs are 
differentiated into two tagmata, a thoracic of eight and an 
abdominal of six pairs; female genital apertures on the sixth, 
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male apertures on the eighth trunk-somite; paired eyes usually 
present; development usually with metamorphosis, young rarely 
hatched in nauplius stage. 

The sub-class Malaeostraca includes such a diversity of forms 
that it will be necessary to deal more fully than in the case of the 
other sub-classes with the separate orders composing it. Before 
doing so a brief account must be given of the general type of 
organisation found throughout the sub-class. 

Apart from the fixed number of somites, to which the Leptostraca 
offer the only exception, the most characteristic feature of the 
Malaeostraca is the separation of the trunk-limbs into sharply 
defined thoracic and abdominal tagmata. This, together with the 
constancy in position of the genital apertures, on different somites 
in the two sexes, is sufficient to demonstrate the unity of the 
sub-class. 

Leaving the Leptostraca aside for the present, the more primi¬ 
tive members of each of the “ divisions ” in the scheme of classi¬ 
fication here adopted approximate to a common type of structure 
from which the more specialised members of each group diverge 
very widely. Thus, the possession of a carapace enveloping the 
thoracic region, movably stalked eyes, biramous antennules, a 
scale-like exopoditc on the antenna, natatory exopodites on tlu^ 
thoracic limbs, an elongated and ventrally flexed abdomen, and a 
“ tail-fan formed by the lamellar rami of the last pair of a])pen(l- 
ages spread out on eithci’ side of the telson, are characters common 
to the Mysidacea, Euphausiacea, and the lower Decapoda, and, 
with some modifications, to the Anaspidacea and Stomatopoda. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that this combination of characteis, 
making up what has been called the “caridoitl facies,” must be 
attributed to the hypothetical common stock of the Malaeostraca. 
At all events, it is possible to represent, in diagrammatic fashion, 
a generalised Malacostracan which serves as a convenient summary 
of the morphology of the group (Fig. 85). Some of the characters 
of this type require to be considered in more detail. 

The antemiule, as already stated, is biramous, havii>g two 
flagella springing from a peduncle of three segments. Since the 
antennules in the other sub-classes are always uniramous, as they 
are in the nauplius, it seems probable that the two flagella do not 
represent the endopodite and exopodite. When only one flagellum 
is present in the Malaeostraca it is the outer which persists, and 
it alone, as is shown by the sensory filaments which it carries, 
corresponds to the single ramus of the other sub-classes. In certain 
Decapoda (Caridea) and in Stomatopoda there are three flagella, 
the outer flagellum being divided into two. 

The protopodite of the antenna is composed of two or of three 
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segments. According to Hansen the latter number is, here as 
elsewhere, the more primitive. The endopodite is flagelliform, and 
the expedite has the form of a plate, the so-called “scale” or 
“ squama,” probably of use in swimming. As a rule the first three 
segments of the endopodite are enlarged and are counted with the 
two (or three) segments of the protopodite as forming a five- (or six-) 
segmented p^uncle. 

The mandible has a “ palp ” of three segments, never biramous. 
The oral edge of the mandible is more or less distinctly divided into 
a “molar process” and an “incisor process,” and between them is 
armed with bristles or spines. An accessory blade, the lacinia mobilis, 
lying close to the cutting edge of the incisor process and apparently 



appendant's; vrop, iiropods ; <5 and 9 indicate thctpositions ot the genital apertures in-the 
male and ferrmle sex respectively. 

formed by the enlargement of one of these spines, is found in some 
of the orders, and is perhaps also a primitive character. 

The maxillulae have two endites and a “palp” of several 
segments. According to Hansen, whose investigations on the 
skeletal framework of the mouth-parts will be often referred to, 
the two endites belong to the first and third segments of the 
appendage, a small sclerite which Hansen supposes to represent 
the second segment having no endite in connection with it. An 
exite, in the form of a rounded plate, may be present; according 
to Hansen it belongs to the first segment. The maxillae are more 
complex in form and the primitive plan of their structure is not 
quite clear. Apparently there are two endites, each of which is 
bifid, corresponding to the second and third segments, and a palp 
of one or two segments. 

The thoracic appendages (Fig. 86) are all similar, none of them, in 
the primitive type, being differentiated as maxillipeds. Each has a 
protopodite of two segments, the coxopodite and baaipodite, with, 

lO 
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according to Hansen, a pre-coxal segment (pleuropodite of Coutierc) 
which is distinct only in the Leptostraca and Stomatopoda. The 
axis of the limb is continued by the endopodite which forms an 
ambulatory leg, while the flagelliform exopodite is used for 
swimming. Tlicre are five segments in the endopodite, termed 
by Milne - Edwards respectively the ischiopodite, meropodito, 
carpopodite, propodite, and dactylopodite (often abbreviated to 
ischium, merus, carpus, propodtis, and dactylus). Hansen con¬ 
siders that the terminal claw which is sometimes distinct from the 


i 


dactylopodite represents an additional segment, making, with the 
pre-coxa, nine segments in the axis of the limb instead of the 

seven usually recognised. It seems 
probable, however, that this claw 
(termed stylopodite by Coutiere) is 
simply an enlarged spine and not 
one of the segments of the limb. 

At the bases of the thoracic 
. limbs on the outer side are a series 
of epipodial appendages (exites) 
probably originally branchial in 
function. It is not quite clear how 
many of these a])pendagcs must be 
attributed to each thoracic limb of 
the primitive type, but probably at 
least two are to be recognised, an 

I)ia«.an. of a Malai-ostracan thoracic attached tO the COXOpoditC 

appeiKiEKe. h-s, luisiixxiite; carp, carpo- and a prof'inpoiUfe to the pre-coxal 

co\oi)o<lite; Uac'tylopCMlite; ^ /,,/ j -i ‘ t j 

en, ; ep, ejti])oiiteH ; ex, cxojk)- SCgmCnt. i lie OOStCf/ltCS, Or brOOu- 

l.lates, attached to the inner side of 
the coxopodite in the female sex in 
some of the orders, and forming a pouch for the protection of the 
eggs and young, may possibly bo derived from some of these cjii- 
podial structures, as Claus suggests. The terminology ap|)lied to the 
thoracic limbs in systematic works differs greatly in the various orders 
of Malacostraca. From one to three of the anterior pairs may be 
called maxillipedsj the second and third pairs are in some cases known 
as ffuathopods, and the last five pairs are often termed peraeopods, I 
The abdominal appendages are all biramous ancl are used in 
swimming, but the sixth pair differ in form and function from the 


others. The first five pairs are known as pleojwds. They have the 
prooopodite composed of two segments (occasionally there are 
traces of a third), and the rami are fringed with long setae and 
assist the thoracic exopodites in the ordinary swimming move¬ 
ments of the animal. The appendages of each pair are coupled 
together by a group of hooked spines (retinacula) either on the 
inner edge of the protopodite or on a special process of the 
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endopodite known as the appendix intenui. The sixth pair of 
abdominal appendages, known as the uropodsy are larger than the 
others, with a short, unsegmented protopodite and broad lamellar 
rami which lie at the sides of the telson and form with it the 
“ tail-fan ” which is used in swimming, or rather springing, back¬ 
wards by sudden flexion of the whole abdomen. 

The Leptostraca alone among the more primitive orders of 
existing Malacostraca stand apart from the scheme outlined above, 
and seem to have diverged from the main line of Malacostracan 
descent before the assumption of the caridoid form. Their 
systematic relations will be discussed more fully later. 

Classification of the Malacostraca. 

The group Malacostraca, established by Latreille in 1806, has 
been accepted as a natural division by nearly all subsequent 
writers. Almost the only divergences of opinion as to its limits 
have had reference to the Leptostraca, which many zoologists 
following Milne-Edwards have referred to the Branchiopoda or 
have regarded as occupying .an intermediate place between 
Malacostraca and ‘‘Entomostraca.” Claus’s investigations on the 
structure of Nehaliay however, have been generally accepted as 
demonstrating its Malacostracan afiinities. In the arrangement 
here adopted (following Grobben) the order Nebaliacea is included 
within the sub-class Malacostraca, but its distinctness from the 
other orders is marked by placing it in a separate division 
(Leptostraca) opposed to the other orders grouped together as 
Eumalacostraca. 

In the arrangement of the Eumalacostraca most carcinologists 
hitherto have followed the lines laid down by Leach, who, in 1815, 
divided the group into two legions—the Podophthalma and the 
Edriophthalma—according to the condition of the eyes, movably 
pedunculate in the one and sessile in the other. As originally 
aefined, the two groups were also distinguished from each other 
by the presence in the Podophthalma of a carapace wliich was 
absent in the Edriophthalma, this character giving occasion for the 
names Thoracostraca and Arthrostraca applied to the siime groups 
by Burmeister in 1834. The progress of resciirch, however, 
rendered it increasingly difficult to frame satisfactory definitions 
of the two divisions. Thus, the sessile-eyed Tanaidacea were 
found to possess a true, though reduced, carapace, while the 
Cumacea were still more plainly intermediate between the two 
groups. The recent discovery of the very remarkable genus A naspidesy 
which has stalked eyes but no carapace, and the closely allied 
Koonunga with sessile eyes, makes the retention of the old arrange¬ 
ment quite impossible. 
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An important departure from the line of classification generally 
followed was made in 1883 by Boas, who showed that the order 
“Schizopoda” as then understood comprised two very different 
groups, which he separated as distinct orders, the Euphausiacea and 
Mysidacea. Boas discarded the old divisions Podophthalma and 
Edriophthalma, and divided the Malacostraca into seven orders, 
Euphausiacea, Mysidacea, Cumacea, Isopoda, Amphipoda, Decapoda, 
and Squillacea (or Stomatopoda). Hansen, in 1893, carried the 
reform of the classification a step further. Setting apart (as 
Huxley had previously done) the aberrant Stomatopoda, as well 
as the Leptostraca, he showed that the remaining Malacostraca 
fell into two well-defined groups, the line of division passing 
through the old order Schizopoda; on the one side he placed the 
Euphausiacea with the Decapoda, and on the other the Mysidacea 
with the Cumacea and the Edriophthalmate orders Tanaidacea, 
Isopoda, and Amphipoda. The classification adopted here is 
essentially that of Hansen, as modified and extended by the 
present writer in 1904. 

It will be convenient to give here definitions of the main 
groups into which the Malacostraca are divided. The orders will 
be considered in greater detail in the subsequent chapters. 


Sub-Class Malacostraca. 

Series I. Leptostraca, Claus (1880). 

Abdomen of seven somites, the last of which is without appendages, 
and a telson bearing a pair of movably articulated furcal rami; an 
adductor muscle runs between the two valves of the carapace ; thoracic 
limbs all similar, more or less foliaceous, with protopodite of three 
segments. 

Series II. Eumalacostraca, Grobben (1892). 

Abdomen of six somites (the number may be reduced by coalescence), 
the last of which typically bears a pair of appendages, and a telson. which 
never bears movable furcal rami; no adductor muscle of the carapace ; 
thoracic limbs rarely all similar (Euphausiacea), typically pediform, 
protopodite of two segments except in Stomatopoda. 

Division 1. Syncarida, Packard (1886). 

Carapace absent; first thoracic somite fused with the head or defined 
therefrom by a groove; protopodite of antenna of two segments; mandible 
without lacinia mobilis; thoracic legs flexed between fifth and sixth 
segments; no oostegites; no appendix interna on pleopods; hepatic 
caeca numerous ; heart much elongated, tubular. 
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Division 2. Peracarida, Caiman (1904). 

Carapace, when present, leaving at least four of the thoracic somites 
distinct; first thoracic somite always fused witli the head ; protopodite 
of antenna typically of three segments; mandible with lacinia mobilis 
(except in parasitic and other modified forms); thoracic legs flexed 
between fifth and sixth segments ; oostegites attached to some or all of 
the thoracic limbs in female, forming a brood-pouch ; no appendix in¬ 
terna on pleopods; hepatic caeca few and simple; heart generally 
elongated, extending through the greater part of thoracic region, or 
displaced into abdomen ; spermatozoa generally filiform ; development 
taking place within the brood-pouch, young set free at a late stage. 

Division 3. Eucarida, Caiman (1904). 

Carapace coalescing dorsally with all the thoracic somites ; eyes 
pedunculate; protopodite of antenna with, at most, two distinct seg¬ 
ments ; mandible without lacinia mobilis in adult; thoracic legs flexed 
between fourth and fifth segments; no oostegites; an appendix interna 
sometimes present on pleopods; hepatic caeca much ramified; heart 
abbreviated, thoracic; spermatozoa spherical or vesicular, often with 
radiating appendages ; development as a rule with metamorphosis, a free- 
swimming nauplius stage in the more primitive forms. 

Division 4. Hoplocarida, Caiman (1904). 

Carapace leaving at least four of the thoracic somites distinct; two 
movable segments are separated from the anterior part of the head, bear¬ 
ing respectively the pedunculate eyes and the antennules; protopodite of 
antenna of two segments ; mandible without lacinia mobilis ; posterior 
thoracic limbs with protopodite of three segments (the relation of the 
segments of the anterior thoracic limbs to those of the limbs in the other 
divisions is doubtful); an appendix interna on pleopods ; hepatic caeca 
much ramified ; heart much elongated, extending through thoracic and 
abdominal regions; spermatozoa spherical; development with meta¬ 
morphosis, a free-swimming nauplius stage is not certainly known. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THK LEPTOSTRACA 

Seuiks Leptustraca, Claus ( 18 S 0 ). 

Division Phyllouarida, Packard (1879). 

Order Nebaliacea. 

Ikjinitum .—To the characters mentioned on \k 148 as distinctive 
of the series the following may be added; Carapace present; all 
the thoracic somites distinct; eyes j)cdunculate; mandible with¬ 
out lacinia mobilis; no oostegites ; first four pairs of abdominal 
appendages biramous, with appendix interna, last two pairs reduced ; 
hepatic caeca few ; heart elongated ; development embryonic, young 
set free at a late stage. 

Histoi'p'al .—The first-known member of the Leptostraca was 
the Cancer hipes of O. Fabricius, described from Greenland. Leach, 
who in 1815 established the genus Nchidia, ])laced it among the 
Macrura, but H. Milne-Edwards, while admitting its affinities with 
Myds^ ranked it as a Phyllopod, *and this view was long and widely 
held. Metschnikoff in 1865, from a study of its development, 
replaced the genus among the Malacostraca as a “ phyllopodiform 
decapod.” Claus, in a series of memoirs ending with his exhaustive 
monograph of 1889, vindicated the title of NehaJia to rank as a 
Malacostracan, and placed it in a group Leptostraca, alongside the 
Arthrostraca and Thoracostraca. The resemblance of certain fossil 
Crustacea to Nebalv^ had long been recognised, and Packard in 
1879 proposed the name Phylloearida for the group, including the 
living and fossil genera. Sars has called attention to the similarity 
in general form between Nehalui and certain Co[)epoda, but Claus 
showed this resemblance to be merely superficial. 

Morphology. 

The carapace (Fig. 87) is compressed laterally so as to form a 
bivalved shell (though without any definite hinge-line), loosely 
enveloping the thorax and more or less of the abdomen, and quite 

ir.l 
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concealing, in most cases, the thoracic limbs. The two halves of the 
shell can be approximated by the action of an adductor muscle 
traversing the body in the region of the maxillae. Anteriorly, the 
carapace is produced into a movably articulated rostral plate (r), 
not provided with special muscles but elevated or depressed by the 
movements of the underlying parts. The carapace is not attached 
to the body behind the maxillary region, and the eight thoracic 
somites which, except in Nebaliopsiti, are very short and crowded 
together, are all distinctly marked ofl‘ by grooves on the delicate 
integument. Of the abdominal somites the fourth alone may have 
distinct pleural plates, or these may be altogether absent. The 
telson (/) bears the two styliform or lamellar furcal rami (/) 



Kin. 87. 

Nrlxilift hijy’tt, 9» from tin' Mido. ft', nnlennnln; .'intminn; uh^, first and sixth 
abdonuTial ; a</, adductor imiKcle otcar,ai»ac« ; /, caudal furca ; }>, palp of maxi I lulu; 

r, lostral plate ; (, ; 1, 7, first and seventh alMlominul somites. (After Claus.) 

articulated with it and moved by special muscles; the anus opens 
between the rami towards the ventral side. 

Appendages .—The aniennules (Fig. 88, A) have a peduncle of 
four segments bearing a flagellum of varying length and, external 
to it, a movable scale. It seems j)robable that this scale represents 
the outer ramus of the antennule of other Malacostraca, and the 
occurrence of four (instead of three) segments in the peduncle is 
paralleled in certain species of Tanaidacea. 

The peduncle of the antenna (Fig. 87, a") is apparently com¬ 
posed of four segments, of which the last two are coalesced in 
Nebalia and Pamnehalia. Hansen recognises, in addition, a short 
basal segment and another, very short, between the second and 
third of the larger segments. The exopodite is absent. The 
distal part of the endop^ite forms a flagellum which, in the adult 
male, may be nearly as long as the body. 

The mandible (Fig. 88, B) has a strong molar process; the 
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incisor process is small and simple in Nehalid and Paranebalia, 
large and toothed in Nebaliella, and absent in Nehaliopsis, The 
palp is large and has three segments. 

The maxilMa (Fig. 88, C) has the usual two endites. The palp 
is vestigial in Nehaliopsis) in the other genera it is attached to 
the distal margin but curves outwards and backwards so that the 



Fio. SS. 

Cephalic appendages of NrMw. A, antennule ; B, mandible; C, maxilhila; 
D, maxilla. (AUer Claus.) 


very long, slender, and indistinctly segmented flagellum in which it 
terminates is directed obliquely upwards along the side of the 
thorax underneath the carapace (Fig. 87, p). 

The maxillae (Fig. 88, D) approximate in general form to the 
thoracic limbs, except for the absence of an epipodite. There are 
generally four endites, but the distal one is much reduced in 
Nebalia and Paranebalia, The endopodite is divided into two 
segments in Nebalia and, like the exopodite, is generally elongated. 
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In Nehaliopsis, however, the endopodite is a short lobe and the 
exopodite is hardly indicated. 

The eight pairs of thoracic limbs are all similar, except in 
NelxiliapsiSf and they present considerable difierences of structure 
in the four genera. 

In Nehalia (Fig. 89) the whole limb is much flattened. The 
broad coxopodite and basipodite are distinctly separated, and on 
the proximal side the former Hansen has detected a small 
pre-coxal segment. To the outer margin of the coxopodite is 
attached the broad lamellar epipodite {ep), obscurely divided into 



First thoracic limb of NrlxdUi. ot, emlojK^lite; cp, ; rx, exopodito. (After Clatis.) 

a proximal and a distal lobe by a slight notch on the outer margin 
opposite the point of attachment. The basipodite bears externally 
the oval flattened exopodite (ex) and is continued without any 
distinct line of articulation into the narrower endopodite (en). 
Prom the distal end of the endopodite three, or, in the case of 
the eighth pair, four segments are marked off, so that, except 
for the absence of an articulation between the basipodite and 
ischiopodite, all the segments of the typical malacostracan leg can 
be distinguished. In Nehaliella (Fig. 90, B) the epipodite is absent, 
the exopodite has more numerous marginal setae, and the articula¬ 
tion between the basipodite and ischiopodite is more distinctly 
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marked. In Pamnehalia (Fig. 90, A) the endopoditc is long and 
slender, projecting beyond the edges of the carapace in the natural 



Fuj. ;»f>. 

Thoraciclimbs of Lppto8tracA. A, fifthKmb. K, SehtW'Uanntnrcticn^ 

fourth limb. C, Nebaliopsiv tffpiat, first limb. 1 >, thn saniA, second lind>. oi, endopoditc; ep, 
epipodite ; ex, exopodite. (A after Snrs ; 15, C, i> after Thiele.) 

position. The exopodite is also long and narrow, and is provided, 
on its outer edge, with numerous long plumose setae which suggest 
a natatory function. The epipodite is very small. The ischio- 
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podite is defined from the basipodite, at least in the last pair, 
and Hansen recognises a minute terminal segment as well as a 
pre-coxal, making altogether nine segments in the axis of the limb. 
In Nebiiliopsis the thoracic limbs are very different from those of 
the other genera. Except the first and last pairs, they are unseg¬ 
mented lanceolate lamellae (Fig. 90, D), having a slight lobe on 
the outer edge to represent the exopodite, and a more distinctly 
marked bilobed epipodite; the inner edge is beset with setae 
along its hole length. In the last pair, which are almost without 
setae, a terminal segment is marked off, and in the first pair 
(Fig. 90, C) this part, although not distinctly segmented off, is 
produced into a finger-shaped distal lobe (en). 

In Nebalia the tip of each of the thoracic limbs carries, in the 
breeding female, a fan of long plumose setae turned inwards to 
form the floor of a basket-like brood-chamber which is closed 
behind by rows of long setae on the inner edges of the last pair. 

The first four pairs of abdominal appendages are biramous and 
are used in swimming; the last two pairs are small and uniramous. 
The former (Fig. 91) have a stout protopodite of two segments and 
long indistinctly segmented rami fringed with spines and plumose 
setae. From the inner edge of the endopodito close to its base 
there springs a short appendix interna (a.i) bearing a group of 
hooked spines at its tip. 

Alimentary System, —The masticatory stomach, in NebaliUy is of 
a comparatively simple type. It is divided into a cardiac ” and a 
“ pyloric ” portion, the former with masticatory ridges moved by 
muscles, and the latter with two pairs of lateral setose lobes and a 
dorsal groove which is continued as a delicate chitinous funnel, 
open below, some distance into the mid-gut. The mid-gut extends 
back to the penultimate segment of the body. Four pairs of 
hepatic caeca open near its anterior end and a pair of short caeca 
open separately on the ventral side in the same region. Near its 
junction with the proctodaeum the mid-gut gives off an unpaired 
dorsal caecum, bifid at the tip. 

Circulatai'y System. — The hmrt, in Nebalia^ extends from the 
cephalic region to the fourth abdominal somite. It has seven pairs 
of ostia, and the last pair, which are larger than the others, are 
situated in the region of the sixth thoracic somite. The exopodites 
and epipodites of the thoracic limbs are traversed by a close net¬ 
work of blood-channels and no doubt serve as respiratory organs. 
The valves of the carapace probably also assist in respiration, and 
the blood circulating in them is returned to the pericardial sinus by 
a definite venous channel on each side. 

EMretory System, —Both the antennal and the maxillary glands 
are present in a vestigial condition, the former lying in the 
proximal segment of the antennal peduncle, while the latter is 
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placed close to the adductor muscle of the carapace at the base of 
the maxilla. The gland in each case consists of a minute saccule 
giving off a short duct, but the external openings have not been 
detected. 

Eight pairs of glands lying at the bases of the thoracic limbs 
are also believed to be excretory. Each consists of a thickening of 



the hypodermis partly surrounding the efferent blood>channel from 
the epipodite. These glands alone become coloured by tn/ra vOam 
treatment with indigo-carmine, while the antennal and maxillary 
glands excrete particles of carmine when the animal has been fed 
with that substance. 

Muscular System .—The adductor muscle (Fig. 87, ad) of the 
carapace has, two muscular heads attached to the valves and con- 
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nected by a median tendinous part which passes under the stomach 
in the region of the maxillae. The muscle is innervated from the 
maxillary ganglion. 

Nervous System, — The brain is complex, admitting of close 
comparison with that of other Malacostraca. The oesophageal 
connectives are short and are united by the commissure of the 
antennal ganglia behind the oesophagus. In the ventral chain the 
ganglia of the mandibular, maxillular, and maxillary somites are 
(listinct, though, like the eight thoracic ganglia, they are closely 
crowded together. Six abdominal ganglia are present, the seventh 
somite, like the telson, having no ganglion in the adult. In the 
embryo, however, a transitory seventh abdominal ganglion has been 
found. 

Sense-Ch'gans. —The eyes arc stated to resemble, in their intimate 
structure, those of the Mysidacea. In Nebaliella and Nebaliopsis 
and in one species of Nehalia (N typhlops) the eyes are vestigial, 
though the peduncles persist. On the upper and inner surfaces of 
the ocular peduncle, in Nehalia^ there are two small tubercles, 
supposed to be sensory organs. Olfactory filaments of the usual 
type are present on the antennules and, in the male, also on the 
antennae. 

lleproductive System, —The most conspicuous external diflference 
between the sexes consists in the much greater length of the 
antennal flagellum in the male. The gomds have the form of 
paired tubes extending, when mature, through nearly the whole 
length of the body. The short vasa deferentia open on papillae on 
the coxopodites of the last thoracic limbs. The oviducts are hard 
to detect, but they appear to open on the sixth thoracic somite. 
The spermatozoa are spherical and are aggregated into globular 
spermatophores. The eggs are carried, as already stated, between 
the thoracic feet of the female. 

Development, —The development of Nehalia takes place within 
the brood-chamber of the parent without any free-swimming larval 
stages, and presents many points of resemblance to that of the 
Mysidacea. The first three pairs of appendages appear simul¬ 
taneously, giving a well-marked nauplius stage. The remaining 
appendages develop in order from before backwards. The embryo 
becomes free from the egg-membrane at a stage when all the 
thoracic appendages, and sometimes also those of the abdomen, are 
marked off (Fig. 92). The carapace at this stage does not extend 
beyond the second thoracic somite. When the young leave the 
maternal brood-chamber they have attained, in all essential respects, 
the structure of the adult 
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Remarks on Habits, etc. 

All the Leptostraca are marine. Most of the species occur in 
shallow water or at moderate depths, but Nehaliopsis belongs to the 
“ bathypelagic'' fauna at 
depths exceeding 1000 
fathoms. Many have an 
extremely wide distribution, 
the common European Nebalia 
hipes, for instance, ranging 
from Greenland to Cliile and 
Japan. The species named 
appears to be very resisUint 
to unfavourable conditions, 
thriving in water which is 
foul with decaying matter. 

Locomotion is eiiected by 
powerful strokes of the an¬ 
terior four pairs of pleopods. The thoracic limbs serve the pur]>ose 
of respiration, and by their rhythmic movements produce a current 
of water which brings food-particles to the mouth. The water is 
drawn in from behind and expelled in a stream below the rostral 
plate. 

The largest of existing Le])tostraca is KaJudiopsis Ujpiea^ Sars, 
which reaches a length of about 40 mm. The other species are 
from 4 to 12 mm. in length. 



Embryo of NchnlUi, just ImtrhiMl. n', antennulo; 
a", antenna; /, cauchil birra; in/l, mandible; mx', 
inuxillula; mP, maxillu; /</.*, lirst i»leo|:» 0 (I; pf.6, 
sixth ])leo|KKl; la^t thoracii’ jipiamdai^e. 

(Aiter Claus.) 


Palaeontolo(;y. 

Certain fossil Crustacea, generally grouped together as a family, 
Ceratiocaridae, are believed to be more or less closely allied to 
the existing Leptostraca. The various genera, ranging from the 
Cambrian to the Triassic epochs, differ considerably among them¬ 
selves, but the more typicjil forms, such as Ceratiocaris (Fig. 93) and 
lIl/menocari% resemble Nebalia in general form, having a bivalve 
carapace, sometimes with an articulated rostral plate, and an ex¬ 
tended abdomen. Nothing is definitely known of the appendages. 
A pair of serrated plates observed within the outline of the shell 
in some instances have been described as “gastric teeth,” but 
may possibly be the mandibles (m). Some of the fossils are of 
great size, Ceratiocaris^ from Ordovician and Silurian rocks, reaching 
a length of two feet. 

The chief difference which can be observed between the fossils 
ami the living representatives of the Leptostraca is that, in the 
former, the terminal appendages of the abdomen are always more 
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numerous. In most cases there are three such appendages, the 
telson being produced as a median style between the furcal rami. 

Affinities and Classification. 

The alliance of the Leptostraca with the other Malacostraca is 
amply justified by the agreement in the number of the appendages, 
by the sharp distinction between the thoracic and abdominal series, 
and by the position of the genital apertures. Other characters, 
probably of less importance, are the biramous form of the anten> 
nules, the possession of a masticatory stomach, and the complex 
structure of the brain. The most important differences from the 
Eumalacostraca are the presence of an additional somite in the 
abdomen, of a caudal f urea, and of an adductor muscle of the carapace. 


m. 



CeratiocarUi papilio. a, traces of antennules (?); m, toothed plates, possibly 
the mandibles; r, rostal plate. (After H. Woodward.) 

These are no doubt primitive features and indicate that the Lepto¬ 
straca diverged from the Malacostracan stock before the assumption 
of the typical caridoid form. It may be suggested that the 
development of the uropods to form a tail-fan in the primitive 
Eumalacostraca was associated with the loss of the caudal furca. 

The resemblance of the lamellar thoracic limbs of Nebalia to 
those of the Branchiopoda, which has led to the Leptostraca being 
associated in many classifications with that group, is doubtless 
significant, and it becomes still more striking in the case of 
Nebaiiapsis. The absence of enditeo in the Leptostracan limb, 
however, is an important difference. According to the view, 
already mentioned (p. 42), that the exopodite is represented, in 
the appendages of for example, not by the flabellum but by 
the sixth endite, it would seem impossible to draw a close com¬ 
parison with the appendages of Nebalia, Without going so far 
as this, however, it may be suggested as a possibility that the 
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“phyllopod'^ form of the thoracic limbs in the Leptostraca may 
be to some extent secondary, having arisen by suppression of the 
locomotor function in limbs of the more typical Malacostracaii 
form. In this case Paranehalia, in which the phyllopod character 
of the thoracic appendages is very little marked, would be more 
primitive than Nebalia and Nebaliopsis, 

It is difficult to decide how much importance should be given 
to the presence of an adductor muscle as indicating an affinity 
between the Leptostraca and the Conchostraca, but the possession 
by the former of a mandibular palp and well-developed maxillae 
forbid their being derived directly from any of the existing 
Branchiopoda. 

As regards the relation of the Leptostraca to the various groups 
of Eumalacostraca, there seems to be a general agreement that 
their nearest allies are to be sought among the Mysidacea, which 
they resemble especially in their mode of development. It may 
be necessary to mention that, apart from a vague similarity in 
general form, perhaps the result of a similarity in habits, there 
is no ground for the supposition that they have any direct affinity 
with the Cumacea. 

The four existing genera of liCptostraca may, for the present, 
be referred to a single family. In the absence of information as 
to the structui e of the limbs in the fossil Ceratiocaridae, it is not 
possible to assign them to a definite systematic position in relation 
to the living forms. 

Ordeii Nebaliacea, Caiman (1904). 

Family Nkbaliidae. Nebalia, Leach ; Paranehalia, Claus; Nehalioims, 
G. 0. Sars; Nebaliella, Thiele. 
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THE SYNCARIDA 

Division Syncarida, Packard (1886). 

Order Anaspidacea. 

Definition, —To the characters mentioned on p. 148 as distinctive 
of the Division, the following may be added: Thoracic limbs 
with exopodites (except the last, or the last two pairs), and with 
a double series of lamellar epipodites attached to the outer side 
of the coxopodites (except the last pair); the first pair may have 
gnathobasic endites on the coxopodite; pleopoda with the endo> 
podite reduced or absent except in the first two pairs in the male 
sex; uropods lamellar, forming, with the telson, a tail-fan; a 
statocyst is present in the basal segment of the antennules. 

Historical,—Anaspides tasmaniae was first described by G. M. 
Thomson in 1892, and more fully in 1894. He placed it among 
the Schizopoda,” establishing for it the family Anaspidae. In 
1897 the present writer discussed some points in its morphology 
and called attention to its resemblance to certain fossil Crustacea 
for which Packard had established the group Syncarida. In 1904 
Grobben (in iiis edition of Glaus’s Lehrbuch der Zoologie) referred 
Anaspides to a new subdivision of the Malacostraca which he 
termed Anomostraca, and in the same year the system of cla88ifica> 
tion adopted here was published. Quite recently a new and very 
remarkable representative of the Syncarida has been discovered 
and described by Mr. 0. A. Sayce under the name Koonunga cursor. 
It has been suggested that Bathynella natans^ described by Vejdovsky 
in 1882, also belongs to this group, but our knowledge of the 
structure of this minute form is still very imperfect. 

Morphology, 

The body, in the living Syncarida, is elongated and sub- 
cylindrical, with all the trunk-somites distinct from each other. 
In Anaspides (Fig. 94) the anterior limit of the first thoracic 
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somite appears to be marked by a transverse “ cervical groove ” (c.gr) 
which crosses the dorsal surface and runs obliquely forwards on 
each side to end just behind the mandible. In Koonunga (Fig. 95) 
this groove is obliterated dorsally, but a short portion persists on 
each side running upwards from the lower margin of the head. 



Fio. 94 . 

AnaspuJ^UismuLine, <5, x 3. a.gr, “cervicnl groove ”; II, VIII, necond and elglith thoracic 
Hoinitea ; 1, 0, lirst and sixth abdominal somites. (Drawn by Miss G. M. Woodward.) 

It has been suggested that this groove indicates the limit between 
the mandibular and maxillular somites and corresponds to the 
“ cervical sulcus ** of the Mysidacea, and perhaps to the transverse 
groove of the head in many Branchiopoda. On the other hand, 
a forward displacement of the lateral plates of the anterior thoracic 



Fio. 9.>. 

Koonunga cursor, ^, x 11. (From an original drawing by 
Mr. O. A. Sayce, allghtly moditled.) 


somites is observed in some other Malacostraca, and it is quite 
probable that this groove in Anaspides has undergone a similar 
displacement and that it really does define the first thoracic somite 
from the head. Running backwards from this groove on each side in 
A mspidfA is a horizontal line marking off inferiorly a quadrilateral area. 
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The front of the head is produced, in Ana^ndes, into a short 
rostrum. On the dorsal surface, in front of the cervical groove, 
is a pigmented area with a circular central spot surrounded by four 
minute pits. The significance of this structure is quite unknown, 
but it may be comparable to an obscure “ dorsal organ ” apparently 
glandular in nature, occupying a similar position in certain other 
Malacostraca. It has not been observed in Koonunga, 

The thoracic somites have no pleural plates and those of the 
abdominal somites are slightly developed. The telson, in Amspides 
and Koonunga^ is short, of simple form, with a fringe of spinules 
on the posterior margin. 

Appendages. —The antennules are biramous, with long flagella. 
The first of the three segments of the peduncle contains a statocyst, 
opening by a narrow slit on the dorsiil surface. In the male 
Anaspides the basal part of the inner flagellum is enlarged and aimed 
with serrated spines. It appears probable that it may be used as 
a clasping-organ. In Koonunga^ the antennule of the male has a 
curious globular organ attached to the first segment of the outer 
flagellum. The surface of the organ is covered with minute cup¬ 
like structures which are possibly sensory. 

The antenna has a scale-like exopodite in Anaspides^ but in 
Koonunga this is absent. The protopodite consists of two segments, 
and the first two segments of the endopodite are enlarged, so that 
the peduncle consists of four segments only. 

The mandibles (Fig. 96, A) have a large palp of three segments. 
The serrated incisor process is separated from the molar process in 
Anaspides by a rounded lobe ( 5 ) fringed with setae. The lower lip 
is large and deeply cleft. 

The maxillula (Fig. 96, B) has two endites and a vestigial palp. A 
small exite, not projecting beyond the outer edge, can be recognised. 

The maxilla (Fig. 96, C) has three endites directed distally 
and crowded together, and a short, unsegmented palp. There is 
no exopodite. 

The thoracic limbs are all alike in general structure. In 
Anaspides (Fig. 3, E, p. 8) the endopodite is composed of six 
segments (instead of the usual five) in the anterior pairs, but the 
articulation between the basipodite and ischiopodite becomes indis¬ 
tinct in passing backwards along the series, and in the l^t three 
pairs these segments have completely coalesced. In Anaspides the 
main flexure of the limb is between the fifth and sixth segments, 
but in Koonunga it appears to be between the fourth and fifth. 
This difference, however, is due to the fact that in all the thoracic 
legs of Koonunga^ as in the posterior pairs of Anaspides^ the 
basipodite and ischiopodite have coalesced. The terminal segment 
is small, and bears from three to five stout curved claws, one of 
which on the posterior legs is larger than the others. 
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In all except the last pair of thoiacic limbs the coxopodite 
bears externally two ovate epipodial lamellae, each attached by a 
narrow base and having a small proximal segment marked off by a 



transverse line. These epipodites 
have a very thin cnticle and no 
doubt act as gills. 

Exopodites are present on all 
but the last (Anaspides) or the 
last two (Koonunga) pairs of tho¬ 
racic appendages. On the first 
pair they are short, unsegmented 
rods, but on the other limbs they 
are many-jointed and fringed with 
plumose setae. According to G. 
Smith they are not used in swim¬ 
ming, but serve to keep a current 
of water flowing over the branchial 
plates. 

The first pair of thoracic limbs 

Mouth.,mru of A. n.,n. m Am^pides (pg. 3 D, p 8) are 

B, rnaxiiiuia; c, niaxiUa. ex, differentiated from the Others by 

oxitc ; t, incisor process; m, molar pro- ^ r _ 

ci'iHH ; iMiip; jv, setose lobe. the presence on the inner lace 

of the coxopodite of two movably 
articulated gnathobasic lobes (gn). In Koominga these lobes are 
wanting, but the limb differs from those which follow it in being 
much more stoutly built. 

The pkopods have the exopodite long, many-jointed, and fringed 
with setae, forming a powerful swimming-organ. The endopodite 
(except in the first two pairs of the male) is small and composed 
of two segments in Amispides^ and entirely absent in Koonunga, 
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Sometimes, but not always, it is absent from the last pair also in 
Amspides, In the males of both genera the first two pairs have 
the endopodites modified as copulatory organs. In the first pair 
of Anaspides the endopodite is a thick lobe, curved inwards and 
having a group of retinacula on a short process (perhaps a vestigial 
appendix interna) near the distal end of its inner edge. The endo¬ 
podite of the second pair is composed of two segments, the first 
elongated, bearing some spines and a group of retinacula near the 
distal end, and the second curved and spoon-shaped. In the 
natural position these appendages are turned forwards, the endo¬ 
podites of the second pair lying within the trough formed by the 
apposition of those of the first pair, and between the latter and the 
sternal surface of the thorax. 

The nropods in Anaspides are large, with lamellar rami, fringed 
with spines and setae, and form, with the telson, a tail-fan of the 
usual type. The exopodite is crossed by an incomplete suture or 
line of articulation near the distal end. In Komtiinga the protopo- 
dite is relatively longer and the rami are not so broad, so that the 
fan-like arrangement is not quite so typical. The exopodite is 
undivided. 

As regards the internal anatomy, our information is as yet very 
restricted, and refers only to Ams^es. 

Alimentary System ,—^The masticatory stomach appears to be of 
very simple type, its armature consisting of longitudinal chitinous 
ridges beset with setae. The extent of the mid-gut has not been 
ascertained. The hepatic caeca are numerous, very long slender 
tubes. There are two median dorsal caeca—one in the region of 
the first and the other in the fifth abdominal somite. 

Circulatory System ,—The heart is a long tube extending 
through a gieat part ot the length of the body. The number of 
the ostia has not been ascertained. There is stated to be an 
unpaired descending artery originating from the under-surface of 
the heart between the last two thoracic somites. 

Excretory System ,—On each side of the head, posterior to the 
mandibles, is a glandular mass of considerable size, showing in 
sections a convoluted tubular structure. No duct has yet been 
traced from it, but its position suggests that it may be the maxillary 
gland. 

Sense-Organs ,—The paired eyes of Amspides are set on short 
movable peduncles; those of Koonunga are very small and are 
sessile on the sides of the head. 

In both genera a saccular invagination of the integument, sup¬ 
posed to be an otocyst (or statocyst), is found in the b^l segment 
of the antennular peduncle. It opens by/a small slit on the dorsal 
surface of the segment. Internally, on the upper side, is a row of 
peculiarly modifi^ setae. Each is divided into two segments, the 
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distal one swollen and pyrifoim. While resembling in its position 
the otocyst of Decapods, this organ differs strikingly from it in the 
nature of the setae. 

Reprodiictive System. —The ovaries form an elongated lobed mass 
on each side, extending through the posterior part of the thorax 
and into the abdomen. The oviducts open on the inner face of the 
coxopodites of the sixth pair of thoracic limbs. Between the bases 
of the last pair of legs on the sternal surface of the thorax is a 
rounded prominence directed forwards. At its tip a slit-like 
aperture gives entrance to a blind sac, with thick and apparently 
muscular walls. At the base of the sac on each side is a racemose 
gland, apparently opening by a short duct into its cavity. It seems 
probable that this structure (originally described as the opening of 
the oviducts) is a receptaculum seminis. A similar organ is present 
in Koonunga. 

The testes arc a pair of very long slender tubes, convoluted 
{interiorly, lying above the alimentary canal. The vasa deferentia 
terminate in a pair of oblique slit-like apertures on the sternal 
surface of the last thoracic somite. 

The development, unfortunately, is still entirely unknown. 

Remarks on Habits, etc. 

Anaspides occurs in rocky pools at an elevation of about 4000 
feet in the mountains of Tasmania. It reaches a length of about 
38 mm. Koonunga is found in freshwater pools near Melbourne, 
and does not exceed 9 mm. in length. 

Palaeontology. 

A group of fossil Crustacea found in Carboniferous and Permian 
rocks in Europe and America, for which the name Syncarida was 
proposed by Packard, appear to be closely allied to the living 
Anaspides and Koonunga. The structure is best known in the case 
of Uronectes (Gampsonyz) (Fig. 97), described by Jordan and von 
Meyer from the Lower Permian of Saarbriicken. The exact 
number of free somites is doubtful, but there appear to be eight 
in the thoracic region, and there are indications that the sixth 
abdominal somite was divided in a manner recalling the condition 
found in certain Mysidacea. The ej^es are pedunculated. The 
antennules are biramous, and the antennae have a rounded scale¬ 
like exopodite. One of the anterior pairs of thoracic limbs is 
enlarged and armed with stout spines. The presence of exopodites 
on the thoracic limbs is probable, although denied by Fritsch, but 
the structure of the appendages is very obscure. The uropods are 
lamellar, forming a tail-fan with the telson; the exopodites are 
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divided by a suture. In Pmearuupides (Fig. 98), recently described 
by Dr. H. Woodward from the English Coal-measures, the seg¬ 
mentation of the body agrees with that of AnaspideSj and exopodites 
are certainly present on some of the thoracic limbs. Other genera 
are Palaeocam^ Acanthotehori^ and Gasocari.^. 



(Alter Jordan and von Meyer.) 


Affinities and Classification. 

The existing genera of Syncarida present characters which 
indicate for them a very isolated place among living Malacostraca, 
while suggesting more or less remote affinities with widely divergent 



groups. They have retained characters of the primitive caridoid 
type in the tail-fan, the biramous antennules, the scale-like exopodite 
of the antenna (in Armpides), and the natatory thoracic exopodites. 
With the loss of the carapace, however, the segmentation of the 
body comes to resemble that of the Isopoda and Amphipoda, though 
the demarcation of the first thoracic somite from the head (if this 
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be indeed the significance of the “ cervical groove ”) is not so uistinct 
in any other Eumalacostraca. The homologies of the segments of 
the endopodite in the thoracic limbs are not quite clear, but the 
fact that the main flexure of the limb is between the fifth and sixth 
segments in Anaspides is a point of agreement with the Peracarida, 
to which group some slight resemblance may be traced in the 
structure of the maxillae. The possession of a statocyst in the basal 
segment of the antennule is only paralleled among the Decapoda, and 
the presence of a receptaculum seminis on the last thoracic sternite 
of the female and the modification of the first two pairs of pleopods 
in the male may also point to an affinity with that group. On the 
other h<and, the double series of epipodial lamellae on the thoracic 
appendages of both genera, and the double gnathobasic lobes on the 
coxopodite of the first pair in Aaaspidrs, are important features not 
found in any other Malacostraca. 

The fossil genera mentioned above show that already in 
Palaeozoic times a group of Malacostraca existed which, while 
retaining caridoid features in tail-fan, antennules, antennae, and 
pedunculated eyes, had a completely segmented body and no 
carapace. Amif^pides alone among living Crustacea agrees with 
them in this combination of characters, and there appears to be no 
reason to doubt that it and Koonunga are really descendants of the 
Syncarida of Carboniferous and Permian t’mes. 

llathynella 7iaf(t)K% to which allusion has been made, is a minute 
Crustacean (1*0 mm. in length), described in 1882 by Vejdovsky 
from two specimens found in a well in Prague. It has not since 
been rediscovered. It appears to possess eight free thoracic somites. 
There are no eyes. The antennules are uniramous, and the antennae 
have a small exopodite. The first seven pairs of thoracic limbs are 
biramous, and each has a single vesicular epipodite. The hist pair 
are vestigial. Only the first and last abdominal somites bear 
appendfiges. If its structure has been correctly interpreted, Bathy- 
nclla would seem to be a degenerate member of the Syncarida, but 
only the discovery of further specimens will enable its systematic 
position to be definitely fixed. 

Order Anaspidacea, Caiman (1904). 

Family Anaspididae. Anaspides^ G. M. Thomson. Family 
Koonungidae. Koonunga^ Sayce. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Since this chapter was in type G. Smith has described a third living 
representative of the Syncarida, Paranaspides lacustris, from the Great 
Lake of Tasmania, and has given further details as to the habits and 
internal anatomy of Anaspides (“ Preliminary Account of the Habits and 
Structure of the Anaspididae . . Proc. Royal Soc. (B) Ixxx. pp. 
466-473, pi. xiii., 1908). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MYSIDACEA 
Order Mysidacea, Boas (1883). 

Definition .—Peracarida whicli retain more or less completely the 
primitive caridoid facies; the carapace extends over the greater 
part of the thoracic region, but does not coalesce dorsally with more 
than three of the thoracic somites; the eyes, when present, are 
movably pedunculate; the antennules are biramous; the antennae 
have usually a large scale-like exopodite ; the thoracic limbs (except 
sometimes the first and second pairs) have natatory exopodites; the 
first and sometimes also the second pair are modified as maxillipeds; 
a lamellar epipodite is present on the first pair; ramified branchiae 
may be attached to the body-wall close to the bases of the thoracic 
limbs; the pleopods are often reduced; the uropods are lamellar, 
forming a tail-fan ; the young leave tlie brood-pouch provided with 
all the appendages of the adult. 

Historical .—The group Schizopoda, established by Latreille in 
1817, and long approximated to the Stomatopoda on the authority 
of H. Milne-Ed wards, finds a place in most modern systems of 
classification, as comprising, after exclusion of many larval Decapods 
formerly referred to it, the forms here treated of together with the 
Euphausiidae. Boas, in 1883, however, discarded this grouping, 
and established the two orders Mysidacea and Euphausiacea, point¬ 
ing out that they were by no means closely related, and this view 
has been also advocated by Hansen. Our present knowledge of the 
structure and classification of the Mysidacea is very largely due to 
the work of G. 0. Sars. 


Morphology. 

From five to seven of the thoracic somites are distinct, and the 
last two or three of these may be left uncovered by the carapace 
on the dorsal side. The carapace may bo produced in front as a 
short rostrum, and there is usually a transverse groove or “ cervical 
sulcus” (Fig. 99, c.s) on the dorsal surface in the region of the 
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mandibles. The possible homology of this groove with the 
cervical groove of Anaspides has been already mentioned. The 
abdominal somites have the pleural plates generally reduced or 
absent; but in Gastrosacciis tlie pleura of the first somite are greatly 
enlarged in the female to help in forming the brood-pouch. The 



Mysis relicta^ f»*niale. c,«, cervical suIcuh ; m, brood-pouch. (After Sars.) 

sixth somite is generally longer than any of the others, and in 
Gnathophaiuiia it is divided by a transverse groove (Fig. 100, gr) 
about the middle of its length. It is i>ossible that we have here 
two somites in process of coalescence, and that seven somites are 
represented in the abdomen of the Mysidacea as in that of the 



Leptostraca. It is important, however, to note that the last somite 
in this case bears appendages (uropods) and that the penultimate 
does not, while in the Leptostraca the reverse is the case. The 
indications of a similar division of the sixth abdominal somite in 
certain fossil Syncarida have already been alluded to. 

Appendages .—The ocdar peduncles are peculiarly modified in 
many deep-sea forms in which the e 3 ’'es are imperfect or absent. 
In Dmtylen'yihrops the peduncle is produced as a finger-like process 
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beyond the eye; in Boremysis scyphops the distal end of the peduncle 
is expanded and excavated in a cup-like form and is without 
pigment or any trace of ocular structure, but in other species of 
the same genus the eyes are normally developed; in some Petal- 
ophthalmidae the peduncles are leaf-like or spiniform; while in 
Pseudomma^ Amhlyopsj and some allied genera, they are repre¬ 
sented by broad plates extended 
horizontally in front of the carapace. 

In the Mysidae the three-seg- 
mented peduncle of the antennules 
carries in the male sex, in addition 
to the two flagella, a conical process 
beset with numerous sensory fila¬ 
ments. 2 

The anteniuie have the protopodite •• 
distinctly composed of three segments 
(Fig, 101, 1, 2, 3). A lamellar ex- th 
opodite or “scale’* (sc) is always 
present except in Arachiwmysis and 
allied genera, where it is represented 
by a spine. In many Mysidae it is 
divided into two segments by a trans¬ 
verse suture near the tip. 

The mamiibles have generally a 
well-developed lacinia mobilis (Fig. 

102, Ijn), differing in form on the 
two sides, and a row of spines (.s) in- joi. 

terposed between the incisor and Cepiiaiothomcic retdon ofJfvj»»v»rrficfa, 
molar processes. The row of spines 
is absent in the Lopho^stridae and 

Eucopiidae and some Mysidae, and thoracic apj)endaKe8; l,labrum; wd,p»lp 
• i-u.. 1 of mandible ; o, ooHteKitCM, not yet mlly 

in some cases the lacinia mobilis is developed; sc, scale or exoi>odita of an« 

Th« molar nrocpss is small second, and thinl 

wanting. ine mOiar process is smail thoracic appenda;*es; 1, 2, 8, the three 

or absent in a few Mysidae. A palp ^Kinents of the protoiKxiite of the an- 
, - tenna. (Alter Sats.) 

is always present, and becomes greatly 

enlarged in the aberrant PetalophtJuilmus, where it appears to have 
a prehensile function. 

The maxillulae (Fig. 103, A) have two endites arising, according 
to Hansen, from the first and third segments, and a slightly 
developed laminar exite, which Hansen states belongs to the first 
segment. In the genus Gmthophausia (Fig. 104) a palp of two 
segments is present, directed backwards beneath the carapace like 
that of the Leptostraca. 

The maxUUie (Fig. 103, B) have a complex structure. There 
are two endites corresponding to the second and third segments 
(Hansen), the first of which is incompletely and the second com- 
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B. 


Liu- 




Fio. 10*2. 

A, mandible of B, oral ivlge of aame, 

further enlarged, i, incisor process ; lacinia 
mobilis; m, molar process; s, spine-row. (A after 
Sara.) 


pletely divided into two. A plate-like lobe on the outer side (f) 
is regarded as the exopodite and springs from the third segment 
(Hansen). The palp is composed of two segments. In Omiho- 
phausia a pigmented papilla on the outer side close to the base 
bears the opening of a gland producing a luminous secretion. 

The tlmiick appendages have 
the coxopodite very small, and 
have usually an exopodite con¬ 
sisting of a peduncle and a 
multi-articiilate setose flagellum 
attached near the proximal end 
of the basipodite. The ex- 
opodites of the first pair may 
be reduced (Lophogastridae, 
Eucopiidae) or absent (some 
species of Gnathophausia, Petal- 
ophthalmidae), and those of the 
second pair are absent in Petal- 
aphthalmtis. 

The first pair of thoracic 
limbs are always specialised as maxillipeds. In the Lophogastridae 
and Eucopiidae they are without distinct endites. In the Mysidae 
(Fig. 105, A) an endite is generally borne by the basipodite, and 
sometimes also by each of the two following segments. In Petal- 
ophthalvius the first and second thoracic limbs (in the other genera 
of Petalophthalinidae only the ^ 1^4 

second) have a large lamellar 
endite developed from the 
meropodite. 

In the Lophogastridae 
(Fig. 106) the last seven pairs 
of thoracic limbs are all 
similar, and exhibit the usual 
number of seven segments, 
the dactylus being large and 
having generally a claw-like 
spine at the apex. In the 
Eucopiidae the second to the 
fifth pairs are subchelate, and 
the next three pairs, which 
are exceedingly long and slender, have also the dactylopodite flexed 
against the propodite to form a prehensile organ. In the Mysidae 
there is, as a rule, a distinction between the second and the follow¬ 
ing limbs. The former, sometimes called second maxillipeds or 
** gnathopoda,” are bent inwards towards the mouth, with the 
normal number of segments and with a rounded dactylopodite 




LI— 




-• 2 . 


Fio. lOJJ. 

A, maxillula, B, maxilla, [of MysUt oculata, 1-6, 
aegmentd of the appendages ; I i-f endites of the 
respective segments according to Hansen's earlier 
interpretation (in his later papers the endftes here 
numbered 8 and 4 in the maxilla are regarded as 
resulting from the division of a single endite cor¬ 
responding to the thiitl segment, ana the segments 
here numbered 5 and 6 become 4 and 6 respectively); 
/f tlabellum or exoixxlite. (After Hansen.) 
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without a claw. The remaining pairs (Fig. 105, B) have the 
propodite (except in most Petalophthalmidae and some species of 
Siriella) divided into secondary segments 
from two (Boreomysis, Siriella) to eight or 
nine in number. The dactylopodite is 
usually small, and terminates in a claw-like 
spine. In Heteromysis the third pair are 
enlarged and prehensile. 

In all Mysidacea the first pair of thoracic P 
limbs have a simple lamellar ejnpodite (Fig. 

105, A, ep) directed backwards beneath 
the carapace. In the Lophogastridae and 
Eucopiidae a series of ramified gilh (Fig. 

106, hr) arc developed in connection with 
the last seven thoracic limbs. Each consists 
of three or four main branches, which are 
again bipinnately or tripinnately divided. 

The largest branch is bent round on the Fin. m. 

sternal surface of the thorax between the >iaxiiiuia of cnathopiM^u^a 

insertion of the limbs, a point of some 

interest in connection with the position of 

the gills in the Amphipoda. Although the gills of the Lopho- 




Fio. 105. 

A, first thoracio appendage (maxiUiped) of MyH$, B, third thoracic appendage of same. 
The minute coxopodite is omitted in each case, bs, basipodite; d, dactylopoclite; epy epipodite; 
cx, exopodite; masticatory lobes or endites of basipodite, ischiopodite, and meropodite; prp, 
propodite, divided into seven segments in B. (After Bars.) 
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Fio. 100. 

Second thoracic api^nda^ 
loiigisjniui. hr, branehia; rj), 
cx, exoiKKlite. (After Bars.) 


mm 


gastridae and Eucopiidae are attached to the body-wall or to the 
articular membrane rather than to the coxopodites of the limbs, it 
is probable that they are really of the nature of epipodites. In 
j t. Gnaihop/uiusia a short finger-like 

iiUji process bearing long setae is 

found on the outer side of the 
coxopodite, an(i apparently re- 
presents a reduced distal epi- 
^ podite (P’ig. 106, ep). In the 

\ W Mysidae and Petalophthalmidae 

\ ^ there are no epipodites on the 

limbs posterior to the first 
'tV thoracic pair, apart from some 

vestiges described in Euchne- 
iomera and allied genera. Seven 
br.-—‘^p pairs of oosiegifes are found 
attached to the coxopodites of 
all except the first pair of 
thoracic appendiiges in the 
o ^ p , • females of the Lophogastridae, 

Second thoracic appenda^je of nnnthoj^hmisia ,, ... j i-i i i 

longisjniui. hr^ branehia; rp, epiix)dial process; iiiUCOpUCiae, and Fetalophtbal- 
cx.exoiKHlite. (After Sars.) 

mgsis among the Mysidae. In the other Mysidae the number does 
not exceed three pairs, and it is often reduced to two, corre¬ 
sponding to the last two thoracic somites (Fig. 101, o). 

The pleopods are well developed in both sexes in the Lopho- 
gastridae and Eucopiidae, where they have multiarticulate rami 
fringed with setae, and no special modifications are found in either 
sex. In the Petalophthalmidae and Mysidae the pleopods are 
vestigial in the female (except in the little-known Archaeomysis), 
but are often well developed in the male. When they are reduced 
in the latter sex some of the pairs, most commonly the fourth, are 
specially modified. In the males of some Mysidae the peduncle 
bears distally, in addition to the two rami, a lobe or process of 
varying form, to which a branchial function has been attributed. 

The uropods have the exopodite divided into two segments by 
a transverse suture in the Lophogastridae, Eucopiidae, and Petaloph¬ 
thalmidae, and, less distinctly, in certain Mysidae. A statocyst is 
present near the base of the endopodite in most Mysidae, but it 
is absent or vestigial in Boreomysis and in the other families. 

Alimentary System, — The stomach in Mysis (Fig. 107, 5 /) is 
divided into a globular cardiac portion occupying the greater part 
of the cavity of the head in front of the cervical sulcus and a much 
smaller pyloric portion. The interior of both chambers has 
numerous ridges and prominences armed with spines and setae. 
In particular, a tongue-shaped process directed backwards on the 
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floor of the pyloric division, and bearing on each side anteriorly a 
double comb-like row of iridescent setae, can be identified with a 
similar process found in Amphipoda and Isopoda. The extent of 
the mid-gut does not seem to have been 
determined. Five pairs of hepatic caeca /' 

(Fig. 107, hep) are found in Mt/sisy opening I ) 

by a common duct on each .side just behind 

the tongue-shaped process on the floor of the 

pyloric chamber. Two pairs are very short /i 

and directed forwards; of the three pairs 

directed backwards, the upper and lower 

extend through the greater part of the j 

thorax while the middle pair are much ^ I® 

shorter. In Siriella there are only three 

pairs, one turned forwards and two longer 

pairs turned backwards. An unpaired dorsal «.-- 

diverticulum (d) is given off at the junction 

of stomach and intestine. y^^ 5„7 

Circulatory System .—The he*art of the Alimentary canui of .Vv'/'. 

■Mysiclao is elongated, fusiform, extending 
the whole or the greater part of the length >/,wird^ai-timiniw^^ 
of the thoracic region. There are only two ^ 
pairs of ostia, one dorsal to and slightly in advance of the other. 
Anteriorly and posteriorly tlie heart is continued into median aortic 
vessels each flanked at its origin by a pair of lateral vessels. Fron^ 
the under-side of the lieart a number of median vessels are given 
off to the underlying viscera, and near the posterior end there 
originates an unpaired descending artery which passes on one side 
of the intestine. On approaching the sternal surface it divides in 
the median plane into three branches which pass between the con¬ 
nectives of the nerve-chain in the fifth, sixth, and seventh thoracic 
somites. The anterior branch is continued forwards as a subneural 


artery through the anterior thoracic somites ; the middle branch 
supplies the sixth and the posterior the seventh and eighth somites 
and their limbs. The abdominal aorta gives off in each somite, 
besides paired vessels which terminate in the pleopods, a median 
branch which passes on one side of the intestine and runs for a 
little way alongside the ventral nerve-cord, sometimes anastomosing 
with its neighbours in front and behind. The interest of this dis¬ 
position of the arterial trunks lies in the fact that the descending 
artery given off from the posterior end of the heart, w’^hich is clearly 
homologous with the similar vessel found in the Decapoda, is here 
S(*cn to be one of a series of median vessels originating from the 
under-side of* the heart and of the alxlominal aorta, and contribut¬ 


ing to the formation of a discontinuous sternal or subneural vessel 
on the ventral side of the body. 


12 
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Fine capillary networks surround and penetrate the optic 
ganglia and those of the thoracic region. Converging venous 
channels on the sides of the thorax convey the blood from the 
limbs to the pericardium. Small papilliform elevations of the 
integument on the course of these channels in Mym have been 
credited with a branchial function. The chief seat of respiration 
in the Mysidae, however, appears to be the carapace, in which is a 
rich network of blood-channels receiving blood from the sinuses of 
the anterior part of the body and returning it to the pericardium. 
The epipodite of the maxilliped may also have a branchial function, 
and at all events serves, by its movements, to maintain a current 
of water under the wings of the carapace. The branchiae of the 
Lophogastridae and Eucopiidae have already been described. 

Excretory System, —The antennal gland is well developed in 
Mysls, The canal is much convoluted and expands into a small 
bladder before opening to the exterior on the second segment of 
the antennal peduncle. Groups of excretory cells are present also 
at the bases of the thoracic limbs. 

Nervous System. —The oesophageal connectives are elongated 
and a post-oesophageal (antennal) commissure appears to be present. 
In Boreomysis the full number of eleven pairs of ganglia can be 
distinguished in the cephalothoracic part of the ventral chain, but 
in Mysis all are coalesced into a continuous mass within which only 
ten pairs of ganglia can be made out. In Gmthophausia the first 
three pairs are completely coalesced and the fonr^h is closely 
approximated to them, but the remaining seven pairs are distinct. 
In all cases six abdominal ganglia are present. 

Sense-Oryans. —The eyes have the cornea slightly faceted ex¬ 
ternally. Tlie crystalline cone is bipartite and the elongated 
rhabdome is quadripartite. In certain bathypelagic Mysidae the 
ommatidia are divided into two groups differing in structure. In 
Gmthophausia there is, on the upper surface of the ocular peduncle, 
a small prominence which probably corresponds to the sensory 
papillae found in the Leptostraca. 

The statocyst, which is found in the endopodite of the uropods 
in nearly all Mysidae (Fig. 108), consists of a spacious vesicle 
originating as an invagination of the integument and remaining in 
communication with the exterior (in some species at least) by a 
narrow fissure. It contains a single large discoidal statolith (st)„ 
consisting of an organic nucleus surrounded by a thick shell of 
calcium fliioride and resting on a group of setae springing from 
the floor of the cavity. The tips of the setae are imbedded in 
the substance of the statolith. Each statocyst is supplied by a 
large nerve (n) from the last pair of abdominal ganglia. 

Holt and Tattersall have observed in Uansemmysis a pit on the 
upper surface of the proximal segment of the antennule. Although 
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no sensory setae could be discovered, it seems possible that this 
pit may represent the antennular statocyst of Syncarida and 
Decapoda. 

Rep'oductive System ,—The two tubular ovaries are connected 
with each other by a narrow bridge. The oviducts proceed from 
their hinder ends and probably open in the usual positioii at the 
base of the sixth thoracic limbs. The testes are closely approximated 
in the middle line and consist each of a number of pyriform follicles 
opening into the vas deferens, which is dilated near the front of 
each testis to form a seminal vesicle. The external openings are 
situated on papilliform elevations at the bases of the last pair of 
thoracic limbs. The spermatozoa have the form of slender rods 
each with a filiform tail attached at an acute angle at one end. 



A, telson and one uropod of Mysis, from above. The marginal setae of the uropo<l are 
omitted. B, the statocyst, seen in optical section from the sidt*, further enlarj^eti. vn, endo- 
podite of uro|XKl, containing the statocyst near its base; cx, exojKxlite of xiroi>od ; u, nerve 
HuppWiilg sensory setae of statocyst; statolith ; t, telson. (After iSars.) 


Development ,—The whole course of development takes place 
within the brood-pouch. In the Mysidae segmentation is of the 
discoidal type. The embryo becomes freed from the egg-membrane 
after the appearance of the first three pairs of appendages, at which 
stage, corresponding to the nauplius, the first larval cuticle is 
formed (Fig. 109). The caudal region, which within the egg was 
fiexed ventrally, becomes extended and the body acquires a slight 
dorsal curvature. An important feature is the presence of two 
immovable setose styles (/) terminating the abdomen and re¬ 
presenting the caudal furca of the Lcptostraca. Under the cuticle 
of this maggot-like nauplius stage the remaining cephalic and 
thoracic appendages {th) appear simultaneously, followed by the 
uropods and, after an interval, by the pleopods. The elongation of 
the body in the post-naupliar region is effected by successive divisions 
of a series of teloblastic cells as in Isopoda. A pair of lateral 
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thickenings of epiblast appear very early and, approaching each 
other on the dorsal side, fuse to form an invaginated “dorsal 
organ ” (tZ). The young animal leaves the brood-pouch with all the 
appendages developed. 

Advanced embryos closely similar to those of the Mysidae have 
been observed in Lophogaster and Eucopm, 


Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The great majority of Mysidacea are marine, but a few Mysidae 
occur in fresh water either as apparently recent immigrants from 

the sea, or as “relict’* forms like the My sis 
j rr/Zr/a (Fig. 99) found in lakes in Northern 

J "••• 1 Europe, Ireland, and North America. A 
Mysidae are members of the surface 
' 'y plankton, and a number of peculiarly 
modified genera of that family, like all 
th. a: the members of the other families, arc 

bathypelagic at great depths. 

K...bryo of ‘.v.v.s« ' Most of the Mysidae are of small size, 
ii|itentmiH! a", antenna; (/, few approaching iforeoTOwsMscvMws, which 
mandible; th, thoracic limbs, reaches 85 mm. in length; on the other 
(After Nusbaum.) hand, Auchtalus pusillus is only 3 mm. 

long. Among the Lophogastridae many species are of considerable 
dimensions, and Gmthophansia ingens, the largest member of the 
order, reaches a length of 157 mm. 


Palaeontology. 

-aie genus Pijgocephalm was established by Huxley in 1857 
for a species occurring in the Coal-measures of Scotland which he 
compared with the existing genus Mysis. Dr. H. Woodward has 
recently made the highly important discovery that Pygoctphalus 
possessed a brood-pouch formed by six or seven pairs of imbricating 
oostegites (Fig. 110), thus showing that it must be classed with 
the Peracarida. Pygocephalus has a broad and apparently flattened 
body, with a carapace covering the thoracic region. The antennulcs 
are biramous and the antennae have a broad scale-like exopoditc. 
Seven pairs of thoracic limbs are visible in the fossils (the first pair 
were probably folded inwards as maxillipeds and are therefore 
invisible), carrying each a multiarticulate exopodite. The uropods 
and telson form a broad tail-fan. This combination of caridoid and 
Peracaridan characters justifies us in assigning Pygocephalus a place 
among the Mysidtacea, although it is impossible at present to define 
ludre preckely its relation to the existing families of the order. 
It is not known whether the tergal portions of any of the thoracic 
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somites were distinct beneath the carapace in Pygoceplmlus, but in 
the genus Crangopsis of Salter, from the Lower Carboniferous, 
Ortmann has shown that at least four somites are distinct. It 
is probable that other fossil genera, such as the Carboniferous 
Anthrapalaemon^ may be found to possess Mysidacean characters. 


Affinities and Classification. 


The removal of the Mysidacea from their old association with 
the Euphausiidae in the group “ Schizopoda ” is 
justified by the fact that the two gioups do not 
have in common any characters except those of 
the primitive caridoid facies which they share 
with the lower Decapoda and, in part, with the 
Stomatopoda. On the other hand, the con¬ 
nection of the Mysidacea, through the Cumacea 
and Tanaidacea, with the Isopoda and Amphi- 
poda is shown not only by the characters given 
in the definition of the division Peracarida, but 
also by many connecting characters which link 
together the individual orders. For example, 
the retroverted palp of the maxillula in Gnaiho- 
phemsid is repeated in theCnmacca and Tanaidacea, 
and the branchial epipodite of the first thoracic 
limb in these two orders may be derived from 
the simpler appendage found in the Mysidacea. 

The families mentioned below are those 
accepted by G. 0, Sars, with the addition of 
the Petalophthalmidae, established by Holt and Tattersall (following 
Czerniavsky). The sub-families of the Mysidae as adopted here 
have been regarded by Norman as distinct families. 



Fio. no. 

l*ffg()trph(ilns Cooprrif 
from the Coal-measures. 
Female 8i>ecimen, from 
below, showiii;; the iinbn- 
eate«l ooste;^itt*s. (Alter 
Woo<l\vani.) 


Order Mysidacea, Boas (1883). 

Family Lophogastridae. Lophogastery M. Sars; Gnathophamin, 
Willemoes - Sixhm (Fig. 100). Family Eucopiidae. Eucopia^ Dana. 
Family Petalophthalmidae. Petalophthalmus^ WilleiiiOfs-Sulnii; Han- 
senomysisy Stebbing. Family Mysidae. Sub-Family Archaeomysinae. 
Archaeomysis, Czerniavsky. Sub-Family Lei'Tomysinae. Leptomysisy 
G. 0. Sars; EryihropSy G. 0. Sars ; Dactylerythropsy Holt and Tattersall ; 
Euchaetomeray G. 0. Sars ; AmhhjopSy G. 0. Sars ; Psemloinmoy G. 0. Sars. 
Sub-Family Arachnomysinak. Arachnomysiiiy Chun. Sub-Family 
Myhidetinae. Mysidetesy Holt and Tattersall. Sub-Family Mysinae. 
Mysisy Latreille (Fig. 99); Macromysisy AVhite PrannnSy Leach). Sub- 
Family Stilomyhinaf* Stilomysis, Norman. Sub-Family Heteromysinae. 
HeteromytiSy S. I. Smith. Sub-Family Mysidellinaf^ Mysidellay G. O. 
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Sars. Sub-Family Sirieluxae. SineWa, Dana. Sub-Family Gastro- 
8ACCINAE. Gastrosaccus^ Norman; AnchialiiSy Kroyer (= Anchialinn^ 
Norman and Scott). Sub-Family Boreomysinae. Boreomysis, G. 0. Sara. 
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TlfK CUxMACEA 

Order Gumacea, Kroyer (1846). 

iJeJinitioii. — Peracarida in which the carapace coalesces dorsally 
with the first tliree or four thoracic somites, overhangs on each 
side to enclose a branchial cavity, and is produced in front into two 
plates which usually meet each other above in front of the head to 
form a paeudorostrum; the tclson may be coalesced with the last 
somite; the eyes are generally coalesced into a single organ set on 
an immovable process of the head; the antennules may be 
biramous ; the antennae have no exopodite; some of the thoracic 
limbs have natatory exopodites; the first three pairs arc modified 
as maxillipeds; the first pair have an cpipodite generally pro¬ 
vided with branchial lobules and an exopodite forming a i cspiratory 
siphon; the pleopods are absent in the female and often reduced 
in the male ; the uropods are styliform ; the young leave the brood- 
pouch before the appearance of the last pair of thoracic limbs. 

Historical —The first described Cumacean was the Ouisrus 
sempioides of Lepechiri (1779), and other species were described by 
Montagu (1804), Say (1818), and H. Milne-Edwards (1828). The 
hist-named author established the genus Cuma^ from which the 
name of the order is derived, but he later regarded this as being a 
larval decapod, and he maintained his opinion of the larval nature 
of the group as late as 1858, although Kroyer had described 
ovigerous females in 1841 and his discovery had been confirmed 
by H. Goodsir and others. While Spence Bate, Norman, Lilljeborg, 
Hansen, Dohrn, and others have contributed descriptions of species 
and observations on structure and development, by far the greater 
part of our present knowledge of the group is based on the elaljorate 
and beautiful memoirs of G. 0. Sars. 

Morphology. 

The general shape of the Cumacea is usually very characteristic, 
owing to the sharp distinction between the inflated cephalothoracic 
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region and the slender and very mobile abdomen carrying at its tip 
the styliform uropods (Fig. 111). The extreme specialisation of 
the respiratory system, with the concomitant modification of the 
anterior part of the carapace, are the most striking features 
differentiating this from the neighbouring orders. As in the 
Mysidacea and Tanaidacea the first thoracic limb (maxilliped) 
carries a backwardly directed membranous epipodite lying in a 
cavity between the carapace and the side wall of the body; but in 
the Cumacea this epipodite is of relatively great size, and is 
usually (though not always) furnished with respiratory processes or 
lamellae (Fig. 112, fir), which may be very numerous and are often 
better developed in the more active males than in the females. 
Anteriorly, the branchial cavity is continued as a narrow channel 
covered by a forward extension of the lateral plate of the carapace, 



Fio. 111. 

Diastylis Goodsirif 9» the side, x 4. a', antennule ; M, first aiul fifth le^s (fourth 
and eighth thoracic appendages); in, brood-poucli; ps, pseudorostriim ; t, telson ; lu', uroi)od. 
(After Sara.) 

the two lateral plates generally meeting each other above in front 
of the head and forming a more or less prominent pseudorostnim (ps) 
divided by a Y-shaped fissure (Fig. 112,/r). Within this channel 
lies the exopodite of the same appendage in the form of a narrow 
stalk bearing distally a membranous expansion, which is rolled 
upon itself to form a tube, or unites with its fellow of the opposite 
side in a single tube (f?.r) capable of protrusion from the front of 
the head below the pseudorostrum. Sometimes the pseudorostral 
plates do not quite meet in front of the head, and in certain genera 
{Zygosiphon) these plates, and the respiratory channels which they 
cover, are placed wide apart at the sides of the broadly expanded 
frontal region, while the exopodal tubes project as long transparent 
siphons. 

Eyes are altogether deficient in many genera. When present 
they are usually coalesced to form a single median organ (Fig. 
112, e) borne on the front of the head, which is produced into an 
oculiferous lobe lying between the two plates of the pseudorostruni. 
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AVhen the lateral plates are removed, the conformation of the head 
and the position of the eye show some similarity to the arrange¬ 
ment met with in the Oedicerotidae 
among the Amphipoda. The two eyes 
are distinct in the embryo, and in one 
genus (Xamiastacus) also in the adult. 

Appendages. — The antenimles rarely 
have both flagella well developed, the 
inner being usually reduced or absent. 

The antennae differ remarkably in the 
two sexes. In the female (Fig. 112, a") 
they are vestigial, while in the male they 
consist of a stout peduncle of five seg¬ 
ments, of which the last two are enlarged 
and clothed with a brush of long setae, 
while the flagellum is filiform and may 
exceed the length of the body (Fig. 113). 

In life this long flagellum is usually 
carried folded close to the side of the 
body, protected by the lower edge of the 
carapace and by the pleural plates of the 
abdomen, or in a special groove which 
runs along the sides of the abdominal 

somites. In the genus Lamprops the 8l»owing the internal organs, a', 
1 n 11 f .1 11 / aHtennnle; a", antenna; Or, 

antennal flagella of the male are short branchial epipodite of flr»t maxii- 
and stout, and are used as clasping-organs 

to hold the female. - 

The mandibles never carry a palp, but spiratory siphon; /r, lateral 
.1 . X *1 A i. branch of “frontal fls.snre” be* 

in other respects conform to the type tween the head and tue lateral 

characteristic of the Peracarida. In the nist™*"- 

Leuconidae .and in the genus Diastuloides of !«««; ov, ovary; psendo- 
the body of the mandible is short and (Aft.«r sais.) 



Fm. 112. 


triangular and the row of spines is reduced, 
molar process is styliform. 


In Campylnspis the 



Fio. 113. 

rterocuma pectitiatumf <^, from the Ca.spian Sea. (After Sara, from Kiiey, Brit.) 


The maxillulae (Fig. 114, A), except in Flatyaspis and Para- 
lamprops^ carry a retroverted palp as in Tanaidacea and Lopho- 
gastridae. The maxillae (Fig. 114, B) with their two terminal 
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endites present a close approximation to those of Tanaidacea and 
Isopoda. In Campylaspis the endites are suppressed. 



Fio. 114. 


The first thoracic appendages 
with their respiratory epipodites 
(Fig. 115) have a close resem¬ 
blance to those of the Tanaidacea, 
in which group, however, there 
is no exopodite. The basipodite 
has an endite directed distally, 
and carries on its inner edge 
two or three hooked spines 
(“ coupling-hooks ”) which inter- 


A, iTiRxiiiiiia, n, tnaxiiia, of DiuMyUs (iotuisiri. lock with thosc of the Other side. 


1-4, seginent^ of the Rppendnges; P-M, endite.M rpi , j xi.* i xt 

of the respective Hegments; /, flabellum (ex- 00 SCCOnCl and third tiioracic 

oi^iit^); )), palp. According to Hansen's later liw.VvQ fViniifyh Ipqq snpei'iliRpd 
interpretationithechitinouH piece here nuinlxTefl OmuS, inOUgn ICSS SpCChlilSCd, 

4 In the niaxilla does not represent a distinct may alsO bo TCCkoiied aS maxilli- 
seginent, and the endites and f result from y • ^ i i. 

the division of a single endite belonging to the peds, Sllice they aro tumed for- 
(Aner H...»cn.) 

region with their basipodites flattened and meeting in the middle 

line, while the terminal segments are relatively rv 

weak and carried in a folded position. The \ 

second pair are without exopodites, but in the \ I 

female a small scale bearing a fan-like fringe 

of setae is attached behind to the base of the 

limb, projecting backwards into the marsupial 

chamber and serving to keep in motion the T I 

eggs or embryos contained therein. This scale 

is doubtless homologous with the oostegites, 

which are well developed on the four succeed- 

ing pairs of limbs, where they aro firmly 

attached to the small coxal segments. The 

third pair are only rarely devoid of exopodites. ’ 

The fourth pair of thoracic limbs aro long 

raptorial or prehensile legs (Fig. Ill, ^1), r- 

though their broad basipodites, sometimes / 

meeting in the middle line, arc not dissimilar ^ 

to those of the preceding pair. The fifth pair 

(2nd legs) often have a reduced number of Fia. ii6. 


joints and differ in details from the succeed- mnxiiuiwa of iMa- 

ing throe pairs, which are all similar and appear brf^bSc»iW/'*lS 
to be fossorial in function. The small terminal 
segment in these limbs is tipped with a com- fon****'}? the r<*Hpiratory 
paratively weak spine, which only in the > 

Nannastacidae becomes a stout curved claw. Natatory exopodites 
are always present on the fourth pair (Ist legs), and usually on 
one or more of the succeeding pairs in the female sex; in the 
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males (Fig. 113) they are generally present on all save the last 
pair of legs. 

The pleopods are always absent in the female and sometimes in 
the male, but more usually in the latter sex from one to five pairs 
are well developed and biramous. The uropods are always con¬ 
spicuous, their slender rami furnished with comb-like rows of spines 
apparently used in cleaning the anterior appendages, for which 
purpose the abdomen can be flexed ventrally and sometimes also 
dorsally. 

Intenuxl Anatomy .—The masticatory stomach is stated to 
resemble closely that of the Tanaidacca. There are from one to 
four pairs of hepatic caeca (Fig. 112, hep). In one genus (Platycuma) 
the anterior ])art of the intestine is coiled, forming a spiral of 
two and a half turns within the carapace, but it has not been 
ascertained whether the coiled part belongs to the mesenteron or 
to the proctodaeum. In this genus also the hepatic caeca appear 
to be absent. The heart (h) is usually somewhat elongated, but 
in Platycuma it is subglobular. There are three pairs of ostia. 
Besides anterior and posterior median arteries, the heart gives oft' 
a pair of antero-lateral vessels and an unpaired descending artery. 
A well-developed maxillary gland is present, which, according to 
Claus, resembles closely that of Apseudes (Tanaidacea). The 
ventral nerve-chain consists of ten thoracic and six abdominal 
ganglia. 

The simple tubular paired ovaries are connected, at least in the 
young, by a narrow transverse bridge. The openings of the 
oviducts have not been seen. The testes are separate, tubular, with 
four small caeca anteriorly. The short vasa deferentia open on 
the sternal surface of the last thoracic somite. 

Development. 

The development appears to resemble, in its main features, 
that of the Isopoda. In the earlier stages the embryo is curved 
dorsally. As in the Tanaidacea and Isopoda, the young leave the 
brood-pouch with the last pair of legs still undeveloped. In certain 
species this deficiency persists very late, and possibly in some 
cases throughout life. 

Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The Cumacea are exclusively marine (including under this term 
the group of peculiar species inhabiting the Caspian Sea), and arc 
generally found burrowing in sand or mud. No species appears to 
be truly pelagic, although the actively swimming males of some 
species, and less commonly the females, are found in the plankton 
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of inshore waters. In Arctic seas the Cuniacea are conspicuous by 
their abundance and relatively large size, but they are also common 
in suitable localities in tropical waters. Many species, often also 
of considerable size, occur in the deep sea. 

The thirteen species known from the Caspian Sea all belong 
to the family Pseudocumidae, and were originally referred to the 
single genus Psewlocmm^ which comprises only three truly marine 
species. It is interesting to note that several of the Caspian 
species ** mimic ” in their general aspect widely different genera of 
other families, and have on this account received such specific 
names as diastyloides, eiulm'elloideSy and campylaspoides. 

The largest known Cumacean is the Arctic Diastylis Goodsiri 
(Fig. Ill), which reaches a length of 35 mm. Some deep-sea 
species are not much inferior to this, but the average size is much 
less, and some species do not exceed 1*5 mm. in length. 

No fossil Cumacea are known. 

Affinities and Classification. 

The systematic position of the Cumacea has been somewhat 
obscured by the customary classification of the Malacostraca into 
Edriophthalma and Podophthalma, since they unite the sessile eyes 
of the former group with the carapace of the latter. As a matter 
of fact, apart from characters of specialisation which seem to have 
arisen within the order, they clearly stand midway between the 
Mysidacea and the Tanaidacea, just as they combine, to some 
extent, the swimming powers of the one with the burrowing habits 
of the other. 


Ord?:r Cumacea, Kroyer (1846). 

Family Bodotriidae. BodotHuy Goodsir (= Cuvuiy H. Milne- 
Edwards) ; Cyclaspisy G. O. Sars ; Zygonphorty Caiman. Family Vaun- 
TOMPSONiiDAE. Vauntovipsonia^ Spence Bate. Family Leuconidae. 
Leucoriy Kroyer ; Eudorellay Norman. Family Nannastacidae. Na7i~ 
nastacusy Spence Bate; CampyloipiSy G. 0. Sars; Platycuma, Caiman. 
Family Ceratocumidae. Ceratocnmay Caiman. Family Pseudocumidae. 
Pseudocumay G. 0. Sars; Plerocumay G. 0. Sars (Fig. 113). Family 
Lampropidae. LampropSy G. 0. Sars ; ParalampropSy G. 0. Sars. Family 
Platyaspidae. PlatycupiSy G. O. Sars. Family Diastylidae. DimtyliSy 
Say (Fig. Ill) ; Diastyloidesy G O. Sars. 
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THE TANAIDACEA 

Order Tanaidacea, Hansen (1895). 

Definition .—Peracarida in which the carapace coalesces dorsally 
with the first two thoracic somites, and overhangs on each side to 
enclose a branchial cavity; the telson is not defined from the last 
somite; the eyes, when present, are usually set on short, im¬ 
movable peduncles ; the antennules may be biramous ; the antennae 
may have a small exopodite; vestigial exopodites arc sometimes 
present on the second and third pairs of thoracic limbs; the first 
pair of thoracic appendages are modified as maxillipeds; they have 
an epipodite lying in the branchial cavity, but no exopodite; the 
second pair are chelate; the pleopods are usually present and 
biramous; the uropods are slender; the young leave the brood- 
pouch before the appearance of the last pair of thoracic limbs. 

Historical .—The first known member of this order was that 
described by Montagu in 1808 as Cancer gammarus ialpa, now placed 
in the genus Apsevdes. Leach, Latreille, and others ranked the 
species known to them among the Amphipoda, while H. Milne- 
Edwards placed them among the Isopoda, remarking, however, that 
they established a transition to the Amphipoda. Dana (1852) 
united them with certain parasitic and other Isopoda in a group 
Anisopoda interposed between Isopoda and Amphipoda, and Spence 
Bate in 1868 combined them with the Isopod Anthuridae and 
Anceidae (Gnathiidae) in a no less heterogeneous group of “ Isopoda 
aberrantia.’^ Van Beneden (1861) called attention to the im¬ 
portance of the carapace of Tamis as a systematic character, and 
approximated that genus to Cumi and Mysis. F. Muller (1864) 
also attached great weight to the same character. Gerstaecker 
(1886) once more included the Tanaidacea among the Amphipoda; 
but this retrograde step has met with little support, and most 
modern writers follow Sars in ranking them as one of the tribes of 
Isopoda (Chelifera). Claus, however, in 1888 placed them in an 
independent order, for which he adopted Dana's name Anisopoda, 
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and which he placed between Isopoda and Cumacea. Hansen 
adopts the same view of their affinities, and suggests for the order 
the name which is here used. Claus’s monograph on Apsmdes is 
the most important source of information on the anatomy of the 
group, and the works of G. 0. Sars are no less important as 
regards the description and classification of genera and species. 


Morphology. 


The general form of tlie body (Fig. 11G) resembles that typical 
of the Isopoda, being depressed or sub-cylindrical, with a compara¬ 
tively short abdominal region and with the telson coalesced with 
the last somite. The homology of the reduced carapace with that 
of the Cumacea and Mysidacea is indicated by the small cavity 
which it overhangs on each side and within which lies the epipodite 
of the first thoracic appendage. Only the first and second thoracic 



Fn;. lHi. 

Apseudes ftpinosHS^ female, rx, >estiKial exojjcwlite.s of Hpcoml an<l third thoracic limbs; oc, 
ocular lobe or peduncle ; sc, scale (exoiitKlite) of antenna; ur, flai;elliform uroi)Otl. (After Sara.) 


somites are coalesced with the carapace, but in Sphyrapus the third 
somite is firmly attached to the head-region, although’, according 
to Sars, it is not completely fused with it. 

The eyes are often absent, but when present they are usually 
set on fronto-lateral processes of the head (Fig. IIG, oc), which in 
many species are defined by grooves and, although not movable, 
appear to correspond to the ocular peduncles of the podophthalmate 
groups. 

Appendages .—The antennuhs are biramous in the Apseudidae. 
In some species the two flagella are stated to arise from a common 
basal segment, so that the peduncle consists of four segments. Tlic 
antennae have, in the Apseudidae, a small exopodite (Fig. IIC, 
and the protopodite consists of two segments, not, as is usual in 
the Peracarida, of three. The immdiUe carries a palp in the Ap¬ 
seudidae, but not in the Tanaidae. The muxillulur^ in the former 
family (Fig. 117, B), have two endites and a palp of tAvo segments, 
but in the Tanaidae the proximal endite is Avanting and the palp 
is unsegmented. The maxillae of the Apseudidae (Fig. 117, C) 
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have a small palp. In the Tanaidae the whole appendage is vestigial. 
The Imcer lipoi the Apseudidat ^Fig. 117, A) is peculiar in having 
each of the lobes terminating in a movably articulated lappet. 

The first pair of thoracic appendages are muillipeds (Fig. 117,1)), 
agreeing with those of the Cumacea and Isopoda in having coupling- 
hooks on the endite of the basipodite. The cpipodite (ep) projecting 
backwards into the branchial chamber is most fully developed in the 
Apseudidae, where it consists of a peduncle bearing a spoon-shaped 
membranous plate which terminates posteriorly in a filiform pro¬ 
cess and is produced anteriorly as a rounded lappet fringed with 
setae. The resemblance of this apparatus to the branchial 
epipodite of the Cumacea is unmistakable, and the filiform 
termination raay*^ be compared with the inflected apex generally 
found in that group. A small lobule found in some Tanaidae may 
perhaps represent the exopodite. In the Tanaidae the maxillipeds 

A. B. Q 

t.,. 

Fio. 117. 

Mouth-parts of Ajismilts sphiosus. A, lower lip with nio\nbln lobes. B, mavillula ; palp, 
r. TURxilla. D, iiiaxilliped; eii, terminal lobe or emlite of basipoUitti; ep, cpipo«lite. (.Miei 
Stirs.) 

are more or less united at the base, the coxopodites, and some¬ 
times also (as in the Amphipoda) the basipodites, being coalesced. 

The second pair of thoracic limbs are in nearly all cases com¬ 
pletely chelate and are usually much stronger than the succeeding 
pairs. The third pair in the Apseudidae are flattened and apparently 
fossorial in function. The minute exopodites (Fig. 116, <?.?) with 
which these two pairs are provided in many Apseudidae are placed 
close to the exhalcnt and inhalent openings of the branchial cavity 
respectively, and by their vibratory motion assist in producing the 
respiratory current. In all the thoracic limbs the coxopodite is 
very small, and in the posterior five or six paiis the. limb ends 
in a curved claw. 

In the Apseudidae there are five pairs of oostegites (the first 
pair very small) attached to the thoracic limbs, from the second to 
the sixth pair. In some, perhaps all, Tanaidae only one pair of 
oostegites is present, on the sixth thoracic limbs. 

The pleopods may be fully developed in both sexes, but some¬ 
times they are reduced in number or altogether absent in the 
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female. The uropods are nearly terminal on the last segment of 
the body. In Apseades the two rami are long, multiarti<nilate, 
and hagelliform. In other cases the rami may be much reducecl 
and the exopodite is sometimes wanting. 

Internal Anatomy, —In Apseude.% the alimentary canal has three 
pairs of hepatic caeca. The heart is elongated, extending through 
the six free somites of the thorax, giving oil* a median aortic vessel 
anteriorly and a pair of diverging abdominal arteries (but no 
median vessel) posteriorly. In Leptocludia and in the young of 
Apseades it has two pairs of ostia, but in the adult Apseades the 
right anterior ostium disappears and those of the posterior pair 
become asymmetrically placed. In Tanais only one pair persists. 
The anterior aorta, after dividing to eiicircle the brain in the 
median plane, forms a circumoesophageal ring, but there is no 
subneural sternal arter 3 \ The lateral folds of the carapace are 
traversed by a network of blood-channels supplied by branches 
from the anterior aorta, and no doubt form the chief organs of 
res})iration, possibly assisted by the epipodites of the maxillipeds. 

Considerable importance has been attached to the thoracic 
position of the heart in the Taiiaidacea as differentiating them 
from the Isopoda and indicating atlinity’ with the Amphipoda. As 
a matter of fact, however, in certain lso])oda (Jaera) the anterior 
end of the heart extends as far forward as it does in Apseades^ 
and the suppression of the abdominal portion, leaving intact the 
paired abdominal arteries, would produce a disposition of parts 
essentially similar to that of the Taiiaidacea. 

The maxillary yland is well developed in Apseades^ and a vestige 
of the antennal gland has been descri))cd. Dermal ylamh are 
commonl}' found on the body and limbs, and in some Tanaidae the 
secretion appears to be utilised in forming the tubes of mud in 
which the animals live. In Iletcrotanais groups of gland-cells are 
described situated on each side of the anterior thoracic somites and 
opening by long ducts on the terminal segments of the correspond¬ 
ing legs, an arrangement which recalls that found in certain 
Amphipoda. The nerve-chain in Apseades has all the ganglia of the 
post-oral somites distinct. 

It was stated by F. Muller that a species of Tanais possessed an 
open statocyst-cavity containing a statolith in the basal segment of 
the antennule, but the observation has not been confirmed. 

The reproductive organs of both sexes are of a simple type. 
The vasa cleferentia, in Apseudes^ open close together on a median 
process of the last thoracic sternum. A seminal vesicle is formed 
in Tatuiis and in Leptochelia by fusion of the two vasa deferentia, 
but here also the external opening is paired. 

Sexual differences are often strongly marked. The olfactory 
filaments of antennules and antennae are, as usual, more numerous 

*3 
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in the male; the chelae are often much stronger and differently 
shaped; and the pleopods are always well developed in that sex 
even when they are reduced or absent in the female. In several 
genera of Tanaidae the oral appendages, with the exception of the 
maxillipeds, arc entirely lost by the sexually mature male. Fritz 
Muller described a remarkable dimorphism of the males in a species 
of Leptochelia, One form of male was distinguished by the great 
development of the olfactory filaments on the antennules, and had 
chelae very similar to those of the female. In the other form the 
olfactory filaments were less numerous, but the chelae were greatly 
elongated and slender. These observations have been doubted by 
subsequent writers, but they have recently received partial con¬ 
firmation from the work of G. Smith. 

Development ,—The embryo shows at first a dorsal curvature as 
in tlie Isopoda. A ])aired “ dorsal organ is present. The larvae 
leave the brood-pouch with the last pair of thoracic limbs and the 
pleopods undeveloped. In Apseudes, according to ClauS, the lateral 
plates of the carapace are at first extended as wing-like processes, 
becoming afterwards bent downwards over the branchial epipodites 
of the maxillipeds and fixed in position by peg-like outgrowths of 
the sternum on each side. 

Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The Tanaidacea are exclusively marine and occur from between 
tide-marks to deaths of over 2000 fathoms. Many burrow in 
mud, some inhabit tubes of mud agglutinated by the secretion of 
the dermal glands, and several species of Tanaidae are recorded as 
living in rock-crevices among a felt-like mass of filaments, pre¬ 
sumably also recieted by the animals. 

Most Tanaidacea are minute. Many species do not much 
exceed one millinietre in length, but some Apseudidae reach 
13 mm. or more. 

No fossil Tanaidacea are known. 

Affinities and Classification. 

Mention has been made above of the very varied opinions 
which have been held regarding the systematic position of the 
members of this order. Among recent writers, however, there is 
general agreement that the Tanaidacea must either stand as a 
distinct order or be merged in the Isopoda as the most primitive 
sub-order of that group. While their resemblance to the Isopoda 
in general form is considerable, their marked divergence in such 
characters as the possession of a distinct carapace, with its branchial 
chambers, and the form of the epipodites of the maxillipeds, fully 
justifies their separation. 
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The two families into which the order is divided are dis¬ 
tinguished by many important characters, and it may prove 
necessary in the future to rank them as sub-orders. 

Order Tanaidacea, Ilunseii (1895). 

Family Apseididak. Apscudes, Leach; Sphjmpus^ Noriuaii ami 
Stebbing. Family Tanaidae. TanaUy Audouin and Miliie-Kdwards; 
Hderotanais, G. 0. Sars; Leptocheluiy Dana. 
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THE ISOPODA 

Order Isopoda, Latreille (1817). 

Sub-Order 1. Asellota. 

2. Phreatoicidea. 

3. Flabellifera. 

„ 4. Valvifera. 

,, 5 Oniscoidea. 

,, G. Epicaridea. 

Definition .—Peracarida in which there is no distinct carapace, 
but the first thoracic somite (rarely also the second) is coalesced 
with the head; the telson is rarely defined from the last somite; 
eyes sessile or set on immovable processes of the head; antennules 
uniramous (except in Bathynmmi ^); antennae sometimes with a 
minute exopodite; thoracic limbs without exopodites; first pair 
modified as maxillipeds, the epipodite, when present, not enclosed 
in a branchial cavity; remaining pairs all similar or variously 
modified, coxopodite always short, often fused with the body and 
expanded laterally; pleopods typically biramous, with lamellar, 
branchial rami, generally the second and sometimes also the first 
pair modified in the male; heart lying wholly or partly in abdomen; 
the young leave the brood-pouch before the appearance of the last 
pair of thoracic limbs. 

Historical —The terrestrial habits of the more familiar members 
of this order, and the close resemblance which some of them bear to 
certain Diplopoda (Oniscomorpha), led to their being widely separated 
from the other Crustacea in many of the earlier systems of classifi¬ 
cation. Even Latreille, to whom the name Isopoda is due, placed 
them at first among the Insecta. Leach ranked them along with 
the Amphipoda in his group Edriophthalma, thus giving them the 
position which they occupy in most modern systems. Our know¬ 
ledge of the morphology and classification of the Isopoda is largely 
due to the work of Scandinavian naturalists, especially to the 
monographs of Schiodte, Meinert, G. 0. Sars, Bovallius, Budde- 
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Lund, and Hansen. The remarkable group of the Epicaridea has 
attracted many investigators, but it is especially to the memoirs of 
Giard and Bonnier that the student must turn for a clear account 
of their structure and complicated life- 
histories. As regards the internal anatomy 
of the Isopoda, the literature is scattered 
and fragmentary, but Dclagc's study of 
tlie circulatory system must not be passed 
without mention. Bullar’s discovery of 
hermaphroditism among the Cymothoidae 
is also noteworthy. 

Mor]»holo(jy. 

In the majority of the free-living 
Isopoda the body (Fig. 118) is more or 
less fattened, with an oval outline as seen 
from above and with a short abdominal 
region. In the Arcturidae and Anthuridae, 
however, it is elongated and subcylindrical, 

and in some of the latter family it is almost vermiform. In Phrea- 
ioiniH (Fig. 119) the body is laterally compressed and the aspect is 
that of an Amphipod. In the parasitic Epicaridea the adult female 




Fio. 118. 


becomes more or less distorted and deformed and may even lose all 
trace of segmentation. In addition to the first, the second thoracic 
somite becomes united with the head in the Gnathiidae and Serolidae, 
in the genus Stenaselhts among the Asellota, and in a few Valvifera. 
The last thoracic somite occasionally remains of small size and 
without appendages in the adult, as it nearly always is in the 
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young. Very often some or all of the abdominal somites are fused 
together, and the last somite is always coalesced with the telson 
except in certain Anthuridae. The abbreviation of the abdomen 
is least in the Phreatoicidae; in the other families the anterior 
somites are short and crowded together, though the telsonic seg¬ 
ment is often of large size. The abdominal somites are usually 
expanded laterally into pleural plates, and the thoracic somites 
may be similarly produced over the bases of the legs, but in these 
the pleural plates are often supplemented or replaced by the 
expanded coxopodites which here form the arml ^Mes or so-called 
“ epimera.” 

Appeiiffages, —The anteiinvlcs are usually short, and in tlie 
Oniscoidea they are almost or quite vestigial. They are never 
biramous except in Bathymmiis^ where a minute vestige of the 
inner flagellum is present, and in the cryptoriiscan larvae of some 
Epicfiridea. 

The antennor vary much in length, being several times as long 
as the body in some Asellota, while in the Epicaridea they are 
hardly more than vestiges. The peduncle usually consists of five 
segments, but in the Asellota and in Bathjnonws and Cirolana it 
has six. In the Asellota a minute movably articulated scale repre¬ 
senting the exopodite is sometimes present on the third segment. 
In all other Isoj)oda the exopodite is absent. In the Arcturidac the 
antennae arc very large and strong and are used in seizing prey. 

The mouth-parts of the Isopoda show great diversity of struc¬ 
ture, many modifications beirig correlated with the parasitic or 
.semi-parasitic habits of certain grou})s. In the more typical forms 
{e.g, Asellus) the mandible carries a palp of three segments, and has 
a serrated incisor process, with a lacinia mobilis, at least on the 
left side of the body, a row of spines, and a strong molar process. 
The molar process is movably articulated with the body of the 
mandible in the Cirolaninae (Fig. 120, A). The ma.nUula (Fig. 
120, B) has two endites (corresponding, according to Hansen, to 
the first and third segments) directed li is tally and bearing strong 
setae or spines. There is no trace of a ]»alp such as exists in the 
Tanaidacea. Tlie wanlla (Fig. 120, C) has three endites, the 
proximal one directly continuous with the basal part and directed 
obliquely inwards; the two others are directed distally, over¬ 
lapping each other and movably articulated with the basal part; 
Hansen regards these as re.sulting from the division of a single 
endite corresponding to the third segment. 

The first thoracic limb is always specialised as a manlliped 
(Fig. 120, D) and closely associated with the other mouth-parts. 
It has a short but distinct coxopodito bearing externally a lamellar 
epipodite {ep) generally more or less indurated, and not, apparently, 
branchial in function as it is in the Tanaidacea, but serving as an 
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o|)erculum to cover the lateral parts of the other oral appendages. 
The basipodite is produced distally into a large enditc (/-) which is 
sometimes movably articulated {JJafhynomnSy Cirolana, Chirido(m), 
and which bears one or more coupling-hooks (c) interlocking with 
those of the opposite side. The endopodite or i)alp consists, in 
the typical case, of five more or less lamellar segments, Imt the 
number is often reduced. In the ovigerous females of Asellvs and 
of certain genera of Valvifera the coxopodite bears a small lappet, 
fringed with setae, projecting backwards into the marsupium and 



Fig. . 

Mouth-parts of various Isopoda. A, mandibh* of Cirolatnt hormli}^. 13, tuaxiriula of (h iruhfm 
cvtmnon. 0, maxilla of saiii<‘. D, maxillipnt of s{iim*. K, maxillippil of adult Inniale of liOtnuelu 
thtuinonirnsis. F, maxillippil of adnlt nijih*of siimo. <•, oonplin':-s]dne : rp, epipodite ; <, incisor 
process ; /i, Z-*, endites succcssivw sc;;mpiits of the a]i]K‘ndni^cs (accortliiij; to Hansen's 

later interpretation the eudfti's I* of the maxillula n^sult from tlie division ol a aingle enditv); 
linni-'i, laminar outgrowths of first and second s»‘;;mciits of nuixilliped ; >«, molar piocess ; p, 
palj): s, lacinia niobilis and siiinc-row of maiidiblf, which in this case arc closely associated 
to;;cther ; 1, 2, 3, sncccs.siMi scjiiiicrits of the appcnda>;es. (After liaiiscn.) 

resembling the coxal appendage of the second thoracic limb in the 
females of Cumacea. A similar plate, more largely developed, is 
found in the females of Cymothoidae (Fig. 120, E) and Epicaridea 
and of some genera of Sphaeromidae, where it is associated with 
ail expansion of the basipodite and with the epipodite, giving a 
lamellar character to the whole appendage. In all these cases the 
vibratory motions of the maxilliped cause a current of water to 
pass through the marsupium for the aeration of the developing 
embryos. A similar expansion of the basipodite united with the 
epipodite occurs also in Serolis, where, however, the coxal lobe is 
not developed. The position of this coxal lobe and its occurrence 
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only in the adult female suggest its possible homology with the 
oostegites of the following somites. 

As an example of extreme modification of the mouth-parts and 
of exceptionally marked changes taking place during development, 



Vu.. l-Jl. 

Cynthia laoxUlnrin. A, hit«‘ lar\al iVniii (rraiiiza-ntaKO* of sa?ne, froin below, 

fnrtliiT enlar^f'd. C, adalt lemab*. 1), M'cuiui tlioraeic apiM'ndaf'e of aatne, further eularged. 
E, adult male. F, iiiaxilliped ({list tliotaetr npiN'iidu^'e) of .same, further enlarged, (i, .set’ond 
thorarie appendage of .same. mandible of mule; muxilliped of larva; II, III, VII, 

aecontl, thud, and seventh thoiaeu* ap]>eiid:iges (the eighth i.s uiulexeloped in adultu of thia 
family). (After Sara ; H partly after <». Smith.) 


the oral apiiaratus of the very aberrant Gnathia may be here 
described. In the larval state (Fig. 121, A), Gnathia is parasitic 
on fish, and the suctorial mouth-parts form a short conical 
jiroboscis (Fig. 121, B). The mandibles are styliform, finely 
serrate on the inner edge, without palp, molar process, lacinia 
nioliilis, or spines. The maxillulae and maxillae are simple, slender 
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styles. The maxillipeds (inxin), which close the oral cone below, 
have an elongated basipodite produced distally into a slender 
eiidite, with many coupling-hooks; the next segment is also pro¬ 
duced distally as an acute, serrate point, and the remaining 
segments of the endopoditc are coalesced into a short pal]). The 
a[)pendages of the second thoiacic segment (II), which in this 
family is coalesced with tlie head, lie on either side of the oral cone 
aiul end in strong curved claws which no doubt assist in pene¬ 
trating the skin of the host. The adult animals are free-living 
and have the mouth-parts very ditterently develojied in the two 
s(!xes. In the male (Fig. 121, K) a pair of relatively enormous 
mandibles (y;/) aj*e articulated at the outer corners of the front 
margin of the head and are apparently used only as defensive 
weapons. The small aperture of the mouth is placed much further 
back on the lower surface of the head. The maxillulae and 
maxillae arc entirely lost. The maxillipc<ls (Fig. 121, F) are broad 
and flattened, composed of six segments tapering gradually to the 
apex ; the endite of the basipodite is small and the other segments 
aie fringed externally with long plumose hairs. The appendages 
of the second segment (Fig. 121, (?) have lost the pediform 
character which they have in the larva and in all other Isopoda, 
and form a pair of ovcilaj)ping valves closiiig over the oral area. 
Kach consists of a large oval jdate showing traces of three segments 
and bearing distally one or two minute terminal segments. In 
f(*cding, these valves are opened out and the vibratory movements 
of tlic maxillipeiis produce a current of water which is siipi)osed 
to carry food-particles towards the mouth. In the female (Fig. 
121, C) the mandibles have disappeared and the maxillipeds are 
similar to hut smaller than those of the male. The second 
thoracic limb.s (Fig, 121, l))are, however, very different, consisting 
of a small leg like appendage of three segments, having at its base 
a large oval plate which probably i*epresents an oostegite, although, 
in this genus, distinct oostegites are not found on any of the 
other limbs. 

In the Epicaridea the styliform mandibles are enclosed in a 
suctorial “ oral cone formed by the upper and lower lips. The 
maxillulae and maxillae are vestig* . or absent, and the lamellar 
maxillipeds serve, as already nientljned, to keep a current of water 
flowing through the brood-pouch. In the ovigerous females of many 
Cymothoidae the mouth-parts arc covered by the anterior oostegites, 
so that the animal is incapable of feeding, and in some genera of 
Sphaeromidae the mouth-parts of the adult females (with the 
exception of the maxillipeds) are reduced and functionless. 

The last seven pairs of thoracic appendages in the Isopoda are 
typically developed as w’alking-legs which may, as in the Oniscoidea, 
present a unifomity of size and shape justifying the name Isopoda, 
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but which ill other cases undergo many modifications for prehensile, 
natatory, and other functions. The coxopodite has the form of a 
complete segment movably articulated with the body only in the 

Asellota (Fig. 122, cx). In all 
other Isopoda it is more or loss 
completely fused with the body 
and is often expiindcd into a co.nil 
phiie overhanging the attachment 
of the limb and replacing the 
pleural expansion of the somite 
to which it belongs. An interest¬ 
ing sci ies illustrating this substitu¬ 
tion can 1)0 traced within the 
family Idoteidae. In Idoten hxiica (Fig. 123, A), the pleural plates 
(p/) of the thoracic somites are well develoj)e<l and completely 
cover the coxopodites (r.i), of which the outline can be traced on the 



Tlioracio soinitt'of mnrxim, st'paiati'd 
atvl st't'Ji from in front, ha, l>asino<lite ot Uh)- 
racio rx, coxoixKlite; plrural plat**. 



Mar^'in of thoracic somites of, A, hhttvn hurtim; B, /. oi'hoti n'ila; C, Chiriilotm sahioi. The 
upper liRiires .show tlu* nmlcr surface, the lower the upiier surface, tu;, coxal plate (dotted); 
p/, pleural plate ; o, rudiment of oo.stegite. * 


under-side of the plates near the outer edge. In other species of 
the same genus (Fig. 123, B) the coxal plate projects beyond the 
outer margin of the pleuron for a part of its length so as to be 
visible on the upper surface. In yet other species of the genus 
and in the allied (Jhiridotea (Fig. 123, C), the pleura arc no longer 
to be distinguished, and their place is taken by the greatly de¬ 
veloped coxal plates, which arc marked off, on the dorsal surface, 
by distinct sutures, generally allowing a slight amount of move- 
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nient. This condition is found in tho Cymothoidae, Serolidae, 
some Sphaeromidae, and in the Tylidao among the Oniscoidea. 
When the suture line disappears, as in most Oniscoidea (Fig. 
118), it is impossible to distinguish the coxal plate from a true 
pleiiron. In all Isopoda, however, with the single exception 
of the genus arthrium (Sphaeromidae), the coxopodites of 
the second tl^racic somite (the first free somite) are completely 
coalesced with the body. 

The ischiopoditc of the thoracic legs is generally more or less 


elongated, not very short as it 
is in Tanaidacea and Amphi- 
poda. The dactylopodite gener¬ 
ally ends in a stout claw which 
may be com])lctely coalesced 
with the segment or defined 
from it by a suture. In Jtnuta 
and some other Asellota, how¬ 
ever, there arc several stout 
claw-like spines. 

Very commonly one or 
more of the anterior pairs of 
thoracic legs assume a [)re- 
hensiie function and become 
more or less completely sub¬ 
chelate, through never forming 
a perfect chela such as is 
found among the Tanaidacea. 
The most perfect natatory legs 
are found in Munnopsis and 
relat(Ml genera, wliere the last 
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three pairs have the cai'pus and Kh.. ij». 

proi)odus expanded into oval (Uoi.yu.iur). (». r. s., n 

^ 1 11 r ■ ^1 1 i '’'Htral ; /;»/, oosti'Kiti* ; /v', .'ilnNumii ti 

paddles tringed with long setae. /*, aJMiomeM of .suim* with atihrnu.:.; 

In vifur-i \ •"!»«♦’( ), rurthtn* f.Vfter Conialui aii.l 

in .^wi(f>np(nis paiMieia; fi.michms.s 

the fourth and fifth pairs of 

thoracic appendages (first and second peraeopods) are unreprcsentetl, 
except by the oostegites in the female, a condition curiously repeat¬ 
ing that found in tho Caprellidea among Amphipoda. 

The imtefjites (Fig. 124, /»V/), which, in the great majority of 
Isopoda as in other Peracarida, form the brood-chamber of the 
female, are clearly seen in the Asellota to be attiiched to the 
coxopodites of cortfiin of the thoracic legs. In the other tribes 
the coxopodites are more or less completely coalesced with the 
corresponding somites and the oostegites appear to spring from 
the ventral surface of the body close to the bases of the legs. In 
certain Cymothoidae and Kpicaridca a p»air of oostegites is present 
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on each of the seven free thoracic somites, the last two pairs, 
however, being very small. If, as has been suggested above, the 
coxal lobe of the maxillipeds is homologous with the oostegites, 
we have the possibility of these structures being developed on all 
the thoracic appendages. More usually, however, only the first 
five free somites bear oostegites, and the number may be still 
further reduced, certain genera of Arcturidae possessing only one 
pair attached to the fourth free somite. 

Though the development of the oostegites has been traced in 
only a few cases, it is known that important differences occur in 
this respect. In Asellus they appear as small buds from the 
coxopodites, increasing in size at successive moults until maturity 
is reached. In the Oniscoidea, on the other hand, no trace of 
oostegites is visible externally up to the moult which immediately 
precedes oviposition. Just before this moult they are developed 
underneath the cuticle, and when this is cast off they at once 
expand to their full size. Special structures aiding or replacing 
the oostegites in containing the brood will l)e described later in 
connection with the reproductive system, but it may be noted here 
that in a few Isopoda (Cassuiina and a few allied genera among the 
Sphaeromidae, and some Epicaridea) the oostegites appear to be 
entirely wanting. 

Tiie pleopods are almost always biramous, with a short proto- 
podite in which three segments can be recognised in Bathynomus^ 
and with lamellar rami generally overlapping each other with the 
exopodite in front. One or both of the rami may be crossed by a 
suture-line dividing it into two segments. In the simpler cases all 
the pleopods are similar (except for the sexual modifications to be 
described below), both rami serving as respiratory and in many 
cases also as natatory organs. The latter function is indicated by 
a marginal fringe of long setae and by the presence of a group of 
coupling-hooks on the inner side of the peduncle. Pleopoda of 
this type are found with comparatively slight modifications in the 
Phreatoicidae, Gnathiidae, and Cymothoidae, but in some members 
of the last two families the natatory setae, present in the young, 
are lost in the adult. This is the case also in the Epicaridea, where 
the pleopoda of the adult may become much reduced or altogether 
suppressed, or may, on the other hand, develop into arborescent 
branchiae. In the aberrant Cymothoid Bathynonms the endo- 
podites bear tufts of ramified branchial filaments. Even in the 
Cymothoidae, however, the uniformity of the pleopods is slightly 
qualified by the fact that the endopodite of the fifth pair is always 
devoid of marginal setae. This leads to the specialisation of 
functions found in Sphaeromidae and Serolidae, where the anterior 
pairs (the first three in Serolidae and many Sphaeromidae) sire 
exclusively natatory and the posterior pairs exclusively branchial. 
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In many Spliaeromidae one or both rami of the last two pairs are 
transversely plicated so as to increase the respiratory surface. In 
some members of these families the exopodite of the fifth pair is 
more or less indurated and forms a kind of operculum protecting 
the more delicate appendages behind it. Opercular structures 
having a similar function are formed in different ways in other 
families. In some Anthuridae the first pair of pleopods 


are 


In the Asellidae and 



enlarged and cover the remaining pairs. 

Stenetriidae the exopodite of the third 
pair performs the same function. In 
the Parasellidae an unpaired plate 
formed by the coalescence of the first 
pair forms the operculum in the female, 
the male having a tripartite operculum 
formed by the first and second pairs. 

In the V'alvifera (Fig. 12o), finally, 
the j)leopods are covered in by the 
valve-like uropods. A very special 
line of modification has been followed 
in the case of the Oniscoidea. In the 
Ligiidae, which are in many ways the 
most primitive family, the pleopods are 
all similar, with the exopodites stouter 
than the cudopodites but sharing in 
the respiratory function. In many 
genera of the remaining families, how¬ 
ever, the exopodites of the first and 
second, and sometimes of all five, pairs 
are specially adapted for aerial resjuration by the development 
within them of small cavities opening to the exterior by slit-like 
apertures and giving rise inteinally to a system of ramifying 
tubules filled with jiir (Fig. 126). These tubules, which are lined 
with a delicate chitinous cuticle, are known as pseudo-tracheae (// ). 
In certain cases {Oniscus) in which pseudo-tracheae are absent, their 
place is taken by a system of air-filled spaces immediately under 
the cuticle of the exopodite. These spaces do not communicate 
with the exterior, and appear to become filled with air by diffusion 
through the cuticle. 

In the majority of Isopoda the second, and sometimes also the 
first, pair of pleopods present special modifications in the male sex, 
the only exceptions being the Epicaridea and the small and 
aberrant family of the Gnathiidae, among the Flabellifera, where 
no such modification is found. In the remaining families of the 
Flabellifera and in the Phreatoicidea and Yalvifera, the lamellar 
endopodite of the second pair bears, in the male sex, a rod-like 
process (appetjLdix masculina) (Fig. 127, ?«) articulated with its inner 


Fit.. 125. 

Ui»l»T-si(li; of abtloinpii of malt* 
hhtfm Iniltint, with out* t)l‘ tht* nro|MHl>. 
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.‘I, lir.st tlin‘i* stiiiiites ot ulMtoiio'n ; /, 
t4*l.st>ni(‘ st'fiim'ut couiitrisioj; Uni hi't 
thr«‘e abtlt>ininal 

with tin; tnlson; plfoitods ; »if, 
uritpotl; //, pene.s, attucheil io.>»terinini 
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edge and grooved for the reception of the bundles of spermatozoa 
which it is its function to transfer to the female. This rod appears 



tr. 

Fuj. 126 . 

A, exopodite of first plooiHul of I'omJlin the tuft of i)st!U'lo*tniclM‘jift is seen through 

the transiMiient cutude. 13, vertical transverse section thi-ouj'h same. (!. pai t of section fiirtlu*!- 
enlarged, art, i»oint of articulation of exojKxlite with peduncle ; c, cuticle ; gr, “ grooved artia " 
of cuticle; /i.v, hyisxlerinis; n, nucleus of hyiKKlernus of ]»scudo-tracheal 1 ube; o, extenial oi)en- 
ing of pseudb-tniclieao ; fr, pseudo-tracheae. (After Stoller.) 


to be the distal segment of the endopodite. In the groups just 
mentioned the pleopods of the first pair are similar or present 

but slight differences in the two 
sexes, but in the majority of the 
Oniscoidea and in the Asellota the 
first pair are also modified in the 
male sex. In the males of the 
Oniscoidea the inner ramus of the 
second j)air is styliform and com¬ 
posed of two segments, of which 
the proximal corresponds to the 
main part of the endopodite in 
groups above mentioned. In the 
family Ligiidac this is the only 
modification of the pleopods in the 
male sex, but in all the other 
Oniscoidea the first pair have the 
j 27 . endopodites also styliform, though 

Second pleofKKl of an ovij»erou8 female tinSCgmented. 

of Ncroci/« wjicwdafa. showing In the Asellota the sexual modi- 

of the apr>cndix maMculiii:i(7/i). nt, endo- ^ . r i j 

prxlite ; ex, exopodite ; e, laminar expan- tlCatlOnS 01 the pleopods are more 

aion ftom outer edge of proto,Kxiite. complex and differ from those of all 

other Isopoda. The second pair are always absent in the female. 
In the females of Asellidae the first pair are small, uniramous, and 
separate; in the Stenetriidae and Parasellidae they are coalesced, 


ex 
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forming, in the latter family, a large operculum which completely 
covers the following pairs. In the male sex the Aselliclac have the 
first pair not greatly different from those of the female; the second 
pair are small, with a short protopodite and two rami, each of two 
segments, the endopodite having a cavity in the distal segment. In 
the Stenetriidae the first pair are partly fused together and the second 
pair are to some extent intermediate in structure between those of 
the other two families. In the l*arasellidae the first pair are fused 
together, their enlarged })roto})odites each with a small immovable 
terminal ramus forming the middle plate of a tripartite operculum, 
of which the lateral parts are the enlarged protopodites of the 
second pair. The rami of the Litter pair are borne on the inner 
margin of the protopodite; the exopodite of two segments is hook¬ 
shaped and serves to fasten the lateral to the middle plate of the 
operculum ; the endopodite forms a geniculate copulatory organ of 
two, sometimes of three segments, with a cavity in its distal part 
communicating with the exterior by a narrow canal. 

In most Isopoda the vropods differ widely in form and position 
from the pleopods. In the adult females of some Epicaridea, 
however, the uropods do not diffei*, except in size, from the 
appendages in front of them, and this is also the case in the 
Cymothoid genera Amropns ixmX PrttnrhKrojKis^ where they resemble 
the pleopods in structure and ])Osition and appear to share their 
branchial function. Although the urojwds are usually l>iramous, 
one or other of the rami may disappear in many Asellota, some 
Sphaeromidae, Valvifera, an<l Oniscoidea. The uropods are entirely 
wanting in the Sphaeromid Vireia and in some Epicaridea. The 
rami are never composed of more than one segment exccj)t in the 
Asellotan Acanthoco}H\ where the uniramous uropods present three 
or five segments, including the peduncle. In the Valvifera 
the uropods are curiously modified in form and position (Fig. 125). 
'I'liey are attached far forwards at the sides of the greatly enlarged 
telsonic segment, and arc folded inwards so as to cover completely 
the branchial pleopods. Each consists of a large plate formed by 
the expanded protopodite with the small endopodite at its tip, 
while the exopodite ^ is vestigial or absent. In many Anthuridae 
the exopodite is attached near the base and the endopodite at the 
ti|) of the elongated peduncle (leading to the erroneous statement 
that the endopodite has two segments), and the exopodite is 
usually folded backwards over the dorsal surface of the telson. 

Alwuntarp St/stem .—The stomodaeum forms, in the majority of 
Isopoda, a masticatory stomach, which is comparatively simple in 

^ What is here called the exopodite is usually regarded as the endopodite, aiul 
r/(v* versa. The interpretation given above depends on tlie assumption that the 
uropods liave reached their present position by a niovemeiit of rotation^ not of simple 
translation. 
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Asellus and Chiridotea and more complicated in the Oniscoidoa. 
The number of types in which its structure has been studied is, 
however, too small to admit of profitable comparisons between 
them. In parasitic forms with suctorial mouth-parts the fore-gut 
is probably always more or less modified, but little is known of the 
details except in some Epicaridea. In the Entoniscidae the short 
and narrow oesophagus leads into a spherical or bilobed chamber, 
the cephalogaster, lined with villi and rhythmically contractile. 
This is followed by a second chamber, of which the lumen is 

reduced to a crescentic section by a 
strong ridge or typhlosole on the 
dorsal side clothed with setae which 
constitute an eftective strainer. A 
third chamber with muscular walls, 
contracting alternately with the cepha¬ 
logaster, is known as Hathke’s organ. 
In the Bopyriihie the cephalogaster 
alone has been recognised. 

Three pairs of hepatic caeca are 
present in Idoteidae and Cymothoidae 
(Fig. 128, lif'p); two ])airs in AsaJlus^ 
and the Oniscoidea (except 
Li(jia, which has three); and only 
one })air in Onufhuty ruKinthurUy and 
the Epicaridea, in which group the 
caeca may give off diverticula. It 
has been stated that, apart from the 
hepatic cjieca, the mid-gut of the 
embryo gives lise to only a very 


--a. 
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Acga <J, dis.s»*rto(l Iroin tin* 

dorsal Hide to hIiuw thn uliinciitary and 
repriHluctive .systems. 1, htomtsljM*nl 
ri’jiion of the alimcntiiry canal ; *2, thick- 

walled, suctorial |mit; 3, tliin-walh*d . r i- i 

reservoir; 4, intestine; hfi\ iieputic short rcgioii 01 the alimentary caual; 
caeca, is, testis, r.c/, \ USdefeiCHS. been disputed, and it 

seems not unlikely that considerable differences may exist in this 
respect between the members of the order. In the blood sucking 
Aega (Fig. 128) the stomodaeum (1) is very short, so that the 
point of attachment of the hepatic caeca is near the anterior end 
of the gut. It is followed by a thick-walled part (2)-which 
may possibly have a suctorial function. At about the fourth 
thoracic somite this suddenly dilates into a thin-walled chamber 
(3) of relatively enormous size, completely filling and distending 
the posterior thoracic somites when filled with blood. If this 
reservoir be really of proctodaeal origin it seems difficult to suppose 
that it does not exercise an absorptive function. 

In some Epicaridea (Entoniscidae, Ilemioniscus) the proctodaeal 
invagination fails to unite with the anterior part of the gut and 
either ends blindly or disappears altogether in the adult. 

Circulaimij System .—The most striking features of the circulatory 
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system in the Isopoda are the great development and minute rami¬ 
fication of the arterial vessels in the more specialised types and the 
posterior situation of the heart, the latter feature being correlated 
with the localisation of respiration in the abdominal appendages. 

The heart lies at the junction of thorax and abdomen, extending 
for varying distances into each. When elongated and tubular it 
may lie for the greater part of its length in the thorax (Jaera) or 
be produced backwards into the abdomen. When shortened and 
saccular it lies mainly in the abdomen, only extending into the 
last thoracic somite. It communicates with the well-defined peri¬ 
cardium by one or two pairs of ostia. 

Anteriorly the heait gives ott‘ the median aorta and seven pairs 
of lateral thoracic arteries. Of these the three posterior usually 
originate separately from the heart, the remaining four arising 
from a common trunk on each side. lUrely all seven pairs spring 
laterally from the aorta. Anteiiorly the aorta passes behind and 
below the brain to form, except in certiiin degraded or parasitic 
forms, an oesophageal ring encircling the gullet in front of or below 
the oesophageal nerve-ring. Posteriorly this ring is connected 
with a ventral system of vessels which vary considerably in their 
arrangement. In the more typical cases (Cymothoidae, Sphaero- 
niidae) a large median sabueural artery runs backwards from the 
oesophageal ring along the sternal surface of thorax and abdomen, 
giving off numerous lateral branches. The lateral thoracic 
arteries mentioned above also contribute to the ventral system, 
each one bifurcating as it reaches the lateral part of the 
corresponding somite, one branch passing into the limb and 
the other ramifying towards the middle line. Between the 
ultimate ramifications of these two sets of vessels, those, namel}', 
of the subneural and of the ventro-lateral arteries respectively, 
anastomoses frequently occur, and in this way a communication 
is established in each somite bet\veen the dorsal and the ventral 
arterial systems. But, in addition, in one or other of the thoracic 
somites it is found that the ventro lateral artery on each side passes 
directly into the subneural vessel, thus establishing a complete 
arterial circle. In certain forms {Idotea^ Ligia) the subneural 
artery is for the most part absent, and the ventral system is 
ibrmed almost entirely by the ramifications of the ventro-lateral 
arteries. Vestiges of the subneural artery, however, persist 
anteriorly where a short trunk runs backwards for a little way 
from the oesophageal ring, and posteriorly where an abdominal 
trunk is formed by anastomosis of branches from the last pair of 
ventro-lateral arteries, while in the thorax similar anastomoses give 
rise to a succession of short vessels in the middle line as though the 
subneural vessel had become disintegrated into sections. 

The posterior end of the heart always ends blindly and is never 

14 
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continued into a posterior median aorta. In place of this, however, 
a pair of abdominal arteries (which may unite into one immediately 
after their origin), springing from the ventral surface of the heart 
(or, exceptionally, from the last pair of thoracic arteries), run 
backwards and send off numerous branches. In certain forms with 
natatory pleopods {Conilem) where the muscles of the abdomen are 
greatly developed, these vascular ramifications attain a remarkable 
degree of complexity. The minute subdivision of the ultimate 
arterial branches is also well shown by the vessels supplying the 
hepatic caeca. 

From the lacunae of the haemocoel the blood is carried to the 
branchial pleopods by sinuses which vary somewhat in their 
arrangement in the different types. A median ventral abdominal 
sinus is nearly always present from which afferent branchial vessels 
are given off. Sometimes there are also two great sinuses running 
along the lateral margins of the thorax. From the pleopods the 
blood is returned by efferent branchial vessels to the pericardium. 
In addition to the arterial blood thus received, it appears that a 
small amount of venous blood may also enter the pericardium by 
some small apertures in its anterior part communicating with the 
general lacunar system of the body. The existence of these apertures 
is important as a starting-point for comparison with the very 
different circulatory system of the Amphipoda. 

Excretory System. —The antennal gland of the Isopoda, unlike 
that of the Amphipoda, appears to persist only in a vestigial 
condition. In Asellus and some Oniscoidea it has been recognised 
as a small vesicle or a solid mass of cells without communication 
with the exterior. A well-developed maxillary gland of the usual 
type has been found in AselbiSj and in Lifjidium and some other 
Oniscoidea. In the Oniscidae it is reduced in size, and appears in 
some cases to have no external opening. It has been suggested that 
in some of the terrestrial species it may have a salivary function. 

It seems probable that in many Isopoda the excretory products 
are got rid of by being stored in the so-called “ fat-bodies.” An 
excretory function has also been attributed to certain glands opening 
on the ventral surface of the posterior thoracic and abdominal 
somites. 

Nervous System. —The ventral nerve-chain presents various 
degrees of concentration and coalescence of the ganglia, not always 
in correspondence with the degree of fusion of the somites. In 
Chiridotea and Sphderoma seventeen distinct ganglia are found, 
corresponding to ail the post-oral appendages, and in Sphaeroma 
an additional ganglion is found in the telson which is not repre¬ 
sented in any other Eumalacostracan. In most cases, however, the 
ganglia in front of the second thoracic fornj a single mass, and not 
more than four ganglia are generally distinct in the abdomen. 
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Seme-Organs ,—In Munna and some allied Asellota the eyes are 
set on prominent lateral lobes of the head, but there is no evidence 
that these represent the movable ocular peduncles of the primitive 
Malacostraca. The number of ommatidia in each eye varies from 
four in Aselbis to about 3000 in Bathynomus, The crystalline body 
is generally bipartite, but in one of the ommatidia in each eye of 
Asellns it is tripartite. The number of retinular cells and of 
rhabdomeres may be 4, 5, or 7 in different genera. 

The only Isopoda in which statocysts have been observed are 
Anthura gracilis,^ and another species of Anthuridac, where they 
have recently been described by Tliienemann. A pair of them are 
situated in the anterior part of the tclson. Each communicates 
with the exterior by a line canal and contains a single statolith. 
Muscles are attiiched to the wall of each sUitocyst. In view of the 
sluggish movements and burrowing habits of the Anthuridae, their 
po.ssession of these organs is somewhat remarkable. 

lieproductive System ,—The ovaries vary in form, but are generally 
elongate and tu])ular and are not connected with each other in 
the middle line. In some Epicaridea they give oti* segmentally 
arranged diverticula. The oviducts are short and simi)le, occasion¬ 
ally (Asellus) dilating to form a sperm receptacle. A i)cculiarity 
which is quite unique among Crustacea is preseiited by certain 
Epicaridea (Hemioniscidac, Lirioj)sidae) which have tico j)airs of 
oviducts. As the oviducts, or at least their external apertures, are 
not developed until the scgmcnt«ation of the body has disappeared 
in the adult females, it is not possible to determine whether both 
pairs belong to one somite. 

A remarkable cycle of changes takes place in the female repro¬ 
ductive organs of the Oniscoidea. When sexual maturity is reached, 
but before the oostegites have developed, the generative apertures 
are present in the usual position, but instead of communicating 
with the oviducts, each leads into a blind invagination of the integu¬ 
ment, which functions as a receptaculum seminis. After this has 
been filled with sperm in copulation, it acquires a communication 
with the oviduct and the sperms pass up into the ovary. At the 
next eedysis the receptacula disappear and the oviducts no longer 
communicate with the exterior. The fertilised eggs are stated to 
pass into the body-cavity and from thence to the marsupium by 
way of a slit-like unpaired aperture between the last two thoracic 
somites. This statement, however, can hardly be accepted without 
further confirmation, as the existence of a free opening from the 
body-cavity (haemocoel) to the exterior would be quite unparalleled 
among Arthropoda. A second lot of eggs are fertilised by sperm .s 
remaining in the oviducts and pass into the marsupium after the 
first brood have left it. After liberation of the second brooii, 

^ According to Gurney, the species is really Ci/atknra carinata (Kixjyer). 
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ecdysis takes place, the oostegites are cast off and receptacula are 
again developed, the animal reverting to the condition in which 
it was before impregnation. 

The arrangement of the oostegites which form the marsupial 
chamber in all normal Isopoda has already been descrilied. In 
certain cases, however, brood-pouches are formed in other ways. 
In the section Cryptoniscina among the Epicaridea a scries can be 
traced in which the oostegites diminish in size and finally disappear, 
their place being taken by lateral folds of the body. The term of 
the series is given by llemioniscns, in which the brood-cavity is 
from the first completely closed, arising by delamination in a 
thickening of the ventral ectoderm. 

A remarkably varied series of adaptations for carrying the 
eggs and young have recently been made known in the family 
Sphaeromidae. In some members of this family the marsupium is 
formed by the oostegites in the usual manner, but in others special 
brood-pouches are formed by invaginations of the ventral integument, 
and in some cases here also oostegites are quite wanting. 

In addition to their protective function in sheltering the eggs 
and young, it has been suggested that the oostegites may in some 
cases supply nourishment to the developing embryos. In certain 
Oniscoidea papilliform projections from the sternal surface of the 
thoracic somites have also been credited with this function. 

The testes, in the majority of Isopoda, consist each of three 
follicles (Fig. 128, ts) opening into a common vas deferens 
Only in a few cases is the number of follicles reduced to one on 
each side. The external openings are generally set on papilliform 
or tubular processes (penes) (Fig. 125,;;), which may be fused into 
one (Oniscoidea, except Ligiidae, Arcturidae). In the Epicaridea 
the penes are commonly absent and the aperture may be paired or 
single, but in Friapion a bifurcated penis of great size is present. 

The position of the penes sometimes departs a little from the 
general rule among Malacostraca in so far as they may spring, not 
from the last thoracic sternum, but from the articular membrane 
between it and the first abdominal somite, and may even be 
attached to the sternum of the latter. It is very improbable, 
however, that the vasa deferentia ever perforate the copulatory 
appendages of the second pleopods as they have been stated to do 
in the I’ylidae (Oniscoidea). 

The occurrence of protandrous hermaphroditism has been 
demonstrated in certain genera of the sub-family Cymothoinae 
among the Cymothoidao, and of the tribe Cryptoniscina among 
the Epicaridea. It is not known to occur in the other sub-families 
of the Cymothoidae; and though its limits within the group 
Epicaridea are not exactly known, it is certain that many of the 
families, probably the whole of the tribe Bopyrina, are definitely 
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of separate sexes. In certain Cymothoinae the external characters 
of the male sex do not completely disappear when the individual 
])asses into the female phase, the co])ulatory appendage of the 
second pleopods sometimes remaining of conspicuous size even in 
specimens which have the marsupium filled with eggs (Fig. 127). 
As in many other Crustacea, traces of herma^diroditism probably 
exist normally in the young of many Lsopoda. In Spliaeroma, 
vestiges corresponding to the three testicular follicles are found at 
the anterior end of the ovary in young specimens, and what may 
be a vestige of the oviduct is found in the male. 

Mention may be made here of the supj)oscd occurrence of 
“ hypodermic impregnation ” in the Asellotan Jaevd, It is stated 
that a spermatophorc is inserted by the male between the thoracic 
terga of the female, and that it pencti-ates the articular membrane 
and passes into the body-cavity, discharging its contents into the 
oviduct, while the emi)ty capsule is expelled by the oviducal 
aperture. The account of this extraordinary process cannot, 
however, be accepted without further investigation. 

Dkvklopmknt. 

The eggs are usually large, with superficial segmentation. Jn 
Jfnni()nii<nL% however, which, from the peculiar formation of the 
marsu]>ium, is practically vivi[)ai‘ous, the eggs are minute, without 
yolk, and undergo comi)lcte and equal segmentation, giving rise to 
a hollow blastospherc. It is characteristic of the lsopoda, as con¬ 
trasted with the Am[)hii)oda, that the developing embryo is curved 
towards the dorsal side. A dorsal organ is present in many 
Isopod embryos, and assumes very diverse forms. In Cymothoidae 
it arises as a thickened plate of cells which becomes invaginated, 
forming a small cavity opening to the exterior by a narrow neck. 
In Oiii^rns, on the other hand, the thickening is stated to become 
constricted ofl from the dorsal surface and to form a saddle-shaped 
plate partly enveloping the embryo and connected with it only by 
a narrow stalk, but the accuracy of this account has been denied. 
In Asef as a pair of trilobed hollow processes grow out from the 
sides of the thoracic region. These have been regarded as repre¬ 
senting the dorsal organ, but Claus has compared them with the 
lateral wings of the carapace in the larva of Ap^tnides. A distinct 
carapace-fold has been described in the embryo of Jaeiv, extending, 
at first, over the region of the second thoracic somite, but afterwards 
becoming reduced. Transitory rudiments of exopodites are stated 
to be present on the thoracic limbs in early embryos of Liijia. 

In all lsopoda the young leave the brood-potich with the last 
pair of thoracic liml)s undeveloped (as in Tanaidacea and Cumacea), 
but otherwise in most free-living species the young are very similar 
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to the adults. In many parasites, however, a certain amount of 
metamorphosis occurs. In the Cymothoinae, for instance, the 
young are free-swimming, but the adults lose the natfitory setae of 
the pleopods and undergo considerable changes of shape in becoming 
permanently attached to the host. In this case the life-history is 
complicated by the fact that each individual passes through stages 
in which it presents the characters, first of the male, and afterwards 
of the female sex. The remarkable changes in the structure of the 
mouth-parts, which are accompanied by considerable changes of 
general shape, in the Gnathiidae have already been described. 

It is in the Epicaridea, however, that the changes during 
development are most profound. In spite of the great diversity of 
structure among the adults, the natural character of this group is 
rendered evident by the uniformity of the larval stages throughout 
all the families. In the first or epicarid stage (“stade epicaridien,” 
Bonnier) (Fig. 129, B) the body is short and broad and strongly 
coiwex dorsally, with seven thoracic and six abdominal somites 
distinct; the antennules are very short, the antennae longer and 
used in swimming, and both are sparingly provided with sensory 
filaments; six pairs of thoracic legs are present, all, except some¬ 
times the posterior pairs, strongly subchelate ; the pleopods are uni- 
or biramous, with natatory setae; the uropods are usually biramous 
and styliform; the telsonic segment is generally produced into an 
“ anal tube ; eyes are usually present but imperfectly developed. 
In the last larval or cryptoniscan stage (‘‘stade cryptoniscien,” 
Giard and Bonnier) the body is elongated ; the antennules are often 
biramous, with numerous sensory filaments ; seven pairs of thoracic 
legs are present, with coxal plates, and at least the anterior pairs are 
subchelate; there is no anal tube; the eyes are well developed, some¬ 
times very large. According to Sars, whoso views have recently 
received support from some experiments by Caullery, a third larval 
stage intervenes, in some if not in all cases, between the two just 
described. In this stage, formerly described as a distinct genus 
under the name MicronimiSy F. ^liiller, the larva is temporarily 
parasitic on pelagic Copepoda (Gymnoplea). A certain amount of 
retrogressive metamorphosis takes place, the appendages are imper¬ 
fectly segmented, the muscles appear to degenerate, and the pleopods 
lose their natatory setae. Later, the larva assumes the cryptoniscan 
form and leaves the Copepod to seek a second host. In those 
families of the Epicaridea grouped together in the tribe Crypto- 
niscina, the male becomes sexually mature in the cryptoniscan stage, 
while the adult female, which, in some if not in all cases, is the 
same individual in a later stage of development, becomes variously 
degenerate and may lose all appendages and even all traces of 
segmentation. In the tribe Bopyrina, where the occurrence of 
hermaphroditism is doubtful, both sexes pass beyond the crypto- 
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niscan stage before sexual maturity is reached. The male (Fig. 
129, A) develops to the bopyroid stage (“stade bopyrien,” Bonnier), 
characterised by the reduction in size of most of the appendages; 
antennules and antennae lose their sensory filaments and become 
almost vestigial, the thoracic legs are shorter and without coxal 
plates, the pleopods are greatly reduced, without natatory setae, 
and the eyes are lost or persist only as pigment-spots. The young 



Fir.. 

A, male of Cancrion miser (Bntoniscidae). B. l.irva of PortHnioii maevadis (EntoniscMl.ae) in 
eplcarid stage, aj, anteunule; antenna; oh, al)«lomen; 00, eye; h, testis; hv, heaii; /, 
hepatio caeca; pli-pifl, the six pairs of alxiomin.il api)eudag(*s ; r, oral corn*; second to 
seventh pairs of thoracic appendages (the eighUi pair are nnd*'veh)ped at tins stage); th, thorax. 
(After Giard and Bonnier, from Korscheltand ilcidcr's Khibrifologjf.) 

post-larval female is generally similar to the male, so that we may 
speak of a bopyroid stage in both sexes, but the adult female is 
usually much modified, often asymmetrical and distorted by the 
great development of ovaries and brood-pouch (Fig. 130). The 
male is often found attached, like a parasite, to the body of the 
much larger female (Fig. 124, B). 
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Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The great majority of Isopoda are marine, hut the large group 
of Oniscoideci. are terrestrial in their habits, and many of tht*m 
liave developed special organs for aerial respiration, as already 
described. The Asellidae and Pbrcatoicidea inhabit fresh water. 
A very remarkable assemblage of forms have recently been 
described from subterranean waters in many parts of the world. 
These include not only freshwater types like Asellidae ;nid 



Fic;. l.’Jo. 

Aihilt femnlft of Portunmu //to»(Entoiiiscidai*). A, thu brood-chnniber partly oiH*npd 
an<l the oostp^dtes spread out: 11 m* alsloiupn is tunusl io show the ventral suifaet*. B, tin* 
brood-elianiher unopen<’d, .shf)\Mti;r dorsal huirace of RlMloint*ii. I r, the three lobt*s of the lirst 
oostepte on the ri^dit side; 1 1, the same on the left snlu ; II r, II /, soeon*! oostc;:it»’.s, n;,dit and 
left; ill r, III /, third ooste^dtes, ri;:hl and left; IV, fourth oosteK'te ; Vr, V/, tilth oosLe^iitfs. 
ri;?ht and left; (ih, abdomejj; or, vesti;;H of antenna; ai, vesti;,'e of nnti-nnuh;; cxopodite 
of se.cond pleoprsl; endonoditi* of third jdeopod ; qf, head, dilated into a bilobi'd fonri by 
the “ cephalo^ster ” ; /i, cardiac pronnnence; wi/, maxilliped ; ov, ovary; jtl, ideuial lamidla 
of lirst alslomiual soinitc ; th, thorax. (After Giard and Bonnier, from Ivorschelt and Huidei s 
KmltryoUtgu.) 


Phreatoicidea, but also members of the Cirolaninae, Antburidae, 
and Sphaeromidae, which are otherwise characteristically or ex¬ 
clusively marine in habitat. The number of jiarasitic forms is 
very large, including many of the Cymothoidae and the whole of 
the Epicaridca, the former infesting chiefly fishes and the latter 
exclusively CrustJicca (Ostracoda, Cirripedia, Mysidacea, Isopoda, 
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including members of the same siib-order, Amphipoda,Euphausiacea, 
Decapoda). In both groups the parasitic habit is associated with 
the occurrence of hermaphroditism. The Cymothoidae present a 
scries leading from the predatory, actively swimming Cirolaninae, 
with mouth-parts adapted for biting, to the sedentary Cymothoinae, 
with suctorial mouth-parts. Some of the Epicaridea (Entoniscidae) 
])Ccome practically endoparasitic, penetrating into the body of the 
host, although remaining enveloped by an invagination of the 



Fk.. i:n. 

ItathipicmiHS u'Kjoiiti /»', <l<iisal \ir\v, aWout of natural size. 

(After Milin*-E«l\viiixls ainl lJuuMer.) 

integument. The mode of absorbing nutriment by root-like 
piocesses penetrating the body of the host, %vhich is found in 
the Rhizocephala and some Copepoda, apjiears to be adopted by 
some of the Liriopsidae. 

Some of the smallest Isopoda are found among the Asellota, 
certain species of which do not exceed li mm. in length when 
adult. A length of three inches is exceptional in the Order, and 
Jlafln/nojHHs gifjavfeus (Fig. 131), which reaches nearly eleven inches 
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in length by five in breadth (270 x 118 mm.), is by far the largest 
known Isopod. 

Paiaeontology. 

Fossil remains which may be definitely referred to the Isopoda 
are comparatively rare, and the little that is known of their 
morphology leaves their systematic position in most cases doubtful 
and throws no light on the phylogenetic history of the group. No 
palaeozoic forms can be referred, with any certainty, to this Order,^ 
blit several genera are known from Secondary rocks. The genus 
Urdii^ Munster, from the Jurassic of Solenhofen, if it be an Isopod, 
presents very peculiar characters, having large mandibles projecting 
in front of the head as in the male Gnathia^ which it seems to 
approach also in the number and relative sizes of the body-somites, 
although differing in the large size of the eyes. Cydosphaeroma 
(Jui’assic) and Palaega (Chalk) strongly resemble in general shape 
the recent Sphaeromidac and Acginae respectively. Several genera 
of Sphaeromidae and Oniscoidea arc described from Tertiary deposits. 
A deformation of the carapace of the Brachyuran Palaeocorystes from 
the Greensand has been supposed to indicate the presence of an 
Epicaridean parasite. 

Affinities and Classification. 

The close affinity of the Isopoda with the Tanaidacea, and 
through them with the more primitive members of the Peracaridan 
division, is clear; they represent the termination of one of the 
lines of divergence from the caridoid type. The most primitive 
characters, on the whole, have been retained by the Asellota, which 
have small and complete coxopodites on the thoracic legs, six 
distinct segments in the peduncle of the antennule, and sometimes 
a vestigial exopodite on the same appendage. The Cirolaninae, 
however, have retained, in Pathyncmius, a vestige of the inner 
flagellum on the antennule, and have, in some cases, six segments in 
the antennal peduncle, while in the more completely segmented 
abdomen, and probably in the structure of the pleopods, they may 
claim to be more primitive than the Asellota. 

The structure of the Isopoda is so diversified, and the number of 
forms included in the Order is so large, that their classification is a 
matter of some difficulty. The system now most generally adopted 
is that of Prof. G. 0. Sars, which is given below with some slight 
modifications. The tribes (here regarded as sub-orders) into which 
he divides the Order are for the most part natural groups, but they 
are of very unequal value. Hansen has pointed out that the 

^ The Devonian Oxy^tropodUy recently described from Ireland by Cai'pentor and 
Swain, is, however, regarded, with considerable probability, as an Isopod. 
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Asellota stand somewhat apart from the rest, especially as regards 
tlie structure of the pleopods. On the other hand, the Epicaridea 
are closely related to some of the Flabellifera, the systematic value 
of the raodificfitions due to parasitism having been here as elsewhere 
somewhat overestimated. The Gnathiidae, again, are an aberrant 
family whose relation to the more normal Flal)ellifera is not clear, 
and the same may perhaps be said of the Anthiiridae. 

Order Isopoda, Latreille (1817). 

Sub-Order 1. Asellota, Latreille (1806). 

All the abdominal somites coalesced (except in Sfenasellus) ; antennal 
peduncle of six segments; mouth-parts never suctorial; coxopodites of 
thoracic legs small, the last six pairs freely movable ; first pair of pleopods 
differing in the two sexes, second pair absent in female ; uropods sub¬ 
terminal, often birarnous, styliforrn. 

Family Asellidak. Asellmt, Geoffroy; Ste}fniielhi.% Dollfus. Family 
Stenethiidae. Stenetrmmj Haswell. Family Tarasellidae. t/anmi, 
Leach ; Jacra^ Leach ; Mnnnu^ Boeck ; Jksmosomtf G. 0. Sars ; Xanno- 
niscMSy G. O. Sars; Munuoimi.^ M. Bars ; Eitrifcopr^ G. O. Bars ; Anuifhn- 
copCf Beddard. 

Sub-Order 2. Phreatoicidea, Stebbing (1893). 

Abdominal somites all free; antennal peduncle of five segments; 
mouth-parts normal; coxopodites of thoracic legs small, the last six pairs 
movable ; first pair of pleopods similar in the two sexes, second pair 
present in female ; uropods sub-terminal, birarnous, stylilorm ; body more 
or less laterally compressed, amphipod-like. 

Family Phreatoicidae. Phreatoiem^ Chilton (Fig. 119); Vhreafoi- 
copsiSy Spencer and Hall; Phreatoicovks, Sayce. 

Sub-Order 3. Flabellifera, G. 0. Sars (188*2). 

Abdominal somites free or more or less coalesced ; antennal peduncle 
rarely with six segments ; mouth-parts often suctorial ; coxopodites of 
thoracic legs more or less expande<l into coxal plates, partially or com¬ 
pletely fused with body ; first pair of pleopods similar in the two sexes, 
second pair present in female; uropods lateral, generally birarnous, 
lamellar, forming a caudal fan. 

Family Gnathiidae. Gnathia, Leach (Fig. 121) ( = i4?jrcas, Risso) 
((J), and Pranvuiy Latreille ( $ and yg.) Family Anthuridae. Anthnray 
Leach; Cyathura^ Norman and Stebbing; Paranthurcif Bate ami West- 
w'ood; Cruregens^ Chilton. Family Cymothoidae. (The following 
sub-families are often ranked as families.) Sub-Family CiroLxVXINae 
(Eurydicinae). Cirolamc, Leach ; Enrydice^ Leach ; UoJiilera, Leach ; 
Baihynomm^ A. Milne-Edwards (Fig. 131). Sub-Family Anuropodinak. 
Anuropus^ Beddard; Hranchuropus^ Moore. Suh-Family Excorallaninae. 
Excorallana, Stebbing. Sub-Family Corallaninae. Conxllanat Dana; 
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Akitona^ Hansen ; Tadma^ Schiudie and Meinert. Siib-Fiunily 
THONISAE, 'athona^ Stehhinf^. Siih-Fiituily Baryhhotisae. Ikmfhrotfs^ 
Schiinite and Jfeinert. Sub-Family ^Kr.iXAK. Aeija^ Leach; Itodmlu, 
Leach. S..l>-Family Cvmothoinab. Cymothoa^ Fahriciiis ; Ceratothon^ 
Dana; Mcuiertvij Stebbin»» ; Nerocila, Leach. Family Seholidak. 
Serolisj Leach. Family Sphaebomidae. Snb-Family Limxouiivai;. 
LnnnnriUj Leach. Sab-Family Sphaeromixae. i ^ jihacroma ^ Latreilk* ; 
Ctpnodoce^ Leach ; Dynamenc, Leach ; Cami}ecope,n^ Leach ; Momilutrn^ 
Gerstfiecker ; Vireia^ Dollfus ; Caasidina^ H. Milne-Edwards ; Anchivs^ 
H. Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Plakahthriinae. Plaharfhriuin, 

Chilton. 

Sub-Order 4. Valvifera, O. O. Sars (1882). 

Abdominal somites more or less coalesced ; antennal peduncle of tive 
segments ; mouth-parts normal ; coxopodites of thoracic legs expanded 
into coxal plates, rarely quite concealed beneath pleural plates; first pair 
of pleopods similar in the two sexes (except in Pseudidothea), second pair 
present in female; uropods lateral, opercular, folded inwards over pleo¬ 
pods, exopodite vestigial or absent. 

Family Idotei DAE. Liofca, Fabricius; C7imdo#<?a, Harger; Ghjptonotus^ 
Eights. Family Chaetiuidae. CJiaetilia^ Dana. Family Pseudido- 
THEIDAE. Pgeudidothm, Ohlin. Family Hoi-ogxathidae. Holoynathus, 
(t. M. Thomson. Fapiily Amehopodidae. Stebbing. Family 

Arcturidae (Astaciltjdae). Arctnrtis, Latreille ; Astacilla^ Cordiner ; 
AnarctiiruSj zur Strassen. 

Sub-Order 5. Oniscoidea, G. 0. Sars (1882). 

Abdominal somites rarely coalesced ; antennules minute ; antennal 
peduncle of five segments ; mouth-parts not suctorial, mandibles without 
palp, maxillae reduced ; coxopodites of thoracic legs expanded into coxal 
plates, usually completely coalesced with body, rarely defined by sutures ; 
first pair of pleopods usually dilfering in the two sexes, sometimes absent, 
second pair i)resent in female ; uropods sub-terminal, generally biramous ami 
Btyliform ; terrestrial in habits, often with pseudo-tracheae in pleopods. 

Family Ligiidae. Liyia, Fabricius; Liyidium^ Braiult. Family 
Trichoniscidae. Brandt; Haplo/ihthalmu.'t, Schiiidte. Family 

Tylidae. Tylos, Audouin ; Helleriuy von Elmer. Family Oxlscidae. 
Sub-Family Scyphacixae. Scyphax, Dana. Sub-Family Oniscinae. 
Oniscus^ Linnaeus ; P_orcelHo^ Latreille (Fig. 118). Sub-Family Armadil- 
LIDIXAE. ArnuulilLmuuiiT Brandt; CabariSy Brandt (= Armadillo^ 
Latreille). 

Sub-Order 6. Epicaridea, Latreille (1831). 

Parasitic forms in which the adult females are greatly modified, often 
asymmetrical, sometimes without ajipendages and without segmentation of 
the body ; mouth-parts suctorial, ivith simple piercing mandibles, max- 
illulae and maxillae vestigial or absent; pleopods, when present, without 
sexual modification ; uropods uniramous, very small, often absent; late 
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larval (cryptoniscan) stage with abdominal somites distinct, with coxal plates 
on thoracic somites, with uni- or biramous pleopods, and with terminal, 
biramoiis, styliform uropods ; parasitic on Crustacea. 


Tribe 1. Cryptoniscina. 

Male becomes mature in cryptoiiiscan stage; protandrous hermaphro- 
ditisiii probably universal; brood-pouch not formed by oostegites ; first 
larval stage with biramous pleopods. 

Family Hemioniscidae. Hemioniscm, Buchholz (on Cirripedia). 
Family Cyproniscidae. CypronucuSy Kossmann (on Ostracoda). Family 
Liriopsidae. LiriopdSy Schultze ; Daualuty Giard (on Rhizocepliala). 
Family Asconiscidae. Aftconisrusy G. O. Sars (on Mysidacea). Family 
Crinoniscioae. CrinoniscuSy Perez (on Cirripedia). Family Podascomdae. 
Podascoiiy Giard and Bonnier (on Amphipoda). Family Cabirop.sij>ae. 
CabiropSy Kossmann ; UlypeotmcuSy Giard and Bonnier (on Isopoda). 


Tribe 2. Bopyrina. 

Male becomes mature in bopyroid stage; sexes probably always distinct; 
brood-pouch formed by oostegites; first larval stage with uniramous 
pleopods. 

Family Dajidae. VajiiSy Kniyer; KotophryxnSy G. 0. Sars (on 
Mysidacea and Euphauaiacea). Family Bopyridae (including Phryxidae 
of Bonnier). BopyruSy Latreille ; Gygcy Cornalia and Panceri (Fig. 124) ; 
Phryxusy Rathke (on Decapoda). Family Entoniscidae. Entoniscus, 
F. Muller ; PortunioHy Giard and Bonnier (Fig. 130); Priapmiy Giard 
ind Bonnier ; CancrioiXy Giard and Bonnier (on Brachyura). 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THK AMPHIPODA 

Order Amphipoda, Latreille (181G). 

Sub-Order 1. Gammaridea. 

„ 2.. Hyperiidea. 

„ 3. Caprellidea. 

„ 4. Ingolfiellrdea. 

Definition .—Peracarida in wliicli there is no distinct carapace, 

but the first thoracic somite (more rarely also the second) is 
coalesced with the head; the telson is usually distinct from the 
last somite; eyes sessile; antennules often biramous; antennae 
without exopodite, the peduncle typically of five segments; 
thoracic limbs without exopodites; first pair modified as maxil- 
lipeds, coalesced at the base, without epipodite; remaining pairs 
variously modified, the second and third commonly prehensile, 
coxopodites always short, usually expanded as coxal plates, 
movably connected with the body ; branchial appendages on inner 
side of coxopodites of some of the thoracic limbs; pleopods, when 
fully developed, divided into two sets, the first three pairs with 
inultiarticulate rami, the last two pairs generally similar to the 
uropods, with unsegmented rami; no sexual modification of pleo¬ 
pods; the young leave the brood-pouch provided with all the 
appendages of the adult. 

Historical. — In establishing the order Amphipoda (181G) 
Latreille excluded from it the genus CyamuSy which he referred to 
the Isopoda. Later, he established a separate order, Laemodipoda, 
for Caprella and CyamuSy placing it between the Amphipoda and 
Isopoda. This arrangement was adopted by H. Milne-Edwards, 
who further divided the Amphipoda into two families, Gammarina 
and Hyperina. Kroyer, in 1843, showed very clearly that the 
Laemodipoda present only an extreme modification of the Amphi- 
pod type. Dana, in 1852, subdivided the Order into three groups 
—Caprellidea, Gammaridea, and Hyperiidea, a classification which 
has held its own to the present time. There appear to be no 
sufficient grounds for establishing the additional divisions of 
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Synopidea, Bovallius, and Subhyperini, Della Valle, and still less 
reason for the inclusion of the Tanaidacca, advocated by Gerstaecker. 
On the other hand, the very remarkable genus Ingolfiella, Hansen, 
may conveniently, for the present, be kept apart in the sub-order 
Ingolfiellina which Hansen has established for it. Among the more 
important contributions to our knowledge of the group mentioned in 
the list of literature at the end of this chapter, attention may be 
called to Spence Bate^s British Museum Catalogue, Spence Bate and 
Westwood’s Monograph of the British species, and to the works of 
Boeck, Bovallius, Claus, and DeLage. As with so many other 
groups of Crustacea, the memoirs by G. O. Sars are numerous and 



Gamviaruiilncu.stii, (J, from the x 4. a', aiitrnnulo ; « antenna ; tnv, accessory (inner) 

fla};ellum of antennule; hr, brancliia; rx, coxal plate; gn, j?natl»o|)o<ls; plcopo<l of 

third pair; prp’, first and second peraeo|)ods (fourth and litth ihoracic api)cndaj;cs); 

t, telsoii; ur, uropcni (sixth alKioiniiial appendage); H, VIII, second and eighth thonicic 
somites ; 1, 6, first and sixth alxlominal somites. (After O. O. Sars.) 

of the first importance. Della Valle’s Monograph is valuable for 
anatomical and biological details, but the systematic part of the 
work is to be used with caution. The bibliographical history of 
the Order has been given at length in the admirable Introduction 
to Stebbing’s Report on the “ Challenger ” collection, and the same 
author has recently completed a masterly revision of the Gam- 
maridea for the 2'ierreich. P. Mayer’s Monograph and his later 
memoirs on the Caprellidea will not soon be superseded as the chief 
sources of information on that sub-order. 

Morphology. 

The body of a typical Amphipoii, such as Gammanis (Fig. 132), 
is laterally compressed, with the abdomen of considerable size and 
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flexed ventrally between the third and fourth somites. The large 
coxal plates (ex) on the thoracic somites projecting downwards 
increase the depth of the body and add to the appearance of lateral 
compression. Even within the sub-order Gammaridea, however, 
this typical form is sometimes departed from by attenuation of the 
body or by its dorso-ventral flattening, which, in Pereiomtus and 
some other genera, is carried so far as to give the general appear¬ 
ance of an Isopoii. In the sub-orders Hyperiidea and Caprellidea 
the range of modification is much greater. The Hyperiidea, while 
departing the less widely, on the whole, from the typical form, 
include such extreme types as the balloon-like Mimmectes and the 
almost linear Bhabdosoma (Fig. 133). The Caprellidea differ from 
both tlie other sub-orders in the vestigial condition of the abdomen 



and the coalescence of the second thoracic somite with the head; 
they comprise two families of widely different facies, the filiform 
Caprellidae (Fig. 134) and the flattened, Isopod-like whale-lice, 
Cyamidae (Fig. 135). 

The eyes, when present, are sessile on the sides of the head. 
Sometimes they coalesce in the median line, and in some Oedi- 
cerotidae the fused eyes are borne on a projecting frontal lobe. 
In Ingolfiellay distinct eye-lobes are present (although the eyes 
are apparently deficient), defined by suture-lines from the antero¬ 
lateral margins of the head-region. It is possible that these 
lobes may represent the eye-lobes of Tanaidacea and the ocular 
peduncles of more primitive Malacostraca, though the great 
specialisation of Ingolfiella in other respects is rather against this 
view. 

Appendages, —The antennules (Fig. 132, a') consist typically of 
a peduncle of three segments carrying two flagella. The outer 
flagellum is usually long and multiarticulate, while the inner {aec) 




Fio. 134. 

A, PhtUiea marina, 9* x''i* Bi Caprclla linearis, 9* x7 (CaprellideA). o', antennule; 
rt", antenna; abd, vesti^iol abdonjen, with Kmall appcnda^^cs in 'A; br, branelnae; gn, 
^nathoiKxlH (second and third thoracic appendages); m, bro^*poueh ; pty', prp", hrst and 
second ijeraeoiKKis (fourtl) and lifth thomcic appendages), wanting in B; IV, V, fourth and 
litth thoracic somites. (After Q. O. Sars.) 




Fiq. 135. 

Paraeyamus boopia. A, male, dorsal view, x 4. B, maxilUpeds. o', antennule; a", antenna; 
oIhI, vesti^al abdomen ; hr, branchiae; mi, gnathopoda (second and third thoracic appendages); 
IV, V, fourth and fifth thoracic somites. (After O. O. Sm.) 
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is frequently absent, and, when present, is generally inconspicuous 
and composed of few segments. 

The antenme (Fig. 132, a!') when fully developed have a 
peduncle of five segments and a more or less elongated fiagellum. 
A scale or exopodite is never developed. A conspicuous conical 
or spiniform tubercle on the second joint of the peduncle bears the 
aperture of the antennal gland, indicating that the five segments of 



Pio. 130. 


Phronima mlentaria. a, female ; 6, male. A\ antennule; antenna ;>I>, intestine; Lr, 
ffland in chela of sixth thoracic appendage; genital aperturei of male; heart: X, 
branchia; Kf, mandible; N, ventral nerve-chain; 0,eye; Ov, ovary. |(From,Claus's Textbook.) 

the peduncle must be derived from the six-segmented condition by 
a coalescence of two segments distal to the gland-opening, probably 
the third and fourth. In many cases the antennules and antennae 
are more strongly developed in the male than in the female sex, 
and bear more numerous sensory setae. In some Hyperiidea 
(Fig. 136) the antenna, though well developed in the male, is 
r^epresented in the female only by a rounded tubercle containing 
the antennal gland on the front of the head. In some cases the 
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antennae have almost a pediform character^ the segments of the 
peduncle being long and stout and the flagellum reduced, as in 
the Amphithoidae and allied families and conspicuously in the 
Corophiidae. 

The maiidihles have usually the typical Peracaridan structure 
with molar process, serrated incisor process, lacinia mobilis on the 
left mandible or on both, a row of spines, and a palp of three 
segments, but any of these parts may be modified or absent. The 
palp, in particular, may be present or absent in genera otherwise 
very closely related. 

The maxillulae (Fig. 137, A) are remarkable in that they 
commonly exceed the maxillae in size and complexity of structure. 
Two endites are present, springing, according to Hansen's inter¬ 
pretation, from the first and third segments, and the fourth and 



A, maxillula, B, maxilla, C, maxillipeds, of Socarnrs hUUnticulatus (Gammaricloa). Tlie 
distal seKTiieiits of the left maxilliped are omitt«d. 1-7, se^of'^ts of the Ri)i>endaj;ea; 0-1 \ 
endites of the respective segments. (After Hansen.) 

fifth segments form a “ palp ” which is turned forwards and inwards, 
resembling in appearance, and no doubt also in function, a third 
endite. The maxillae (Fig. 137, B) are small in size and simple 
in form, consisting mainly of two plates which, according to Hansen, 
are the endites of the second and third segments. The lower 
lip may attain to greater complexity than in most other divisions 
of the Malacostraca and its modifications are of some systematic 
importance. The two main lobes (paragnatha) of which it else¬ 
where consists are in many cases supplemented by a pair of 
accessory lobes lying between them, while the main lobes them¬ 
selves may be produced at the outer corners or each divided by 
incision into two as in the Amphithoidae. 

The first thoracic appendages or maxillipeds (Fig. 137, C) are 
always coalesced at the base, the coxopodites fusing to form an 
unpaired plate. The basipodite is produced into an endite, usually 
referred to as the “ inner plate ” {I ^), which may be armed with 
teeth, spines, or setae, but does not carry coupling-hooks. The 
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ischiopodite also bears an endite (the outer plate/’ I ^), and the 
remaining four segments form the “palp.” The palp is not 
unfrequently abbreviated by the suppression of one or two of its 
segments, and the coalescence of the proximal 
region may involve the basipodites partially or 
completely. Both these modifications are carried 
t\m to an extreme in the Hyperiidea (Fig. 138), 

V J where the maxillipeds are represented by an 

Fio. 138 . unpaired plate carrying a pair of movable, un- 
Reduced maxiiii- jointed appendages, representing in all probability 
the ischiopodites with their endites, and a median 
process corresponding to the coalesced inner 
plates. In the Gyamidae the maxillipeds are sometimes of 
normal structure, but they may be greatly reduced (Fig. 135, B), 
and in Platyeyamus they are represented only by an unpaired 
plate without any trace of articulations. In Cyarnvs nodosus the 
interesting observation has been made that the young animals 
taken from the brood-pouch have well-developed maxillipeds with 
the full number of segments, although in the adults of this species 
they are reduced to a pair of unjointed appendages attached to the 
common basal plate. 

Of the remaining seven pairs of thoracic appendages, the first 
two are commonly, though not invariably, modified for prehension, 
and are distinguished as gnatJwpods (Figs. 132, 134, 135, gn) from 
the remaining five pairs, the peraeopods^ which are generally organs 
of locomotion. Each limb consists of the usual seven segments. 
The coxopodite is always short, but is usually expanded externally 
to form a coxal plate (Fig. 132, cx)y sometimes of great size; 
internally it bears the branchial plate {hr) and oostegite when 
these are present. In the Caprellidea and Ingolfiellidea the 
coxopodite remains small. In some Hyperiidea it is entirely 
coalesced with the somite. The basipodite is usually more or less 
elongated; the ischiopodite, on the other hand, generally short, 
contrary to the rule among the Isopoda. The terminal claw is 
usually coalesced with the dactylopodite. 

The lateral compression of the body in most Amphipoda has 
lead to a separation of the thoracic legs into an anterior group of 
four (the two gnathopods and the first two paraeopods) and a 
posterior of three, which are opposed to ft«eh other in the direction 
of the principal articulations. In the case of the anterior group 
the limb is bent forwards at the articulation between the ischio¬ 


podite and meropodite, and backwards at that between meropodite 
and carpopodite, and the dactylopodite points backwards; in the 
posterior group these directions are reversed and the dactylopodite 
points forwards except in the case of certain Gammaridea, where 
the direction of the dactylopodite (but not of the other segments) 
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is reversed.^ The distinctness of these two groups is further 
expressed by the relations of the coxal plates. 'Where these are 
small or of moderate size they are of similar form throughout the 
series, but when, as in many Gammaridea (Fig. 132), enlargement 
takes place, it is mainly the first four that become expanded so 
as to cover from the outside the basipodites, or even the whole 
limb; the last three coxal plates in this case generally remain 
small and their place in protecting the gills within is taken by 
the expanded basipodites. The two piirs of legs following the 
gnathopods (the fourth and fifth of the thoracic series) are, among 
the Gammaridea (Fig. 132, prp\ prp"\ not unfreqiiently more or 
less different from the succeeding pairs. In the Caprellidca, thcs<‘ 
two pairs are vestigial or absent except in the genus Thtmca {Proto) 
(Fig. 134, A) and its immediate allies. 

In the gnathopods of the Gammaridea every gradation may be 
traced from the simple, non-prehensile leg to the well-formed, 
sub-chelate, or perfectly chelate type, and even to more complex 
forms, as in LeuMthde and Aom. The gnathopods of 
have a very unusual structure, the propodite and dactylopodite 
together forming the movable finger which is oppos(Ml to the 
expanded carpopodite. Some of the peraeopods may show modifi¬ 
cation for prehensile purposes in Gammaridea, and in Pohfcherid 
all of them are sub-chelate. In the Hyperiidea much greater 
variety occurs, and any of the peraeopods except the last pair may 
be transformed into a chela, sometimes of large size (Fig. 130). 
The gnathopods, in this group, are always small. In the Capi ellidae 
(Fig. 134) the gnathopods are sub-chelate and the last three pairs 
of peraeopods are also fitted for grasping. A ])oint of interest 
with regard to these peraeopods is the existence in the basi])odite 
of a definite “fracture-plane” at which the limb breaks in 
autotomy. A similar fracture-plane is found in the legs of many 
Decapoda, where the habit of autotomy is highly developed. 

The hi'ancJnae (Figs. 132, 134, 135, hr; Fig. 136, K) are 
attached to the inner surfaces of the coxopodites, near the 
^K)sterior border. They are generally vesicular or lamellar in 
form, and in some Gammaridcii the respiratory surface is in¬ 
creased by numerous transverse ridges or folds. In some s])ocics 
of Cyamidae {Cyamus physriaia) the branchiae are ramified. 
Accessory branchiae occur in certain Gammaridae and Talitridae 
on some of the thoracic limbs and also on the first abdominal 
somite. The greatest number of branchiae is six pairs, occurriiig 
on the last six thoracic limbs in many Gammaridea. The number 


' The correlfttion t>etween the lateral coiiipre.ssion of the hfxly anU thi^ 
of the legs is well illustrated by comparison with Pfn'fatoirvs, the oiily Uopoil whore 
the body is laterally compresse<l ami where the legs are diviile<l into two groups 
exactly os in Ainphipods. 
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in this sub-order, however, is not unfrequently reduced to five, 
four, or even three pairs. In Hyperiidea the last pair of thoracic 
legs never carry branchiae and the number may vary from five 
to two pairs, in Caprellidea as a rule only two pairs of branchiae 
are present, on the fourth and fifth thoracic somites, but in some 
genera of Caprellidae there is an additional pair on the third somite 
(that of the second gnathopods). 

The oosiegites spring from the inner surface of the coxopodites 
on the proximal side of the branchial plates. Four pairs are 
commonly present, on the third to the sixth thoracic somites, but 
the number may be reduced. In the Caprellidea (Fig. 134, on) 
two pairs only exist, on the fourth and fifth somites, but in 
addition a pair of small valvular appendages covering the external 
apertures of the oviducts on the sixth somite are probably to be 
regarded as vestiges of a third pair. Vestigial oostegites arc 
stated to occur normally in the male sex in a few cases {e.g, 
Cyamus glohicipitis and Symirdla polonica). 

It is very characteristic of the Amphipoda that the abdominal 
appendages are sharply divided into two groups differing in 
structure. In the majority of Gammaridea (Fig. 132) and 
Hyperiidea (Fig. 136) all the six pairs are present, the first three 
pairs are turned forwards and consist of a peduncle carrying two 
subequal rami, each of which is multiarticulate and fringed with 
long setae; the inner side of the peduncle bears distally a number 
of retinacula, and the first joint of the endopoditc has internally 
one or two peculiar “cleft spines” which no doubt serve the same 
purpose of coupling together the pair of appendages. These limbs 
are the chief natatory organs among Amphipoda, and they also 
serve when the animal is at rest to maintain a current of water 
over the gills. The last three pairs of abdominal appendages are 
directed backwards and are generally similar to each other, so that 
the name oiropods is commonly used to include them all, though 
in not a few cases the last pair retain, in details of form and 
size, some mark of that differentiation from the preceding append¬ 
ages which they show in other orders of the Malacostraca. As a 
rule, the three pairs are biramous; not unfrequently the exopodite 
of the last pair consists of two segments, but except for this the 
rami of all are unjointed. Sexual differences not unfrequently 
occur in the size and structure of the last pair, but in no 
Amphipoda are any of the plcopods modified as copulatory organs. 
The aMomen of most Caprellidea is ^insegmented and may bear 
vestigial appendages to the number of three pairs (Fig. 134, aM). 
An interesting link with the normal Amphipoda is constituted by 
the genus Ceowps, where five distinct somites and a terminal piece 
(perhaps the telson) are present. The first and second somites 
Wr, in the male sex only, minute filiform appendages of two 
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segments which appear to correspond to the first and second 
pleopods of the normal type, while the fourth and fifth somites 
carry in l)oth sexes stout two-segmented limbs answering to the 
first and second uropods. In most other Caprellidae the rudimentary 
appendages are more fully developed in the male than in the female 
sex, but in a few the abdomen is quite without appendages. In 
the male Cyamidae a median appendage is present which seems to 
result from the fusion of a ])air of uropods. In hgolfieUa the first 
three pairs of abdominal limbs are represented by small triangular 
plates, sometimes w»th a minute basal segment, without any trace 
of rami. The last pair is vestigial. 

Alinimtarj/ —The alimentary canal of the Amphipoda 

appears to differ from that of most Isopoda in the much greater 
development of the mid-gut region, which forms the greater part of 
its length. The stomodaeum forms a masticatory or triturating 
stomach, the structure of which appears to be fairly uniform 
throughout the Gammaridea and Caprellidea, and to be more or 
less simplified in the Hyperiidea. AVhen fully developed it presents 
anteriorly two lateral ridges projecting into the cavity, armed with 
spines and stiff* setae. These ridges are moved by powerful muscles 
passing outwards to the body-wall on either side, and appear to be 
the most important instruments of trituration. Posterior to these 
are two pairs of setose ridges running more or less transversely, 
while in the floor of the cavity is a strong ridge ending behind in a 
free tongue-like process and carrying anteriorly four comb-like 
rows of iridescent setae. The chitinous lining of the stomodaeum 
projects backwards into tlie beginning of the mid-gut as a cuticular 
funnel. In Phronivm, where the apparatus appears to be adapted 
for straining rather than for masticating the food, the whole stomach 
is telescoped for a little way into the capacious mid-gut. The 
hepatic caeca are generally four in number and of considerable 
length, but in a few genera of Gammaridea and in most Hyperiidea 
only one pair is present, while in the Caprellidea the ventral pair 
and in Phronima both pairs remain rudimentary. Just above the 
point where the hepatic caeca communicate with the gut by a 
common aperture on each side, a short dorsal, forwardly directed 
caecum, unpaired in Gammaridea, paired in Hyperiidea and 
Caprellidea, arises from the anterior end of the mid-gut. At the 
posterior end of the mid-gut, at its junction with the proctodaeum, 
a second pair of caeca of very varying size is commonly present in 
the Gammaridea. In a few cases only a single unpaired caecum is 
present {Melita\ and in Sijnnrella, though two tubes are present in 
the young, that on the right side atrophies and only that on the 
left persists. Similar paired caeca are only exceptionally present 
in Hyperiidea {Vibilia) and Caprellidea (Caprella). To these 
posterior caeca of the mid-gut an excretory function has been 
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attributed, mainly on the ground that they sometimes eontaiu 
calcareous concretions; as they are outgrowths of the mesenteron, 
it is impossible to regard them as homologous with the Malpighian 
vessels of insects. In the Hyperiidea the anterior part of the 
mid-gut may be dilated while the posterior part remains narrow. 
It is stated to be lined by a very delicate cuticle of non-chitinous 
nature. The proctodaeum is short, rarely reaching forward to 
the posterior limit of the thorax, or, in the Caprellidea, into the 
penultimate thoracic somite. An “anal gland ” in the form of a 
small diverticulum is described in Synurella. 

Circulatory System .—Tlie circulatory system of Amphipoda is 
remarkable for the imperfect development of the arterial vessels 
and the consequent lacunar character of the greater pnrt of the 
circulation ; as compared with that of the Isopoda it differs also in 
the position of the tubular heart, which extends through the greater 
part of the thoracic somites but does not reach the abdomen. It 
lies in a spacious pericardium which may extend backwards into 
tlie abdomen. Three pairs of ostia are present in most Gammaridea, 
but Coi'ophixm has only one pair; the Caprellidea have three pairs; 
in the Hyperiidea only two pairs are ]>resent as a rule, but in 
Phronima^ although the male has only two, the female has three 
pairs. The heart is continued at either end into the anterior and 
posterior aortae, which are defined by valves. In addition, a pair 
of arteries supplying the eyes and adjacent parts may arise from 
its anterior end, but only in the Hyperiidea are there two or three 
pairs of lateral arteries arising from the heart in the thorax and 
comparable to the thoracic arteries of the Isopoda. The anterior 
aorta is stated to divide in the median plane to encircle the brain 
in a “ pericerebral vascular ring very characteristic of the order, 
with which is connected (except in Caprellidae) an oesophageal 
ring similar to that of the Isopoda. It seems probable, however, 
that these rings are rather lacunar spaces than well-defined vessels. 
There is no trace of the subneural artery commonly developed in 
Isopods, the oesophageal ring opening posteriorly into the great 
ventral sinus which extends through the whole lengtli of the body, 
and into which the posterior aorta also empties its contents at 
or near the end of the abdomen. Except perhaps in those forms 
(Hyperiidea) which possess lateral thoracic arteries, the appendages 
of the thorax and abdomen receive their blood-supply from this 
ventral sinus. Within the appendages the afferent blood-streams 
are contained in well-marked vessels which send branches to the 
gills. The efferent vessels of the appendages unite to form in each 
somite (except sometimes in the aMomen) a pair of pericardial 
vessels by which the blood is returned to the heart. 

In comparing the circulatory system with that of the Isopods, 
it is clear that the course followed by the blood in the abdominal 
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region is similar in both cases, the ventral sinus sending blood into 
the appendages, from which it is returned to the pericardium by 
the centripetal sinuses; the ventral sinus in Amphipoda receiving, 
however, arterial blood directly from the posterior aorta. In the 
thorax the course of the circulation is very different. 

In the Isopoda the appendages receive blood directly from the 
heart by means of the lateral thoracic arteries and return it to the 
ventral or lateral thoracic sinuses; in the Amphipoda, on the other 
hand, the limbs with their branchial plates receive blood from the 
ventral sinus and return it directly to the pericardium by the peri¬ 
cardial vessels. The ventral sinus of the Amphipoda, however, 
does not wholly correspond to the ventral or lateral sinuses of the 
Isopoda, but, since it receives arterial blood both anteriorly and 
posteriorly from the aorta, repre.sents in part also the sternal 
system of arteries in the last-named group, while the homologues of 
the thoracic afferent pericardial vessels of the Amphipoda are to 
be found in the blood-stream which enters the pericardium of the 
Isopoda through the minute apertures at its anterior end. 

Exarimy System ,—No trace of a maxillary gland has been 
recognised in any Ampliipod. The antennal gland, on the other 
hand, is rarely, if ever, wanting. It has ])een most fully studied 
in certain freshwater Gammaridae, where it presents the usual 
divisions of end-sac, convoluted tube, and duct, the latter being some¬ 
times dilated into a vesicle. The gland is usually contained within 
the first segment of the antenna, and its external aperture is at 
the tip of a conical or spiniform. process of the second segment. 
“ Coxal glands ” are described as present in all the thoracic and the 
first three abdominal a[)pendages of (lammarKs. They consist of 
small groups of cells, without duct or opening to the exterior, 
rendered visible in the living animal by feeding with carmine. 

Dermal Glands .—In many Amphipoda there are found groups 
of unicellular glands lying in the thoracic appendages and opening 
by fine ducts at or near the extremity of the limb. Among the 
Gammaridea such glands are well developed in the Photidae, 
Aoridae, Amphithoidae, Jassidae, Corophiidae, and some of the 
allied families, where they are confined to the fourth and fifth 
thoracic appendages, lying mainly in the basipodite and connected 
with a duct which opens on the tip of the claw. In the Ampelis- 
cidae similar glands occur but are more widely distributed on the 
other appendages of the body. In all the families named the 
glands secrete a cementing material which is used in building up 
with particles of mud or sand or fragments of weed the ctiscs or 
tubes in which the animals live. In the Talitridac, which burrow 
in sand, glands of similar structure are scattered over the surface 
of the body and appear to secrete a mucinous substance which lines 
the burrows. Glands of very similar structure to those just 
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described, but apparently with different functions, occur in many 
Hyperiidea. In the Phronimidae, where they have been most 
carefully studied, they occur in all the thoracic legs, and the 
ducts open at the end of the limb or, in the case of the ante¬ 
penultimate pair, on teeth of the palmar edge of the chela. It is 
supposed that in this case they act as poison-glands. In many 
Caprellidae groups of gland-cells also supposed to secrete a poison 
are present in the hand of the second gnathopods, their ducts 
opening on a prominent tooth of the palmar edge. Finally, glands 
of similar structure may be found, as in many other Crustacea, in 
the oral appendages and on the oesophageal walls, and are supposed 
to be salivary in function. 

Nervous System. — The ventral nerve-chain presents, in the 
majority of the Gammaridea, twelve pairs of ganglia connected by 
double longitudinal commissures, the sub-oesophageal supplying the 
mouth-parts, followed by seven corresponding to the free thoracic 
somites and four abdominal ganglia; but the number may be 
reduced, especially among the Hyperiidea, by the coalescence ot 
one or two of the anterior thoracic with the sub-oesophageal 
ganglia, the fusion of the last two thoracic, and the restriction of 
the abdominal ganglia to three pairs. In the Caprellidea, though 
four pairs of abdominal ganglia may be distinct in the young, they 
become in the adult fused into a single mass approximated to the 
last thoracic ganglion and lying in the penultimate thoracic somite. 
In Phronim>i the nerves to the mouth-parts arise from the oeso¬ 
phageal commissures close to the under-side of the brain. A post-oral 
antennal commissure such as exists in the Isopoda is perhaps in¬ 
dicated by the presence (in Gammaridea and Caprellidae) of a 
median foramen piercing the sub-oesophageal ganglionic complex 
near its anterior margin and giving passage to an unpaired strand 
of muscle running between the lower surface of the stomach and 
the lower lip. 

Sense-Organs .—^The paired eyes of the Gammaridea show great 
diversity of size and disposition. They are rarely so large as to 
occupy the greater part of the surface of the head (Trischizostoma), 
while on the other hand they are in not a few cases quite vestigial 
or apparently absent. In the Oedicerotidae, as already mentioned, 
they are coalesced to form a single organ which is advanced to the 
front of the rostral process, and in a few cases (Tiron, Synopia) a 
pair of small accessory eyes are placed below the main eyes. This 
leads to the very remarkable condition found in the Ampeliscidae, 
which possess two pairs of eyes, each of which is made up of numerous 
ommatidia differing only in details from those forming the eyes of 
other Amphipoda, underlying a single lenticular thickening of the 
cuticle. 

In the Caprellidea the eyes are always small, but in the 
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majority of the Hyperiidea (Fig. 136, O) they are enormously 
enlarged, occupying nearly the whole surface of the head. In this 
case each eye is commonly divided into two parts, the dorsal 
differing in the great elongation of the crystalline cones and in 
other details from the lateral division. Apart from the Am- 
peliscidae, the eyes of the Amphipoda are characterised by the 
fact that the corneal covering is not faceted, or, in other words, 
that corneal lenses are not formed. 

In addition to “ sensory filaments ’’ of the usual type borne 
by the main flagellum of the antennule, and sometimes particularly 
numerous on the enlarged proximal segment of the flagellum 
(Lysianassidae, Hyperiidea), many Gammaridea have on the 
antennae, and sometimes on the antennules, peculiar organs known 
as calceolL These are, in the simplest cases, little flattened vesicles 
attached by a narrow stalk, but in some the structure is more 
complex. They are often, but not always, confined to the male 
sex, and have been variously interpreted as olfactory or auditory 
organs, as adhesive suckers, and even as sexual ornaments. 

A pair of statocysts have been described in connection with the 
anterior part of the brain in Oxycephalidae. 

liepivductive System. — The paired ovaries and testes are of 
simple tubular form and lie in the thoracic region. The testes 
are continued posteriorly into short vasa deferentia which may be 
slightly dilated into seminal vesicles and open on short papillae 
on the sternum of the last thoracic somite. The oviduct leaves 
the ovary at about the middle of its length and opens on the inner 
surface of the fifth coxal plate (sixth thoracic somite). It is stated 
that an actual opening does not exist until the moment when the 
eggs are extruded. The spermatozoa consist of a slender, rod-like 
head, to which a filiform tail, stated to exhibit vermiform move¬ 
ments in some cases, is attached at an acute angle. Definite 
spermatophores are not formed, at least in the majority of Amphi¬ 
poda. The spermatozoa are deposited on the ventral surface of the 
body of the female immediately before the eggs are extruded, and 
fertilisation is external. The occurrence of ova within the testis 
has been observed in species of Orchestia, where it is perhaps 
universal in young individuals. 

Development. 

Segmentation is at first total, later becoming superficial, with 
early differentiation of the blastoderm on the ventral side. The 
teloblastic mode of growth in the post-naupliar region of the 
embryo which occurs in many Isopoda and Mysidacea does not 
present itself. 

A ** dorsi^l organ ” is early developed as a median thickening 
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of the ectoderm, the cells of which become pyriform, projecting 
inwards and connected with the exterior by a narrow neck. The 
larval cuticle, which is formed soon after the differentiation of 
appendages has begun, remains adherent to the dorsal organ after 
separating from the rest of the ectoderm. Later, the cells lose 
their apparently glandular character and become invaginated as a 
thin-walled vesicle, which persists after the embryo is freed from 
the egg-membrane. 

The dorsal curvature of the blastoderm as it lies upon the 
spherical surface of the yolk is early exchanged for a ventral 
curvature as the abdominal region of the developing embryo 
becomes folded downwards and forwards. The embryo is not 
liberated from the egg-membrane until the body and appendages 
have assumed more or less their final form. The young, however, 
remain wdthin the marsupium for some time longer, leaving it 
finally only at the ecdysis which precedes the next act of oviposi- 
tion. The accounts of some older writers, according to which the 
young after leaving the marsupium of the parent returned to it for 
shelter when alarmed, have not been confirmed by any modern 
observer. 

The post-embryonic development in most Amphipoda consists 
mainly in the gradual assumption of secondary sexual characters 
and other features of subordinate importance. Only in the 
Hyperiidea, and notably in the Platyscelidae, do the changes of 
form occurring after the young leave the brood-pouch deserve the 
name of metiimorphosis. 

Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The Hyperiidea and Caprellidea are exclusively marine (the 
reported occurrence of a Caprellid in the Lake of (Geneva rests 
on insufficient evidence), as are also the great majority of the 
Gammaridea. The Hyperiidea are pelagic in habitat, sometimes 
ranging from the surface to great depths, and having often an 
exceedingly wide horizontal distribution. The Caprellidea, though 
for the most part inhabiting shallow water and almost or quite 
without the power of swimming, include some species of almost 
cosmopolitan range. The Ingolfiellidea have also a very whle 
distribution, for the two species which at present compose the 
sub-order come from Davis Straits and from the Gulf of Siam, at 
depths of 1870 fathoms and of 1 fathom respectively. 

The marine Gammaridea are rarely pelagic ; they are abundant 
in the littoral region and penetrate to great depths. The vast 
abundance of individuals and species in Arctic and Antarctic seas 
is especially noteworthy. As regards the freshwater species, the 
predominance of the genus Gammarus and its nearest allies must 
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be noticed; the occurrence of species from genera otherwise marine 
in the “relict” faunas of lakes in Northern Europe and America 
and in the Caspian Sea; the peculiar blind subterranean species 
{NipharguSj etc.) which come to the surface in Avells and penetrate 
into the abyssal waters of deep lakes; and the radiation of single 
genera into numerous species in a limited area in the Gammiiri of 
Lake Baikal and the Hyaldhie of Lake Titicaca. The only terres¬ 
trial Amphipoda occur among the Talitridae, which in northern 
latitudes live, for the most part, just above tide-marks, but in the 
warmer regions of the globe penetrate inland to great distances. 

Perhaps no Amphipoda except the whale-lice (Cyamidae) (Fig. 
135) are truly parasitic, though some forms with suctorial mouth- / 
parts seem to be semi-parasitic on fish (Trischkostoma). Many / 
species, however, are commensal with sponges and other organisms. / ^ 
The pelagic Phronima (Fig. 136) lives in a transparent barrel-shaped / 
case fashioned from the swimming-bell of a Siphonophore or from 
a test of a pelagic Tunicate. 

The Gammaridea probably include the smallest as well as the 
largest Amphipoda, for many species do not exceed two or three 
millimetres in length. The largest is Alicella gigantea, Chevreux, 
which reaches a length of 140 mm. 

Palaeontology. 

Fossil remains of Amphipoda are exceedingly rare, and although 
various problematical fossils from Palaeozoic rocks have been 
referred to this group, it is only in the Tertiary and Post-Tertiary 
deposits that undoubted Amphipoda have been fouinl. All belong 
to the Gammaridea, and though a genus Palaeogamwarus has been 
established for a species found in Riltic amber, its generic and even 
specific distinctness from some of the living forms of Gainmainis is 
uncertain. 

Affinities and Classification. 

Although the Amphipoda plainly belong to the Peracaridan 
division of the Malacostraca, their relation to the other Orders of 
the division is by no means so clear as in the case of the Isopoda, 

It seems very likely that their affinity to the Isopoda is not so close 
as has been supposed. Apart from the sessile eyes and the 
segmentation of the body, characters which, there is reason to 
suppose, have originated independently in at least one other case 
(Koonunga)^ almost the only point of agreement between the two 
Orders is found in the possession of coxal plates on the thoracic 
somites. But coxal plates are not developed in the most primitive 
Isopoda, the Asellota, and if their appearance in that Order was 
later than the acquisition of the typical Isopodan characters, the 
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coxal plates of the Amphipoda must have had an independent 
origin. The possession, by the typical Amphipoda, of a well- 
developed inner ramus on the antennule and of a palp on the 
maxillula are also among the characters which suggest that they 
diverged from the common stock before the origin of the Isopoda. 
It is quite probable, however, that their origin must be sought for 
still further back. They do not show the late appearance of the 
last thoracic limbs and the tendency to coalescence of the telson 
^vith the last somite—characters which are common to Cumacea, 
Tanaidacea, and Isopoda—while they possess a well-developed 
antennal gland, which is never more than vestigial in these 
Orders. Further, if the branchiae of tlie Amphipoda be, as Claus 
suggests, epipodites which have become shifted from the outer to 
the inner surface of the thoracic coxopodites, it follows that the 
Amphipoda must be supposed to have diverged, not later than the 
origin of the Mysidacea, from the primitive caridoid stock of the 
Peracarida. 

A regards the four sub-orders recognised in the classification 
given below, it must be admitted that the differences separating the 
Gammaridea from the Caprellidea are not very profound. A 
Caprellid which should unite the abdomen of Cercops with the 
thoracic limbs of Phtisica would be very hard to exclude from the 
Gammaridea The Hyperiidea hardly depart more widely from 
the Gammaridea, but the retention of the three divisions is at 
least convenient. The sub-order Ingolfiellidea, estjiblished by 
Hansen for the two species of the genus Ingoljiella, is not admitted 
by Stebbing, who places the genus among the Gammaridea, but 
there seems to be force in Hansen's contention that its inclusion in 
that sub-order would logically require the absorption of the 
Caprellidea also. 

The difficulties in the way of classifying the Amphipoda are of 
a different order from those met with among the Isopoda. We 
have to deal with a vast diversity of forms within a comparatively 
small range of morphological variation, with the consequence that 
genera and even families have to be established on trivial characters, 
and their limits are often hard to define. 


Order Amphipoda, Latreille ( 1816 ). 

Sud-Order 1. Gammaridea, Dana (1852). 

Head not .coalesced with second thoracic somite ; palp of maxillipeds 
with two to four segments; all the thoracic legs present, usually with 
well-developed coxal plates; abdominal somites generally distinct, with 
well-developed appendages ; eyes rarely very large. 

Family Ltsianassidae. Lysianassa, H. Milne-Edwards; Alictlla^ 
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Chevreux; Hocarnes, Boeck ; Trischizostoma, Boeck. Family Stego- 
CEPHALIDAE. Stefjoceplialiis, Kriiyer. Family Ampelibcidae. Ampelisca, 
Kroyer. Family Havstouiidae. Haustorius, S. Miiller ; Urothoey Dana. 
Family Phoxocephalidae. PhoxocephaluSy Stabbing. Family Amphi- 
LOCHIDAE. AmphilochuSy Spence Bate. Family Leucothoidae. Leucothocy 
Leach. Family Anamixidae. Anamixvty Stebbing. Family Metopidae. 
Metopay Boeck. Family Chessidae. Oressay Boeck. Family Steno- 
THOiDAR Stenothoey Dana. Family Phliantidae. PhliaSy Guerin ; 
PereionottiSy Spence Bate and Westwood. Family Colomastigidae. 
Colomastixy Grill)e. Family Lafystiidae. LafystiiiSy Kroyer. Family 
Laphystiopstdae. Laphystiopsisy G. O. Sars. Family Acanthonoto- 
zo^ifATiDAE. Acanthonotozomay Boeck. Family Pardaliscidae. Parda- 
lisciiy Kroyer. Family Lilljeborgiidak. Lilljehorgiay Spence Bate. 

Family Okdicerotidae. Oedicerosy Kroyer. Family Svnopiidae. 
Synopidy Dana. Family Tironidae. Tiroiiy Lilljeborg. Family 

Calliopiidae. CalliopiuSy Lilljeborg. Family Pleustidap:. PleiisteSy 

Spence Bate. Family Pauamphitiioidae. Paramphiihoey Bnizelius. 

Family Atylidae. AtyluSy Leach. Family Melphidippidae. Mel- 
phidippdy Boeck. Family Eukibidae. EusiruSy Kroyer. Family 
Bateidae. Bateuy F. Muller. Family Pontogkneiidae. Pontogenduy 
. Boeck. Family Gammauidae. GammaruSy Fabricius (Fig. 132) ; 

NipharguSy Schi()dte; Synurelluy AVrzesniowski; Melitrty Leach. Family 
Dexaminidae. Dexaviiney Leach; Polychena, Haswell. Family Talitridae 
(Orciiestiiuae). TalitruSy Latreille ; Orchestiay Leach ; HijaleUayS, Smith. 
Famdy Aoridae. Aora, Kroyer. Family Phottdae. PhotiSy Kniyer. 
Family Isaeiuae. hardy H. Milne-Edward^ Family Ampuith()II>ae. 
Amphiihoe, Leach. Family Jassidae (Popoceridak auctt.). Leach 

(Podocerus auctt.). Family Cokophiijiae. Corophivmy Latreille. Family 
Chki.pridae. Chelurdy Philippi. Family Podoceuidae. PodoceruSy Leach 
( = Platophiuniy Dana). Fiimily Hypeuiopsioae. Hyperiopsisy G. O. Sars. 


Sub-Order 2. Hyperiidea^ Dana (1852). 

Head not coalesced with second thoracic somite ; palp of maxillipeds 
absent; all the thoracic legs present, coxopodites small or coalesced w'ith 
the body ; abdominal s<jmites generally distinct, with well-developeil 
appendages ; eyes generally very large. 

Family Scinidae. Prestandrea. Family Vidiliidae. Vihiliay 

H. Milne-Edwards. Family Cyllopodidae. CyllopiiSy Dana. Family 
Lanceolidae. Lanceolay Say. Family Cystisomatidae. Cystismnay 
Guerin. Family Paraphuonimidae. Paraphronimay Claus. Family 
Phroximidae. PhroniviUy Latreille (Fig 136). Family Mimoxectidae. 
MimonecteSy Bovallius. Family Hyperiidae. Hyperidy Latreille ; Phroni- 
wopds, Claus ; EutJumistOy Bovallius. Family Phrosixidae. Phroitindy 
Risso. Family Phorcorrhaphidae. Pkorcon'ha})hiSy Stebbing. Family 
PiiATTSCELiDAB. PlatysccluSy Speiice Bate. Family Scelidae. Thyropusy 
Dana. Family Pronoidae. Pronocy Gudriii. Family Tryphaxidae. 
Trypluinay Boeck. Family Oxycephalidae. OxyctphahiSy H. Milne- 
£dwards ; Rlmhdosomoy White (Fig. 133). 

i6 
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Sub-Order 3. Caprellidea, Dana (1862). 

Head coalesced with second thoracic somite ; palp of maxillipeds with 
from one to four segments (rarely absent); rarely all the thoracic legs 
well developed, fourth and fifth pairs usually vestigial or absent, coxo- 
podites small or coalesced with the body; abdominal somites generally 
all fused, appendages vestigial ; eyes small. 

Family Caprellidae. Cercops^ Krbyer ; PhtistcUy Slabber {ProtOf 
Leach) (Fig. 134, A); Caprella^ Lamarck (Fig. 134, B). Family Cyamidak. 
Cyamus, Latreille ; Platyajamus^ Liitken ; ParacyamuSy G. 0. Sars (Fig. 
135). 

Sub-Order 4. Ingolfiellidea, Hansen (1903). 

Head not coalesced with second thoracic somite ; palp of maxillipeds 
with four segments ; all the thoracic legs present, coxopodites small ; 
abdominal somites distinct, first three and last pairs of abdominal 
appendages vestigial; eyes wanting but articulated eye-lobes are present. 
Family Incjolfiellidae. Ingolfiella^ Hansen. 
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THE EUPHAUSIACEA 

Order Euphausiacea, Boas (1883). 

Dejiniti(yih —^Eucarida which retain the primitive caridoid facies; 
the exopodite of the maxilla is small; none of the thoracic limbs 
are specialised as maxillipeds; branchiae in a single series, attached 
to the coxopoditcs of the thoracic limbs (podobranchiae); young 
hatched in the nauplius-stage. 

Histmciil —The genus Thysanopoda was placed by H. Milne- 
Edwards in his tribe of “ Mysiens,” and most subsequent writers 
have retained the association of Euphausiacea and Mysidacea in the 
group “ Schizopoda.” As already mentioned, Boas was the first to 
separate the two orders. Some of the later larval stages were 
described as distinct genera by Dana before their true nature was 
pointed out by Claus. Metschnikoff’s discovery of the nauplius- 
stage of Eupliausia (1869) drew special attention to the larval his¬ 
tory of the group. The most complete account of the structure, 
development, and classification of the Order is that given by G. 0. 
Sars in his “ Challenger ” Report, The phosphorescence of certain 
Euphausians was first observed by J. V. Thompson; the light-pro¬ 
ducing organs have been investigated by several zoologists, the 
most detailed account being that given by Chun. 

Morphology. 

The general form of the body (Fig. 139) is completely caridoid. 
The carapace coalesces dorsally with all the thoracic somites, and 
is produced in front as a rostrum which is never of great length. 

The telson (Fig. 142, C) has a pair of large movably articulated 
spines (s) near the tip. Sars has shown that these are formed by 
enlargement of one out of several pairs of marginal setae which are 
present in the larvae, and it is therefore impossible to regard them 
as .representing the caudal furca of the Leptostraca. 

Appenidages. —The antenmles are always biramous, and some- 
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times show sexual modifications in the male. The antennae have a 
protopodite of two segments, a large lamellar scale or exopodite, 
and an endopodite with three peduncular segments and a long 



Fio. 131>. 

Mcgonyctiphaws norvegica ^ c5> X 2. 


flagellum. The mamlibles (Fig. 140, A) generally have a palp; 
the incisor process is directly connected with the molar process, 
there being no lacinia mobilis or row of spines in the adult, 



Fio. 140. 


Moutli-pArt9 Qf MeganycHpkanes mrvegica . A, Tnnndible; B, maxillnla; C, maxilla, r, 
cxite of first s»*gment of maxillnla; w, exopodite of maxilla; i, incisor process; m, molar 
process; p, palp. 

although some spines are present in the larval stages. The 
maxillulae (Fig. 140, B) have the usual two endites and a palp 
which is generally unsegmented, but has throe segments in Bentheu- 
pJiausia and two in some larvae. An exite of the third segment 
(exopodite) is present in the larva, but is replaced in the adult 
by an exite (e) of the first segment, sometimes erroneously called 
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the exopodite. The maxillae (Fig. 140, C) generally consist of 
four segments; the second and third have each two endites and 
the third a slightly developed flabelliform exite (exopodite); the 
fourth segment generally forms the palp, but in Benthewplumsm the 
palp consists of three segments. 

None of the tJmacic limbs (Fig. 141) are specialised as maxilli- 
peds, the first pair being similar in general structure to the 
succeeding pairs. The coxopodite is distinct and of considerable 
size; the main flexure of the limb is between the meropodite and 
carpopodite; the terminal segment is blunt and is without a 
distinct claw, bearing, as a rule, only a group of setae and 



Flu. 141. 


Thoracic appendages of Meganydipha'nes norvegica ; A, first; B, second; C, seventh; l>, 
eighth. 6r, bi’anchia (epiiKwlite); e», eiidoiKKiite; ex, exopodite ; jj, luminous organ. 


spines; the exopodite is flattened and fringed with long natatory 
setae. 

On the outer side of the coxopodite is attached an epipodite (fo ), 
which is small and simple in form on the first pair, but ramified in 
a complex fashion on the other pairs of thoracic limbs. These 
branchiae, which are apparently quite homologous with the podo- 
branchiae of Decapoda, are not covered by the carapace, but hang 
out freely at the sides of the body. 

The last pair or the last two pairs of thoracic appendages are 
commonly much reduced or quite vestigial, though the branchiae 
connected with them are of large size (Fig. 141, D). The coxopodite 
of the first pair is usually slightly produced inwards, but only in 
Beni/ieuphavsiii does this so-called “masticatory lobe” differ very 
perceptibly from that of the succeeding pairs. A more important 
exception to the uniformity of the thoracic limbs is found in the 
genera forming the sub-family Netnatoscelinae. In these, one of 
the pairs, the second or the third, has the endopodite greatly 
enlarged and modified as a raptorial weapon. In Nematoscelis^ the 
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mofnd pair is modified and the terminal segments bear a group of 
long serrated harpoon-like ” spines. In A'ematobrachion, the details 
of the raptorial limbs are very similar to those of Nematosceli% but 
it is the third pair that is modified. In Sti/locheiroriy the enlarged 
third pair has a prehensile form, the terminal segment being, in 
most cases, opposed to a strong spine or a group of spines on the 
penultimate segment. In S. abhreviatum^ G. 0. Sars { = S, chelifer, 
Chun), the spines are replaced by a process of the segment, form¬ 
ing a perfect chela. 

The pleopods (Fig. 142, A) are strongly developed in both 
sexes; the rami are flattened and fringed with long setae ; the 
endopodite has an appendix interna (i) on its inner edge. The 




Flu. 142. 

Abdomiiial appendages of Megnnyrtijihanrs nnrrrgim (the marginal setae of tli** i.niii fiie 
omitted). A, pleoiKid of third pair. B, endoiMxlite. of first i)air of male, with the co]>iilatory 
apparatus unfoldtHl. C, U'lson and uroprsl. en, endoiiodite; ex, exoi»odil«‘; », ap]»»'iuli\ 
interna ; s, movable .sub-terminal spines of telson ; t, telson. 


first and second pairs are modified as copulatory organs in the 
male sex, the endopodite having on its inner edge a secondary 
lobe, which in the first pair (Fig. 142, B) is very large and armed 
with a complex apparatus of hooks and spines. The uropods 
(Fig. 142, C) have the exopodito divided by a suture only in 
Bentlmipluiusia. 

Internal Anatomy ,—The details of the internal structure of 
Euphausiacea are still very imperfectly known. The hepatic caeca 
appear to resemble those of Decapoda, being generally much rami¬ 
fied and forming a large mass lying on each side of the thoracic 
region. The heart is short, polygonal in outline, with three pairs 
of ostia. The disposition of the main arterial trunks appears to 
be similar to that in the lower Decapoda. An antennal gland is 
present, opening on the proximal segment of the antennal peduncle. 
In the thoracic portion of the ventral nerve-chain the full number 
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of eleven pairs of ganglia can be distinguished, all of them, however, 
united in a common sheath of connective tissue. The paired eyes 
are each divided into two parts in the sub-family Nematoscelinae, 
the frontO’dorsal division having elongated ommatidia of a structure 
supposed to be adapted for perception of very faint light. The 
nauplius-eye persists in the adult, lying between the paired eyes 
beneath the rostrum. 

No statocysts have been found in any Eiiphausiacea. A 
system of very remarkable organs, formerly regarded as “ accessory 

eyes ” but now known to be lumin¬ 
ous organs (photospheres), is found 
in all Euphausiacea except Benth- 
eiiphansiii. As a rule, two pairs 
of these organs are situated in the 
coxopodites of the second and 
seventh pairs of thoracic append¬ 
ages respectively (Fig. 141, p), an 
unpaired series on the sternal sur¬ 
face of the abdomen between the 
bases of each of the first four pairs 
of pleopods, and a pair, differing 
in structure from the others, on 
the upper surfaces of the ocular 
peduncles. In StylorJtriron^ only 
the posterior thoracic pair, the first 
al)dominal organ, and those on the 
(Aftor cTinnV’ *‘®^*'*^*^^ ’ ocular peduiiclcs are present. Each 

of the thoracic and abdominal photo¬ 
spheres (Fig. 143) is globular in form, lying beneath and detached 
from the hypodermis, and, in some cases at least, moved by special 
muscles. The centre of the organ is occupied by a “striated 
body ” (dr) composed of radiating lamellae, which seems to be the 
actual source of light, and in which the fibrils of a special nerve 
appear to terminate. On the inner side of the photosphere is a 
concave reflector (r) composed of concentric lamellae, and on the 
outer side is a lens (Z), the whole surrounded, except on the outer 
side, by a sheath of pigment (pg). The organs on the ocular 
peduncles differ in the absence of a lens, in their incomplete separa¬ 
tion from the hypodermis, and in other details of structure. 

The spermatozoa are simple round or oval nucleated cells. 
They are transferred to the female in lageniform spermatophores, 
which are formed within the widened terminal parts of the vasa 
deferentia. 

The ova are small in size and are sometimes carried, probably 
only for a short time, “ loose among the thoracic legs, which, with 
their setae, form a sort of basket” (Holt and Tattersall, Euphausiu). 


Fig. 143. 

Section through one of the thoracic 
phosphorescent organs of yematoarclis. r, 
cuticle; h, hypoiiennis ; /, lens ; 1. r, ring of 
laniellae surrounding the lens; 11 , iicrv« 
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In other cases the ova are agglutinated together in a paired or 
unpaired mass, which is carried attached to the sternal surface of 
the thorax, close to the bases of the posterior thoracic legs. These 
egg-packets fire formed by some cementing material apparently 
extruded along with the eggs, and bear no sort of morphological 
resemblance to the brood-sac of the Mysidacea which is formed by 
the oostegites. 

Development. 

With the possible exception of the genus Stt/locheiron, where the 
relatively large size of the eggs suggests an abbreviated meUi- 
niorphosis, the Euphausiacea leave the egg in the form of a typical 
nauplius, and reach the adult stage by a series of changes closely 
])arallel to those occurring in the metamorphosis of the Penaeidea 
among the Dccapoda. Claus was the first to show that the forms 
described by Dana as distiiict genera under the names Cali/ptopi.% 
Purcilia, and Cyrtopia are successive stages in the development of 
Euphausiacea, and Sars has been able to fill m, with considerable 
detail for several species, the outline thus furnished. 

The newly hatched nauplius, as described by Metschnikofi’ and 
by Sars, has an oval unsegmented body, without shell-fold, and with 
the three pairs of nauplius appendages in their typical form, the 
first uniramous, the second and third biramous; the median eye is 
not developed till the next stage. The mouth is not at first open, 
and there is no masticatory process on the base of the antenna 
such as exists in Copepoda and Cirripedia. 

In the next stage the larva assumes the form of a metanauplius 
(Fig. 144, A), showing rudiments of three additional pairs of ap¬ 
pendages, inaxillulae, maxillae, and first thoracic limbs; the shell¬ 
fold is defined posteriorly and partly envelops the hinder end of 
the body. In later metana\iplius-stiiges the third pair of appendages 
(mandibles) lose their natatory character and become reduced to 
the basal masticatory part, with only a very small rudiment to 
represent the palp; the shell-fold now projects in front as well as 
behind and overhangs the head in a hood-like form. 

The meUnauplius is succeeded by a series of Calyptopis- 
stages (Fig. 144, B, C) characterised by the elongation of the trunk- 
region and the differentiation of its somites in regular order from 
before backwards. The thoracic somites are very short and crowded 
together. The appendages already present become more fully 
developed, and, later, the rudiments of the last pair of abdominal 
appendages appear. The paired eyes develop but are covered at 
this stage by the frontal hood of the carapace. 

In the next succeeding Furcilia-^tAges the paired eyes become 
free and movable. The pleopods develop from before backwards 
and, later, the anterior thoracic limbs. The Cijrtopia-stAge is 
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characterised chiefly by changes in the antennules and antennae. 
The former, which have become biramous already in the Calyptopis- 
stage, now elongate, while the latter lose their natatory function, and 
their rami, at first similar, become differentiated into “ scale ” and 
flagellum respectively. The Cyrtopia gradually assumes the form 



of the adult by the successive development of the remaining 
thoracic limbs. 

The development of the various appendages, which has been 
traced in detail by Sars, offers many features of interest. The palp 
of the mandible only begins to redevelop in the Cyr/ojwa-stage. 
The maxillula has at first a small lobe on its outer edge which 
appears to represent the exopod and is quite independent of the 
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plate which in the adult has been regarded as the exopod, but which 
is in reality a process of the first segment of the limb. A very 
remarkable feature in the development of the paired eyes has been 
found by Sars in the case of Nematoscelis, Here, a transitory larval 
eye consisting of seven ommatidia is formed at the apex of the eye- 
stalk and is later pushed to the outer side by the devclo])ment of 
the permanent visual organ. Though this transitory organ is stated 
to disappear in the adult, it seems possible that it may really persist 
as the luminous organ of the eye-stidk, especially since in other 
genera {Nyriqjhanes, Eujfhnuda) the luminous organ appears before 
the eye itself. The heart is visil)le already in the later metanauplius- 
stages. The liver at first consists of three caecal tubes on each side. 


Kkjiakks ox Habits, ktc. 

The Euphausiacea are characteristically pelagic animals, forming 
part of the surface-plankton of the ocean and descending to con¬ 
siderable depths. They are generally remarkably transparent, but 
JJentlieuphausiUy which appears to be a true deep-sea form (1000- 
1800 fathoms), is said to be “quite opaque and of a similar vivid 
red colour to that of most other true deep-sea crustaceans.” The 
adult size of most Euphausiacea lies between 10 and 40 mm.; a 
species of Thymnopoda reaches 55 mm. in length. 

No fossil Euphausiacea are known. 

Affinities and Classification. 

The differences in structure which justify the separation of the 
Euphausiacea from the Alysidacea luave already been insisted on. 
A certain degree of resemblance in general facies is sufficiently 
accounted for, on the one hand, by the approximation of the basal 
members of the Peracaridan and Eucaridan lines of descent to the 
common caridoid stock of the Eumalacostraca ; and on the other, by 
the similarity in habitat between the Euphausiacea and many of 
Mysidacea. The resemblances between the members of the present 
Order and some of the lower Decapods, especially the IVnaeidea, 
are of much greater importance. The complex copulatory armature 
of the first pleopods has a general resemblance to that of the 
Penaeidea, the larval development of the two groups is closely 
parallel, and the presence in some Sergestidae of phosphorescent 
organs resembling, though differing in details from, those of the 
Euphausiacea may also be an indication of affinity. 

At present, the Euphausiacea are regarded as constituting only 

a single family. 
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Order Euphausiacea) Boas (1883). 

Family Euphausiidae. Sub-Family Euphausiinae. Enphausia, 
Dana; Thysanopoda^ Milne-Edwards; NyctiphaneSj G. 0. Sars; Meganycti- 
phanes, Holt and Tattersall (Fig. 139). SulvFamily Nkmatoscelinae. 
NematosceliSy G. 0. Sars ; Nematohrachiony Caiman ; Stylocheirmj G. 0. 
Sars. Sub-Family Bbnth euphausiinae. l)entheuphauda.y G. O. Sars. 
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THE DECAPODA 

Order Decapoda, Latreille (1802). 

Sub-Order 1. Natantia. 

Tribe 1. Penaeidea. 

„ 2. Caridea. 

„ 3. Stenopidea. 

Sub-Order 2. Beptantia. 

Section 1. Palinura. 

Tribe 1. Eryonidea. 

„ 2. Scyllaridea. 

Section 2. Astacura. 

Tribe Nephropsidea. 

Section 3. Anomura. 

Tribe 1. Galatheidea. 

„ 2. Thalassinidea. 

„ 3. Paguridea. 

„ 4. Hippidea. 

Section 4. Brachyura. 

Tribe 1. Dromiacea. 

Sub-Tribe 1. Dromhuea. 

„ 2. Homoudea. 

Tribe 2. Oxystomata. 

„ 3. Brachyon'Atha. 

Sub-Tribe 1. Brachyrhyncha. 

„ 2. OXYRHYNCHA. 

Definition .—Eucarida in which the caridoid facies may be 
retained or may be greatly modified; the exopodite of the maxilla 
is very large (scaphognathite); the first three pairs of thoracic 
limbs are specialised as maxillipeds; branchiae typically in several 
series, attached to the coxopodites of the thoracic limbs (podo- 
branchiae), to the articular membranes (arthrobranchiae), and to the 

263 
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lateral walls of the thoracic somites (pleurobranchiae) very rarely 
absent; young rarely hatched in nauplius-stage. 

Historical, —The great majority of the larger and more familiar 
Crustacea belong to the Decapoda, and this Order received far more 
attention from the older naturalists than any of the others. A 
considerable number of species are mentioned by Aristotle, who 
describes various points of their anatomy and habits with accuracy, 
and sometimes with surprising detail. A long series of purely 
descriptive writers who have added to the number of known forms 
without contributing much to a scientific knowledge of them begins 
with Belon and Ilondelet in the sixteenth century, and perhaps 
does not altogether come to ah end with Herbst’s Naturgesckichte 
dcr Krahben und Krehse (1782-1801). Among the most noteworthy 
of early contributions to anatomy are Swammerdam^s memoir on 
the Hermit-Crab (1737), and that of Roesel von Rosenhof on the 
Crayfish (1755). Reaumur’s observations on the phenomena of 
cedysis and the regeneration of lost parts in the Crayfish (1712- 
1718) have become classical. The foundations of classification were 
laid by J. C. Fabricius (1793), who divided the Linnean genus Cancer 
into a large number of genera, the majority of which are still 
recognised. Latreille, to whom the name of the Order is due (1802), 
also began its subdivision into sub-orders and families. In this 
more than in any* other group of Crustacea the works of H. Milne- 
Edwards, and especially his Histoire Naturelle des Crustacds^ may be 
taken as marking the beginning of the modern period, and his 
classification of the Decapoda has been that most generally accepted 
until very recently. Almost contemporaneous with Milne-Edwards’s 
great work, and often surpassing it in morphological detail and 
systematic insight, was de Haan’s volume on the Crustacea of Japan 
(1833-1849). The first important departure from the general plan 
of classification laid down by these authors was made by Boas in 
1880, and his system has been further elaborated by Ortmann and 
by Borradaile. J. Vaughan Thompson’s discovery of the larval 
metamorphosis of Decapoda (1828-1831), confirming the earlier 
observations of Slabber and Cavolini in the eighteenth century, 
gave rise to a curious controversy in which Westwood and others 
denied the possibility of such a metamorphosis, basing their argu¬ 
ments chiefly on Eathke's memoir on the development of the 
Crayfish (1829). F. Muller in 1863 made the highly important 
discovery that Fenaeus is hatched from the egg in the form of a 
nauplius, and the clue thus given to the interpretation of the other 
larval stages was followed up especially by Claus. The development 
of deep-sea exploration within the last thirty years has resulted in 
the discovery of a large number of important new types of Decapoda, 
which have been described by Spence Bate, Miers, Henderson, A. 
Milne-Edwards, Bouvier, Faxon, Alcock, and others. The numerous 
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species of fossil Decapoda have been little studied from the point of 
view of phylogeny, but reference may be made to Bouvier’s essay 
on the origin of the Brachyura as an example of the results which 
may be obtained in this department. Among other papers which 
have been fruitful in suggesting lines of research for later workers 
may be mentioned Huxley's memoir on the classification and distri¬ 
bution of the Crayfishes (1878); A. Milne-Edwards’s note on the 
transformation of the ocular peduncle into an antenna-like organ in 
a Palinurid (1864), the forerunner of much recent work on regenera¬ 
tion and abnormalities; Giard’s papers on parasitic castration ; and 
Faxon's discovery of the alternating dimorphism in the males of 
Cambams, 

iMorphology. 

Amid the great diversity of general shape exhibited b}^ the 
Decapoda, two chief types may be distinguished. In the first or 
Macrurous type the general caridoid facies is retained, the body is 
elongated and subcylirnlrical, the abdomen is long and terminates in 
a tail-fan. In the Brachyurous type (which is not confined to the 
Brachyura, but recurs in several groups of Anomura) the cephalo- 
thorax is greatly expanded laterally and more or less depressed, 
while the abdomen is reduced and folded underneath the cephalo- 
thorax. A very peculiar modification is found in most Paguridea, 
where the abdomen is markedly asymmetrical and spirally coiled, 
in correlation with the habit of living in the empty shells of 
Gasteropod Molluscs. 

The carapace coalesces dorsally Avith all the thoracic somites 
and overhangs on each side as a branchiostegite, enclosing the 
branchial chamber within Avhich the gills are concealed. Anteriorly 
it may be produced into a rostrum, which in a few genera of Caridea 
(lihi/nchocinetes, etc.) is inovably articulated. In most Brachyura 
the rostrum is reduced to a short but broad frontal plate, of which 
the relations to the adjacent parts will be described below. In 
some Macrura (Scyllaridae) and in many Anomura and Brachyura, 
where the cephalothorax is flattened from above downwards, the 
lateral portions of the carapiice are abruptly bent inwards towards 
the bases of the legs. The lateral margin thus produced is 
commonly toothed or otherwise armed. 

The surface of the cfirapace is commonly marked by depressions 
and grooves corresponding in part to the insertions of various muscles, 
but in piirt independent of these. In this way several regions 
of the carapace are defined which, especially in the Brachyura, 
may be still further divided into sub-regions. For convenience 
of systematic description these various areas are denominated <ac- 
cording to a scheme of terminology introduced for the most part 
by H. Milne-Edwards (1851). More recently the furrows of tlio 
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carapace have been studied by Boas and by Bouvier. Only a few 
points can be mentioned here. In the lobsters and crayfish a con¬ 
spicuous groove (Fig. 145, c) crosses the dorsal surface of the 

carapace transversely about 
the middle of its length 
and curves forwards on 
either side. This groove, 
named the “ cervical groove ” 
by Milne - Edwards (c in 
Boas's terminology, the 
„ ’ “ branchial groove ” of Bou- 

F'lo 

C.n.p»ce of tl.« Norway Lobster nnr- WaS SUppOSed by him 

vegicus) fnun the siile. (After Boas.) The letters refer- tO indicate the llllC of 
ring to the grooves of the carapace are those used by ,. . . , . .u 

Boas. the “cervical groove "of Bouvier, “anterior dlVlSlOll between the poi- 
cervlcal groove" of Borradaile; c, “branchial groove* fhft piranupo arm- 

of Bouvier, “ iiosterior cervical groove " of BorraUaile. bions oi Loe cai apace ai ib 

ing from the antennal and 
mandibular somites respectively. Other writers, for instance, 
Huxley, regarded it as marking the limits of the cephalic and 
thoracic regions. There appears to be no ground, however, for 
regarding this groove as of greater importance than some of the 
other grooves of the carapace. In some cases an equally con¬ 
spicuous transverse groove (e of Boas, “ cervical groove ” of Bouvier) 
(Fig. 145, e, e') crosses the 

carapace a little in front of the '*-<—-r— 

cervical, and as this is the only 

transverse groove, apparently, A 

to be found in any of the lower ‘ 

Macrura (Stenopidea, Caridea), 

it seems at least as likely to ^ I \ 

afford an important morpho- p,q 

logical landmark. In some carapace of Ctilli(uwss(i noivehrittiuniae (Tha- 
osuiM nnrtinnft c\i thp nranmp lassinidea) from the left side. (After Borradaile.) 

cases portions 01 tne carapace the grooves, ho letternl by Bone (see F«g. 144); 
mav be separated by a longi- l.i»^ Unm anomurUxr {perliaiyHAluo the UneiulromU- 
^ j. , ^ the front part of which is the line b fif 

tUCilnai groove or uncalciheci Boas; U, Unen thahsitiniin (perhaps also the 

linp whirh mav avpti fnrm a the front part of which U the liiift 

line, wnicn may even lorm a d of Boas; r, rostrum. 

movable hinge. Of this nature 

are the linm thalassinica (Fig. 146, U) of the Thalassinidea, with 
which the 1. homolica of the Homolidae may perhaps lie identical, 
and the I, anomunca (l.a) of many Anomura, identified with the 
1. dromiidica of Dromiidae and the unfortunately named “ epimeral 
suture” of other Brachyura. 

The sternal surface of the cephalothorax is very narrow in 
many Macrura, but is often broad in those which have a depressed 
form. It is broad in many Anomura and in all Brachyura, with 
the exception of Kaninidae. The thoracic sterna are usually clearly 
distinguishable, and, in the lower forms, seem to preserve a certain 
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degree of mobility. In the higher forms they become firmly united, 
with the exception of the last thoracic sternum, which may be 
movable (Astacidae, Parastacidae, and Anomura). 

In front of the mouth, regions representing the sterna of the 
three preoral somites ” can be distinguished, but on account of 
the “ cephalic flexure ” the ophthalmic and antennular sterna are 
directed forwards, or even upwards. The antennal sternum is 
mainly represented by the epL^torne^ a plate of varying shape lying 
between the labrum and the bases of the antennae. In the 
Natantia the epistome is comparatively narrow, and on each side is 
separated from the lateral portions of the carapace by the exhalent 
branchial channels. In most of the lleptantia the epistome (Fig. 
147, A, ep) is broad and comes in contact with the carapace on each 
side, and in the Brachyura it becomes firmly united with it. In 
this way there is defined more or less distinctly a buccal frame 
within which lie the mouth-parts, and which in most Brachyura is 
closed by the operculiform third maxillipeds. The sides of this 
buccal frame are formed by the free antero-lateral margins of 
the carapace (Fig. 147, B, /.m), while in front it is more or less 
distinctly delimited by the epistome itself, or by a transverse ridge 
(Fig. 147, B, a.m) which divides the epistome into two parts, the 
epistome proper and the endostome or palate {end). In most 
Brachyura also (except the Dromiacea) the proximal segments of 
the antennae are fused with the epistome. In the Macrura the 
anterior margin of the carapace forms on each side of the base of 
the rostrum a more or less distinct “ orbital notch,” within which 
the eye rests when it is turned outwards. In the Brachyura this 
transverse direction of the eye-stalks is permanent, and the orbit 
is usually (excej)t in Dromiacae) completed by the downgrowth 
of a process {l.p) from the front, external to the anteniiulcs, which 
unites either directly or, more usually, by intervention of the second 
segment of the antenna, with the sub-orbital lobe {s.o) of the cara¬ 
pace. Further, in all the Brachyura the rostrum or frontal plate 
sends downwards in the middle line a process {m.p) which unites 
in front of the ophthalmic and antennular sterna with the epistome, 
and separates from one another the basal segments of the antennulcs. 
The greater part of the ophthalmic peduncle is in this way con¬ 
cealed in a kind of sheath, and only the terminal segment appears 
and is movable within the orbit. 

In the Dromiacea the second segment of the antennal peduncle 
is free and there is no corresponding process of the front, so that 
the orbits are incompletely or not at all defined. The arrange¬ 
ment is hardly more complete in certain Oxyrhyncha {Macrocheira) 
(Fig. 147, B), but in most Brachyura the antennal peduncle joins 
with the front to form a partition separating completely the 
orbits from the “antennular fossae,” into which the antennules 
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may be withdrawn. There is, however, great diversity in the de¬ 
tails of structure of the “ facial ” region among the Brachyura, and 
these are of considerable value as systematic characters. 

In the Scyllaridae among the Macrorous groups the cephalic 



Fio. 147. 


Heail and anterloi- part of body from IipIow. A, Neplifops unrrt'fjieiis, B, fifncrocheint 
K(iemp/eri. Ci^rpiliuK convexus. (Drawn by Miss G. M. Woodward.) antPimule ; o", 
antenna ; a.m, ridj^e forming anterior margin of the moutli-frann> and dividing the eplstoinial 
area into epistoine proper and endoetoine; c, point where the lateral wing of the carapace 
tonches, or, in B and C, fuses w ith, the epistoine; e, eye, in C retracted into, and partly 
concealed by, the orbit; end, eiidustoine ; ep, epistome; nr, exopodite ; l.m, lateral margin 
of buccal frame ; l.p, lateml process of rostral plate, which in (3 comes in contact with the baMl 
segment (2+3) of the antenna; md, mandible; mp, median process of the front (in B and C) 
uniting with anterior process of epistome; wi.rp3, third )naxiIli}SMl; r, rostrum or (in C) 
frontal plate ; s.o, suborbital lobt; forming floor of orbit; /, in A, tubercle bearing opening of 
antennal gland, in B an<l C, oiierciilum covering the opening and probably representing the 
reduced first segment of the antenna ; l*r>, the segments of the antennal ]>ed uncle. 

region is modified in a way that at first sight suggests the Brachy- 
urous type, the eyes being widely separatetl and lodged in complete 
orbits. In this case, however, the front unites in the middle line 
not with the epistome but with the greatly enlarged antennular 
somite. 

In the Alpheidae (Caridea) the anterior margin of the carapace 
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is modified in a very peculiar manner, growing over and, in most 
cases, completely enclosing the eyes. 

The differences in the development of the abdominal region are 
no less conspicuous than in the case of the cephalothorax, and 
have been utilised as affording characters for the primary sub¬ 
divisions of the Order. In the Natantia the abdomen is large and, 
with its appendages, forms the chief organ of swimming. It is 
generally more or less compressed and its somites have well- 
developed pleura. It is dorsally humped or bent between the 
third and fourth somites in many Caridea (Eukyphotes, Boas) (Fig. 
148), but the character is not so constant as to justify great 



Fio. 14S. 

Hderoairpiis Alphond (Caridea, Pandaltdae), showiiijt the “huinp*^! ’* form of the ahilomeu 
inul the nmltiarticulate uieroix^ite and carpupodite of tiie second leg. (From Aleook, 
yatui'dlM in liuliaii Svas.) 


systematic importance being attached to it. In the Paliniira atid 
Astacura the importance of the abdominal appendages as natatory 
organs is generally reduced, and the abdomen itself is not humped. 

Among the Anomura, the Thalassinidea (Fig. 149) have retained 
the extended abdomen of the Macrurous groups, but the pleura 
are more or less reduced; the Galatheidea (Fig. 150) have the 
abdomen more or less closely flexed under the cephalothorax but 
not greatly modified; the Paguridea, with the exception of some 
interesting transitional forms (Pylochelidae) (Fig. 151), have the 
abdomen and its appendages more or less unsymmetrically developed 
and its somites imperfectly indicated. In the hermit-crabs (Pagu- 
ridae and Coenobitidae) the abdomen is soft-skinupd and spirally 
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Fio. 150. 

Munida aitdamnnicfi (Galatlioidae), abdoman extended. 
(From Alcock, NatHniiiiU iu hulian Seas.) 
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coiled to fit into the Gasteropod shells inhabited by the animals. 
Only the sixth somite and the telson are fully calcified, the tergal 
portions of the other somites being merely indicated by widely 



Fio. 161. 

PylodkdeB MUrsii (Paguriclea). ft, end view of the animal lodged in a tube of water-logged 
mangrove or bamboo, ite chelipeds closing the opening. Tlie lower figure shows the animal 
in a conventional attitude after removal from its refiige. (From Alcock, Naturalist in Indian 


separated chitinous plates in the membranous investment of the 
dorsal surface. In the coco-nut crab Birgus (Coenobitidae) (Fig. 
152), which has abandoned the use of a covering for the hinder 
part of the body, the abdomen, though short, is symmetrical 
and its terga are well calcified. In the Lithodidae (Fig. 153), 
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Pio. 152. 

Birgvs latro, about Uh natural size. Tlie last pair of thoracic legs are folded out 
of sight in the branchial chamliers. (From Alcock, NaUirttlM in Indian i>eas.) 



NidlUKodes grimaldU (LithodidaeX (After Milne*Edwards and Bouvier, from Enoy. BrU.) 
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which afford a remarkable instance of “convergence” in the assump¬ 
tion of the Brachyuran facies, the relationship to the hermit-crabs 
is shown by the fact that the short abdomen, which is closely bent 
up under the cephalothorax, has the terga incompletely calcified, 
and is, in the female, more or less unsymmetrical, bearing append¬ 
ages only on one side. 

Among the Brachyura the alxiomcn is always closely flexed 
under the cephalothorax, and is much reduced in size. The shape 
usually differs much in the two sexes, being narrow in the male 
but broad and often excavated for the reception of the eggs in the 
female. The terga of all the six somites, as well as the tclson, 
may remain distinct, but very often two or three of the somites 
may become coalesced, especially in the male sex. 

In the region of the thorax a system of internal skeletal structures 
is developed by infoldings of the cuticle (apodemes) forming the 
endophragmd system. In the Natantia, with feebly calcified integu¬ 
ment, this system is but slightly develo{)ed, but in the Palinura and 
Astacura, and especially in the Brachyura, it attains a great degree 
of complexity. A “ sternal canal ” may be formed by the meeting 
of the sternal apodemes of opposite sides above the nerve-cord, and 
in the anterior part of the thorax this may give a firm plate or 
“ entosternite" lying between the nerve-cord and the alimentary 
canal. It is not certain whether this entosternite involves any 
elements other than those supplied by the ectodermal and cutioular 
infoldings forming the apodemes; if it does not it can hardly be 
regarded as homologous with the entosternite already mentioned 
in Branchiopoda (p. 44), which appears to be of mesodermal origin. 

In the Brachyura a sternal canal is not formed, the union of the 
apodemes being confined to one or two of the posterior thoracic 
somites, where it gives rise to a transverse bar known aS the “sella 
turcica.” 

Appemlages. —Among the Dccapoda the ocular prduudes (Fig. 
154) assume more the character of limbs than they do in any 
other Crustacea, since they are generally (perhaps always) divided 
into two, or more rarely three, movable segments. Instances of 
extreme development of the eye-stalks occur among Caridea and 
Brachyura, sometimes the first {Podophthahnus^ Fig. 154, C) and 
sometimes the second segment {Maaophthalmus^ Fig. 154, D) being 
elongated. The corneal surface is generally terminal, but may be 
oblique and even lateral, the peduncle running out beyond it into 
a styliform process which may equal in length the rest of the eye- 
stalk (Ocypoda^ Fig. 155). In certain species of Gelasimus one of 
the ocular peduncles tenninates in a long process of this kind whilb 
the other does not. In cases where the eyes are atrophied, as in 
abyssal or cavernicolous decapods, the peduncle often persists in a 
reduced state (Figs. 161, 162). 
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The antenmles have the three segments of the peduncle always 
distinct, and as a rule both flagella are present. In many Caridea 




FiO. 155. 


Ovypoda tnmrocem (Brachyitni) in s natural attitude with the eyes elevated, showing the 
stylifomi prolongation of the ocular peduncles. (From Alcock, NatundUt in Indian 6'ea«.) 


(Fig. 156, A) the outer flagellum is bifurcated near the base, and 
in some cases the three flagella appear to arise separately from the 
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end of the peduncle. The proximal segment of the peduncle, which 
in most cases lodges the statocyst, possesses in the Natantia a very 
characteristic expansion of its outer margin in the form of a rounded 
lobe or spiniform process known as the stylocerite {sty). In the 
Brachyura the flagella are very short or quite vestigial; the basal 
segment is enlarged and generally firmly fixed in the antennular 
fossa, and the other two segments fold up beside it. 

Certain special modifications of the antennules may be men¬ 
tioned here. In the Sergestidae the outer flagellum of the male 
is bifurcated and forms apparently a prehensile organ. In Hymeno- 
cera (Caridea) the inner flagellum is broadly foliaceous. In 
Solenocera (Penaeidae) the same flagellum is in the form of a 




A, aiit4)iiniile, JJ, antt’iina, of Athauas idtefu'eiut, (After Sars.) 1-6, segments of the peduncle 
(the fourth segment in the peduncle of the antenna is not visible from above); ex, “scale” 
or exopoditi* of antenna; i, inner Hagelluin; 0 , outer tlagellnm of antennule vith its inner 
branch bearing olfactory tUinents; st, statocyst in Itasal segment of antennule; »ty, stylo¬ 
cerite ; t, tubercle bearing ai^erture of antennal gland. 


half-tube ensheathing the outer flagellum and forming with its 
fellow of the other side a long siphon supposed to have a respira¬ 
tory function. In Albmea (Hippidea), where by a rare exception 
only one flagellum is present, a respiratory siphon is formed by the 
apposition of the two antennules, which bear each a double longi¬ 
tudinal row of setae. 

In the lower Decapoda the peduncle of the antenna has five 
segments, the two segments of the protopodite and the first three 
of the endopodite, but the segments are usually more or less 
displaced so as to articulate with each other in a zigzag manner 
(Fig. 156, B). The exopodite (ex) forms a large foliaceous “scale*’ 
(squama) in the Natantia. In most Keptantia the number of 
];>eduncular segments is reduced by the fusion of the second and 
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third, and the exopodite, when present, is often reduced to a spine¬ 
like “ acicle.” In the Scyllaridea the number of free segments is 
further reduced by the coalescence of the proximal segment with 
the epistome. In the Brachyura, the proximal segment is only 
distinct in the Dromiacea; in the other groups it is either fused 
with the epistome or, perhaps, represented by a small operculum 
(Fig. 147, B and C, /) which covers the external opening of the 
antennal gland. The exopodite is absent in all the Brachyura ex¬ 
cept possibly in certain Dromiacea (Homolodromiidae), where an 
immovable spiniform process is supposed to represent it. The 
flagellum is very short in most Brachyura and may. disappear 
altogether. In some Corystidae the two flagella form a long 
respiratory siphon in much the same way as the antennules do in 
Albunea. In the Palinuridac not only the peduncle but also the 
flagellum is very stout, and in the Scyllaridae the whole appendage 
is expanded and flattened, and the flagellum is represented by a 
broad, shovel-like plate. 

The mandihlen never have a distinct lacinia mobilis, although, 
in some of the lower types (Atyidae), they may have a group of 
setae or spines on the inner edge. The incisor is widely separated 
from the molar process in many Caridea (Fig. 157, A), but in the 
other groups the two cannot he distinguished or are separated only 
by a groove. In some Caridea the incisor process is wanting. A 
palp of three segments is usually present, hut the number of seg¬ 
ments is sometimes reduced, an(l among the Caridea the palp is not 
unfrequently entirely absent either in isolated genera {Hippolyte^ 
Palaemonetes) or throughout whole families (Crangonidae, Atyidae). 
In the Penaeidae the palp is expanded and lamellar, and apparently 
takes part in enclosing the respiratory passages. 

The majcillulae (Fig. 157, B, and Fig. 9, B, p. 13) have two in¬ 
wardly turned endites, and a palp which is sometimes divided into 
two, and even, in some species of Penaeus (Fig. 158, A), into three or 
four, segments. An outwardly turned plate {ex) directly connected 
with the proximal endite, and having the same relations as the 
large external plate of the maxillula of Euphausiacea, can some¬ 
times be observed, but only exceptionally {e,g. Caridim) is it of 
considerable size. The chief difference from the maxillulae of the 
Euphausiacea consists in the absence of a distinct second segment, 
which here appears to be fused with the first. 

The nuixillae are closely comparable to those of Euphausiacea, 
though the relative proportions of the parts are very different. In 
the typical form such as we find in the Crayfish (Fig. 9, C, p. 13) 
the two endites are each divided into two by a deep incision, there 
is an unsegmented palp, and a very large lamellar expansion on the 
outer side to which the name scaphognaihife is given. According 
to Hansen, the two bifid endites arise here, as in the Euphausiacea, 
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from the second and third segments of the limb. Coutiere, how¬ 
ever, states that in some primitive Caridea the double proximal 



Fj*.. Vu. 

Mouth-parts of horet*Hs (Caridoa). (After Sar.s.) A. mandible; B, muxillula; C, 
maxilla; D, first inaxilUped ; E, second iiinxilHped. e, proximal eudite of maxilla (accoid- 
Ing to Boas, the small distal lobe alone represents the endite and the large i)ro\imal looe does 
not represent the proximal division of the en<lite in other Dec-apoda); e/», endopodite; « 3 >, 
eplpodite; ex, exopodite ; 1 , incisor process; »>, molar pnxjess of manaible; wh, mastigobranchia ; 
p, palp ; pit, podobranchia ; sc, scaphognathite of maxilla ; *, lol>e on oxopoilite of first maxilliiied 
characteristic of Caridea. 




Fig. 158. 

A, maxlllula of Pe>taen$ oammtfe; 1-4, palp of four segments; ex, exite connected with 
proximal endite. B, first maxilKped of same; 1-5, endopoiiite of five segments; epipodite ; 
er, exoiKxllte. (After Boas.) 

endite can be seen to belong to the first segment, and that the 
other two lobes are independent of each other, belonging respectively 
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to the second and third segments. The scaphognathite has been 
variously interpreted as an epipodite or as consisting of epipodite 
and exopodite together. A comparison with the maxilla of the 
Euphausiacea shows, however, that it must be regarded as an 
extreme development of the plate which in the latter case is 
identified as the exopodite. 

The modifications which this typical form undergoes within the 
Order are not very striking nor do they afford much material of 
systematic value. An undivided proximal endite is characteristic 
of the Caridea, in which group (with some few exceptions) it is 
also greatly reduced in size (Fig. 157, C). In the Pasiphaeidae 
both endites disappear. 

It is characteristic of the Decapoda that the first three pairs 
of thoracic limbs are more or less distinctly differentiated from the 
others as mazillipeds. It must be noted, however, that the line of 
demarcation between the two groups /of appendages is not always 
sharply drawn, and that in the Penaeidea and Caridea the third 
maxillipcds are often distinctly pediform. 

In all Decapods, however, the first mazilliped (unlike the 
corresponding appendage of the Euphausiacea) has completely lost 
its pediform character. The endopodite is greatly reduced in size, 
and the coxopodite and basipodite are produced inwards as broad 
endites of which the proximal is often divided by an incision. 
The most primitive condition is found in certain Penaeidae (Fig. 
158, B), where the endopodite presents the full number of five 
segments. In other Decapoda the number of segments is never 
more than two and the endopodite is often unsegmented. The 
exopodite is always present; in the Caridea (Fig. 157, D) it 
presents a characteristic lamellar expansion of its outer margin 
(lobe a of Boas), the narrow distal part corresponding apparently 
to the flagellum, which in the higher forms is segmented off from 
the peduncle and may be divided into numerous articulations. 
The epipodite is rarely absent (^.< 7 . in many Anomura) and is 
especially large in the Brachyura (Fig. 159, A). 

The spxond maxilliped departs less from the general type of the 
thoracic limbs than does the first. The proximal segments are not 
produced inwards as distinct endites. The endopodite is relatively 
short, permanently flexed inwards, and its distal part is commonly 
more or less flattened. 

In the family Stylodactylidae (Caridea) the second maxillipeds 
appear to present an anomalous structure, two terminal segments 
articulating side by side on the end of the fifth segment. In the 
great majority of the Caridea (Fig. 157, E) the terminal segment 
articulates, not with the distal end but with the inwardly turned 
(morphologically the outer) margin of the preceding segment. The 
number of distinct joints is not infrequently reduced by the fusion 
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of the basipodite and ischiopodite. The exopodite is rarely absent 
(Sergestidae, Pasiphaeidae), and is often divided into a peduncle and 
a multiarticulate flagellum. 

The third rmxUlijped may, in the Natantia, even exceed in 
length the next succeeding pair of a])pendages. The coxo- 
podite and basipodite are almost always connected by an im¬ 
movable articulation. In the Caridea the ischiopodite is quite 
coalesced with the meropodite, and the dactylopodite is obsolete 
or coalesced with the preceding segment. A serrate ridge or 
crista dentata^^ A^mxp^) is commonly present on the 

third segment, but no endites are developed from the first and 
second segments. Among the Brachyura (Fig. 147, B, C, 
the third maxillipeds become greatly modified to form an oper- 



Fio. 151*. 

A, first, B, third inaxilliped of pt'fufiFirHx (Brachyura). (After de Haan.) 

ca, endoiKKlite ; ry*, epi|)odite (inantigobranchia); ci, exoiKxlite. 


culum to the buccal frame and entirely lose their pediform chai*- 
acter. The ischiopodite and meropodite become broad plates and 
the terminal three segments are often hidden behind the meropodite. 
The peduncle of the exopodite may also be expanded and share 
in forming the operculum. Its terminal flagellum is either folded 
out of sight or may be entirely lost. The epipodite forms a long 
curved blade in most Brachyura (Fig. 159, B, ep). 

The remaining five pairs of thoracic appendages {pei'cteopods) are 
typically ambulatory legs, composed of the usual seven segments. 
Exopodites may be present on some or all of them in some Penaeidea 
and Caridea (Pasiphaeidae, Fig. 160, Hoplophoridae, some Atyidae, 
and Crangonidae), but elsewhere they are wanting. As a rule one 
or more pairs are chelate or sub-chelate, except in the Scyllaridea 
(where, however, the last pair are imperfectly chelate in the female 
sex) and in some Hippidea. The first three pairs arc chelate in 
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most Penaeidea and in the Steriopidea and Astacura (Fig. 161), the 
first four or all five pairs in the Eryonidea (Fig. 162), the first two 



Kjo. UA). 

rsnthyr(M\ri< frtifnlis sliowin;,' tlie }»r#*atly fb*v«'loiK*d ('xopoditf's of tlu' thoracic 

Ipj'.s (a “ Solii/oi>od " character) and of the pleopods. (After Alcock. 



Fir;. 101. 

yephrnpsiit Carjvnteri (Nophropsidae), d* A de<*p-HPa species in which the eyes have almost 
disappeared but the vestigial eye -stalk can br; seen below the rostrum. (From Alcock, 
SiUHralist in Indian .Sco».) 

in most Caridea, the first or the first two in Thalassinidea (t’lg. 
149, p. 260), and the first pair only in tfie other Anomura (Fig. 160, 
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p. 260) and the Brachyura. In most Anomura the last pair, and in 

a few Brachyura the last or the last two pairs, are subchelate. A 

very remarkable form of chela is found in the genus Ptialidoims 

(Caridea) (Fig. 163), in which 

both fingers are movably articul- 

ated with the propodite, an 

arrangement resembling that 

found second maxilliped 

In most of the Reptantia, i | Jy 

where the first pair of legs are | I /I 

chelate and much larger than Vv l[x I <* // 

the others, they are commonly w ^ U ilj /</ 

icferred to as the rhelijicds, and §1 mf 

the following four pairs are Jji 

distinguished as walking-legs. /(t^ 

Frequently the chelipeds are //' 

asymmetrical in size and shape 

on the two sides, the larger j, i 

chela having the fingers armed 

with blunt crushing-tubercles, ^ ' 

while the smaller has sharp / j j \ f 

cutting-teeth. In many cases, 

as, for instance, in the lobster, 

the larger crushing-chela may 

be on the right or the left side 

indifferently, but in some Bra- 

chyura it is constantly on the 

same side of the body. A 

curious reversal of asymmetry vraMBF 

sometimes occurs as a result of 
the loss of the larger chela; at 
the next cedysis the remaining 

chela assumes more or less com- (Bfri mM wIBb 1 BS>\ 

plctely the characters of a large 

crushing-chela, while the re- 

generating limb has the form 

of a small cutting-chela. f'lo. n’* 2 . 

A modification of some of re»t>o-heJ,s J/tifn 

, . . , ;jial pyt*-stalks are fixed in notches in tfie front 

tlie legs as swimming-paddles of the cnrapace. (From Aleook, i« 

occurs in various groups, for in- 

stance, in the Portuiiidae (Brachyura), where the last pair are so 
modified. In some Natantia and in one genus of Hippidea one 
pair of legs may become multiarticulate and flagelliform. This 
modification occurs especially in the second pair of many Caridea 
(formerly grouped together as Polycarpinea) (Fig. 148), where the 
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carpopodite and sometimes also the meropodite and ischiopodite 
are subdivided into small articulations. 



While in the Natantia, with few exceptions, all the seven seg¬ 
ments of the limb are distinct and movable, among the Reptantia 


Pacilidopus spiuiventrU (Caridea). As shown in the enlarged figures at the side, the first legs have peculiar chelae in which both fingers are 
movable, while the second legs terminate in a brush of setae. (From Alcock, Notiintlist in IniUoa Setts.) 
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this is only the case in the Eryonidea. In the Astacura the 
first pair, and in the remaining Keptantia all the five pairs, of 
legs have the bfisipodite and ischiopodite immovably united. 
Perhaps correlated with this fusion is the presence of a “fracture 
plane in the basipodite, at which separation of the limb takes 
place in autotomy in many Keptantia. 

In a few Decapoda some of the legs become quite vestigial or 
even disappear altogether. In the Sergcstidae the last two pairs 
are reduced, and in Auks the last pair and in Leucifer the last two are 
quite absent. In the Pinnotheridae (Brachyura) the last pair may 
be rudimentary or al)sent. In many Crangonidae the second pair are 
smaller than the others, and in Faracrangon they disappear entirely. 
This case is especially noteworthy since the suppression of members 
of a meristic series rarely occurs except at one end of the series. 

The epipodites and associated structures of the thoracic limbs 
will be described below in connection witli the branchial system. 

The pleopods of the Decapoda present typically the same structure 
as those of the Euphausiacea. Of the two segments composing the 
protopodite the first is usually small, often apparently absent, the 
second elongated and often stout. The two rami may be multi- 
articulate and flagelliform, more often flattened and unsegmented, 
and bear a marginal fringe of natatory setae. The endopodite may 
bear on its inner margin an appendix interna tipped with a group of 
coupling-hooks. 

It is interesting to note that the Penaeidea and Stenopidea, 
which, on the whole, take the lowest place among the Decapods, 
never possess an appendix interna (except in so far as an element 
derived from it may possibly share in forming the copulatory 
appendage on the first pair of pleopods in the male), though the 
presence of that organ in the Leptostraca, Euphausiacea, and 
Stomatopoda shows that its possession must be reckoned a 
primitive feature among the Malacostraca. 

The pleopods are most strongly developed in the Natantia, 
where they form the chief swimming-organs. In the Keptantia the 
natatory function is less important and the pleopods are generally 
feebler, though in some fossorial Thalassinidea they are of consider¬ 
able size. An appendix interna is wanting except in some Thalas¬ 
sinidea and in the Bcyllaridea, where the pleopods are peculiarly 
modified. In the Anomura, excluding the Thalassinidea, the 
pleopods are generally feeble, often uniramous, and are sometimes 
absent from the first somite, as they are also in the Scyllaridea 
and Parastacidae. They are absent altogether in the males of 
Hippidea, Lithodidae, and of some other Paguridea; when present 
in the Paguridea, they are, as a rule, developed only on one side 
of the body and an appendix interna is sometimes present. In 
the Brachyura the first and second pairs (which are specially 

18 
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modified, as described below) alone persist in the male, while in 
the female the second to the fifth pairs are (with rare exceptions) 
developed as egg-carrying appendages, with short protopodite and 
long and slender rami; the first pair are absent in the female ex¬ 
cept in the Droraiacea. In Callmnidea (Thalassinidea) the rami of 
the pleopods are fringed with long filaments, apparently branchial in 
function; this isolated case forms a curious parallel to the develop¬ 
ment of branchial filaments on the pleopods in the Stomatopoda 
and in Baflif/nornus among the Isopoda. 

Sexual modifications are commonly presented by the pleopods, 
most constantly by those of the first and second pairs, which in the 
male assume a copulatory function. In the case of the first pair 
the difference may be slight, as in most Caridea, where the endo- 
podite is reduced to a small leaflet, differing more or less in shape 
in the two sexes, and in the male armed with a group of coupling- 
hooks. In the Penaeidca the first pair of the female have the 
endopodite small or w'anting; in those of the male it is represented 
by a membranous plate, often of large size and complicated struc¬ 
ture, attached to the inner side of the peduncle, and bearing (as in 
the Caridea) a group of coupling-hooks which interlock with those 
of the other side. To this apparatus the name of petasma has been 
given by Spence Bate. In the Reptantia the appendages of this 
pair are never biramous. In the female sex they are greatly reduced 
in size or altogether absent. Occasionally they are absent in both 
sexes (Parastacidae, Scyllaridea, some Paguridea, and Hippidea), 
but more commonly they are developed in the male into copulatory 
appendages, usually styliform, with a spoon - shaped or tubular 
terminal part. In some Thalassinidea (Upogehia), by a rare excep¬ 
tion, these appendages are present (uniramous) in the female but 
absent in the male sex. 

The second pair in the female sex are almost always similar to 
those which follow. In the male sex, however, this is rarely the 
case (some Scyllaridea, ParasUicidae, Upogehia). As a rule, they 
are modified by the development of .an accessory process, the 
appendu masculina (Boas), from the inner edge of the endopodite. 
This appendix is small in the Penaeidea and Caridea (in which latter 
it may coexist with the appendix interna), but in the other groups 
it increases in importance, the terminal part of the endopodite 
diminishing, as does also the exopodite, until in the Brachyura 
(and some Anomura) there remains only a styliform appendage of 
two segments, the proximal representing the protopodite and the 
distal the endopodite together with its appendix masculina. 

The uropods retain in the Macrurous groups the general 
characters of the caridoid type, having a short protopodite and 
broad lamellar rami, forming with the tclson a tail-fan. As a rule 
the exopodite is more or less distinctly divided by a transverse 
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joint, and very rarely as in Luomedia (Thalassinidea) the endopodite 
is similarly divided. 

Among the Anomura the uropods are variously modified. In 
the Galatheidea they retain more or less the type of structure 
which they showed among the Macrura. In most Paguridea they 
become modified as organs for fixing the posterior end of the body 
in the shell or other lodging carried by the animal, the rami are 
stout and curved, with roughened, “file-like” surfaces which arc 
pressed against the shell, and the appendages of the two sides share 
in the asymmetry of the Avhole abdomen. In the Lithodidae alone 
among Anomura the uropods are wanting. This is all but 
universally the case also among the Brachyura, where only in 
certain Dromiacea (Dromiidea) are there found traces of uropods in 
the form of small plates intercalated on each side between the last 
abdominal somite and the telson. 

Branchial System ,—With the single exception of the aberrant 
genus Leucifer, all Decapoda possess branchiae connected with some 
or all of the thoracic somites and lying in the cavities enclosed by 
the branchiostegites on each side. The typical number of branchiae 
which may be present on each side of a somite is four, arranged as 
follows: One is attached to the lateral wall of the somite dorsal 
to the articulation of the appendage {pleurobranchia)^ two to the 
articular membrane between the coxopodite of the appendage and the 
body-wall {arthrohranchiae\ and one, representing a differentiation 
of part of the epipodite, is inserted on the coxopodite itself 
(podohranchia). 

Four series of gills corresponding to these can be traced in a 
more or less incomplete form throughout the whole series of the 
Decapods. They are, however, not invariably distinguished from 
each other by the position of attachment in the manner just 
described. In particular, the distinction between arthrobranchiae 
and pleurobranchiae is often very difficult to draw in practice, 
and there are some cases where an arthrobranchia in one species 
is plainly homologous with a pleurobranchia in another. Claus 
has shown that in the development of Peiiaeus three bud-like 
outgrowths appear on the proximal part of most of the thoracic 
limbs (Fig. 164, A). The distal one (a) gives rise to the epipodite 
with its podohranchia and the two others (6, c) are the arthro¬ 
branchiae. As development proceeds an apparent change in the 
position of these last is brought about by coalescence of the proximal 
part of the appendage with the body, so that the branchiae no longer 
appear as outgrowths of the limb but spring from that part of the 
body-wall which afterwards forms the articular membrane of the 
joint. The pleurobranchia appears a little later than the other two 
(Fig. 164, B, rf), but its place of origin is very close to if not actually 
on the basal part of the limb itself. Williamson has observed a 
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similar transference of the gills from the limb to the body-wall in 
the development of Craagon (Caridea), and Bouvier in Uroptychus 
(Galatheidea). Claus concludes from these observations that not 
only the podobranchiae but also the arthro- and pleurobranchiae 
are originally appendages of the limb. The absorption of the 
proximal part of the limb into the body-wall is of importance in 
view of Hansen’s recognition of a pre-coxal element in the ap¬ 
pendages of various Crustacea. 

The origin of the podobranchiae by differentiation of part of 
the epipodite is also clearly shown in the development of Penaeiis, 
The most distal of the three outgrowths mentioned above early 
becomes bilobed. The distal lobe, which lies in front of the 



Two stages in the development of the branchial system of Penaeus. (After Clans.) A, early 
stage; B, later stage after appearance of the rudiments of pleurobranchiae. virp^-mxp-K 
maxillipeds; legs; a, distal series of rudiments giving rise to mastigobranchiae and 

I iodobranchia(on i/urp-); ft, c, rudiments ofarthrobranchine ; il, ludiments of pleurobranchiae. 
11 B the distal rudiment on mrp2 is dividing into podobranchia (/»ft) and mastigobranciiia (juft). 

proximal one, develops in the case of the second maxillipcd (Fig. 
164, B, mj:p^) into the podobranch (in the other appendages it 
disappears), while the proximal and posterior lobe becomes the 
epipodite or mastigobranciiia of the adult, a bilobed membranous 
lamina which extends upwards into the branchial chamber between 
the gills. On the first pair of maxillipeds the distal lobe remains 
simple and persists as the distal part of the laminar epipodite of 
the adult. It is remarkable, however, that in the only cases in 
which the epipodite of the first maxilliped develops branchial 
filaments (in some Parastacidae), these are borne, not by the distal 
part which appears to represent the podobranchia, but by the 
proximal division. 

. In most Reptantia the podobranchiae have a similar relation to 
the mastigobranchiae to that just described in Penaeus, In the 
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Astacidae, however, the axis of the gill coalesces with the mastigo- 
branchia, which has the form of a folded membranous lamina from 
which the branchial filaments spring directly. In the Parastacidae 
this lamina is greatly reduced or disappears. 

In the Caridea, the mastigobranchiae, when present, have usually 
the form of short curved rods, directed backwards, each ending in 
a hooked process which grasps a tuft of long slender setae on the 
coxopodite of the next succeeding appendage. This tuft of setae, 
which is also present in some Keptantia, springs from a small 
papilla which Coutiere has compared with the setiferous epipodial 
process found in Gnafhophnusia (Mysidacea) (Fig. 106, ep, p. 176), and 
which he regards as a distinct element of the branchial system 
(setobranchia of Borradaile). In a species of EiconaAns (Thalas- 
sinidea) Coutiere has found that the coxopodite of the first leg 
bears two podobranchiae, one attached as usual to the base of the 
mastigobranchia, the other close to, if not actually inserted on, the 
setobranchia. In no other Decapod is more than one podobranchia 
found on any limb. 

As regards their structure, each branchia consists of a stem or 
axis which is attached at or near one end and bears numerous 
lateral branches. According to the form and arrangement of these 
latter, three main types of gills have been distinguished, which, 
however, are connected by intermediate forms. In the tricho- 
branchiate type (Fig. 165, B) the branches are filamentous, and are 
arranged in several series around the axis. In the phyllobranchiate 
type (Fig. 165, C) the branches are flattened laminae, and as a 
rule only two opposite series are present. The dendroh'anchiaie 
type (Fig. 165, A) is characterised by the fact that the biserial 
primary branches are themselves ramified, sometimes in a very 
complex fashion. The dendrobranchiate type is peculiar to the 
Penaeidea, but each of the other two types recurs in widely 
separated groups. Thus the Caridea have phyllobranchiae, as 
have also all the Brachyura, with the exception of some of the 
primitive Dromiacea, which have trichobranchiae. The Stenopidea, 
Palinura, and Astacura have trichobranchiae. Among the Anomura, 
phyllobranchiae are the rule, but Aeglea among the Galatheidea, 
and the Pylochelidae, with several genera of Paguridae among the 
Paguridea, have trichobranchiae, and the gills of some Thalassinidea 
are intermediate in character. 

In the number and arrangement of the gills very great differ¬ 
ences exist, which afford valuable systematic characters. At the 
same time, the important divergences sometimes presented by 
closely allied forms render it necessary to use caution in estimating 
the value of these characters (compare, i\g,y Caridina and Limnocari- 
dina, or Pandalus and Pandalina), The last thoracic somite is 
invariably destitute of mastigobranchia, podobranchifi, or arthro- 
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branchiae, though it may carry a pleurobranchia and a setobranchia. 
As a rule no gills are present on the first thoracic somite, but 
in some Penaeidea, Stenopidea, Astacura, and Thalassinidea, a 
minute arthrobranchia (? pleurobranchia) is present, while in some 
Parastacidae the epipodite bears some branchial filaments and is, in 
fact, a rudimentary podobranchia. 

On the remaining somites the podobranchiae are the most 
frequently suppressed. It is characteristic of the Scyllaridea and 
Astacura that they possess a full series of podobranchiae, and less 
complete series are found in the more primitive Penaeidea (Cerata- 
spinao and Aristeinae), in the Eryonidea and some Thalassinidea, 
and in the primitive Homolodromiidae among the Dromiacea. In 



I'lo. 105. 


Branchiao of DooaiMnla. The lower flcurcK >>how the complete branchiae, the upper llj^ures 
transverse sections of the same. A, dendrobranchiate type {I’evncus i'amdu'vJntiiH). B, tricho- 
branclnate tyis? JlnviatilU). C, phyllobranchiato type (i’aZcwwya Inr). blood- 

channels in axis of brancliia. 

all other Decapods they are absent from the legs and, except in 
Brachyura, from the third, though not uncommonly present on the 
second, maxillipeds. Apart from the podobranchiae, the mastigo- 
branchiae and setobranchiae may persist in a more or less complete 
series, especially in the Caridea. The pleurobranchiae are stated 
to extend forwards to the somite of the third maxilliped in some 
Caridea, and to that of the second in the Penaeidae; but it must 
be noted that the distinction between pleuro- and arthrobranchiae 
in the crowded anterior part of the branchial chamber is often 
obscure. They form the chief part of the gill-system in the Caridea, 
where five are usually present, and, on the other hand, they are 
quite wanting in most of the Thalassinidea. In the Brachyura a 
formula of nine branchiae on each side is found in all the main sub¬ 
divisions ; but while it is practically universal in the Oxyrhyncha 
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and in those families of the Brachyrhyncha formerly grouped 
together as Cyclometopa, it suffers reduction in many of the Cato- 
metopa, especially in terrestrial and parasitic forms, and in the 
majority of the Oxystomata. 

The table on p. 280 gives the branchial formulae in a series of 
representative forms. 

The arrangements for maintaining a current of water through 
the branchial chamber and for preventing the ingress of foreign 
particles are very varied and often complex. The branchial 
current is caused by the vibratory movements of the scaphognathite 
or exopodite of the maxilla, and as a rule it sets from behind 
forwards, though it appears that in some cases, especially in 
Decapods which burrow in sand or mud, the direction of the 
current is periodically reversed. In the simplest cases, as in most 
of the Macrurous groups, the water enters along the lower margin 
of the branchial chamber, which is protected by setae, and in par¬ 
ticular by those of the setobranchiae. The exhalent current passes 
out at the sides of the oral region in front. This arrangement is 
modified in the Brachyura by the free edge of the branchiostegite 
fitting closely to the bases of the legs on each side, only leaving an 
aperture for the ingress of water in front of the base of the cheliped. 
This aperture is provided with an opercular valve formed by the 
base of the long epipodite of the third maxilliped. These arrange¬ 
ments may be further complicated in various ways, especially in 
the case of burrowing forms. The exhalent passages, which in 
some cases may by reversal of the current become inhalent, are not 
unfrequently prolonged towards the front of the head by the apposi¬ 
tion of various appendages. In many Penaeidea the lamellar 
mandibular palps, the antennal scales, and the antennular peduncles 
co-operate to this end ; in the Brachyura and some Anomura the 
flattened third maxillipeds carry the exhalent channels at least as 
far as the anterior margin of the buccal frame ; the flagella of the 
antennules in some Hippidea and of the antennae in the Corystidae 
form a long exhalent (or inhalent) siphon ; and in the Leucosiidae 
among the Brachyura the inhalent as well as the exhalent channels 
are carried forwards to the front of the head beneath the expanded 
maxillipeds. Some special adaptations for aerial respiration will 
be described below in connection with the circulatory system. 

Alimentary System ,—The stomodaeal “ stomach ” of the Decapods 
is developed into a triturating and straining apparatus of great 
complexity. The simplest form of the gastric armature appears to be 
found in the Penaeid genus Cerataspis (Fig. 166), recently studied by 
Bonnier. Here the chitinous lining of the stomach, although pro¬ 
vided with numerous internally projecting ridges armed with setae 
and spinules, is nowhere indurated or calcified to form distinct 
scleritea such as are found in other Decapods, and in so far it 
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resembles that of many of the more primitive Malacostraca. A 
deep transverse infolding of the dorsal surface, which marks the 
division into the larger anterior or cardiac and the smaller posterior 
pyloric chamber, is produced internally into a strong median tooth 
(//i,/). The floor of the cardiac chamber presents internally a median 
and a })air of lateral (/.r) longitudinal ridges defined by deep fold- 
ifigs of the cuticle and rejjrcscnting elements which in other forms 
become calcified scleritcs; just above these on each side are series 
of stout denticles (tZ), of which a posterior group in the vicinity of the 
“median tooth’* jippear to corres[>ond to the “ lateral teeth ** of other 
1 )ecapods. The pyloric division has its lumen greatly reduced by 
infoldings of its walls, and may be regarded as being divided by a 
longitudinal fold (r) on each side into a dorsal and a ventral portion. 


card. 



Disspction of the atoniach of Omfusph monstruosHs (seini^dia^Taminatic). c>niJ, canliao 
chanilMsr ; d, lateral denticles ; terminal lapjiets projecting into mid-gut; l:r, lateral ridge ; 
VI.r, nn'dian ventral ridge of cardiac chamber; m.t, median tooth ; jn/f, pyloric chamber; r, 
longitmlinal ridge separating dorsal and ventral divisions of pyloric chamber ; le, wedge- 
sha])ed ridge with straining apparatus. (Alter Bonnier.) 

of which the former is a direct continuation of the cardiac chamber, 
while the latter is a diverticulum closed in front and communi¬ 
cating with the dorsal chamber only by a narrow slit between the 
setose margins of the longitudinal ridges. The ventral chamber 
has its cavity again divided into two portions by a strong median 
wedge-shaped ridge («;) which rises from its floor and is produced 
posteriorly into a tongue-like process overhanging the apertures of 
the hepatic ducts into the raid-gut. The lateral surfaces of this 
ridge are provided with a characteristic armature which seems to 
act as a straining apparatus ; it consists of numerous parallel plate¬ 
like ridges running longitudinally and standing at right angles to 
the surface, each bearing on its edge a comb-like fringe of setae 
lying parallel with the surface and covering in the groove lying 
between each ridge and the next. This wedge-shaped ridge and 
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straining apparatus appear to be very constant throughout the 
group, and are no doubt homologous with the very similar structures 
found in other orders of Malacostraca. At its posterior end the 
chitinous lining of the stomodaeum terminates in four tongue-like 
lappets (/) (much elongated in Peiuteus) which project freely into the 
cavity of the mid-gut. 

In the other Penaeidea the stomodaeal armature is much more 
complex than that just described. A large number of sclerites, 
more or less calcified, are differentiated in the walls of both cardiac 
and pyloric chambers. A dorsal and a ventral series can be dis¬ 
tinguished, the dorsal and dorso-lateral pieces of the cardiac chamber 
being in relation to the strong median and lateral teeth. From 
this arrangement of the parts found in the Penaeidea, that charac¬ 
teristic of the Reptantia may be easily derived, the chief differences 
being due to the appearance of additional sclerites, and especially 
of a series of intermediate pieces on the lateral walls of the two 
chambers. The elements of the dorsal series are the more important, 
forming jis they do a system of levers moving the dorsal and lateral 
teeth. 

The great majority of the Caridea diverge more widely from 
the Penaeid type owing to the disappearance of the whole of the 
dorsal series of sclerites and of the dorsal and lateral teeth associated 
with them, the roof of at least the cardiac chamber remaining quite 
membranous. Only the Atyidae and one or tAvo others among the 
families of Caridea hitherto examined possess certain elements of 
the dorsal series well developed, but they are differently arranged 
from those of the other Decapods. 

Mention must be made here of the gastroliths or crab^s eyes,” 
which are discoidal calcareous nodules in the lateral walls of the 
cardiac division of the stomach in Crayfish (Astacus) and Lobsters 
{Uomarns). They are periodically formed shortly before ecdysis 
takes place, and are shed into the cavity of the stomach, to be 
broken up and dissolved, apparently providing some of the material 
necessary for the calcification of the new integument. No similar 
structures are definitely known to occur in any other group of 
Decapods. 

The mid-gut varies very much in length in different Decapoda, 
but exact observations have been made only on a few types. In 
the Crayfish {Astacus) it is exceedingly short, so that the dorsal 
lappet which terminates the cuticular lining of the stomodaeum 
extends through it into the beginning of the proctodaeum. In 
most, if not all, Brachyura it is also very short. In the Lobster 
{Hommis)^ however, it occupies five-sixths of the post-gastric part 
pf the alimentary canal. In species of Alphem (Caridea) the mid¬ 
gut extends as far as the last somite, and in Paguristes it is longer 
than tho proctodaeum. From the upper surface of the mid-gut 
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there arises anteriorly in Astacura and most Thalassinidea a short 
unpaired caecum. In Cnlliamfsm among the Thalassinidea and m 
most Paguridea a pair of longer or shorter caeca are present, and 
in most Brachyura they form two long and convoluted tubules. In 
the Caridea and Galathaeidea and in Paguristes (Paguridea) no 
caeca are found. Dromui possesses a single short caecum, and so 
resembles the Astacura ami differs from the other Brachyura. 

An unpaired caecal tube of considerable length springs from 
the dorsal surface of the intestine in the Brachyura, and a shorter 
caecum is present in the Lobster, in the Thalassinidea, and in some 
Paguridae. It is probable that in all these cases the caecum arises 
from the posterior end of the mid-gut. In Alpheus, accordirjg to 
Couticre, the mid-gut is produced backwards beyond its junction 
with the narrower hind-gut into a number of blind saccules. 

Groups of gland-cells on the walls of the oesophagus, on upper and 
lower lips, and on the maxillulae and maxillae, have been regarded 
as salivary glands. Quite similar glands, however, may occur through¬ 
out the whole length of the hind-gut also, and they are identical in 
structure with the dermal glands which occur in various situations 
on the surface of the body. 

With the single exception of Lencifei\ which ])Ossesses only two 
pairs of hepatic caeca, the voluminous “liver’’ of the Decapods 
consists of a mass of minutely ramified tubules, lying mainly in the 
thorax. It communicates with the anterior part of the mid-gut by, 
as a rule, a single duct on each side, but in Alphens (Coutiere) three 
ducts are present. In Paguridae the hepatic glands are displaced 
backwards, and lie for the most part in the abdominal region. 

Circulatory System ,—The heart in all Decapods is short, 
polygonal in outline, and situated under the posterior part of 
the carapace. As a rule there are three pairs of venous ostia, 
of which one, or in the Brachyura two pairs are situated on the 
upper surface. Couti^^re has demonstrated the existence of two 
additional pairs in certain Caridea, and possibly further research 
will show that these arc present in other cases. 

Anteriorly the heart gives off a median ophthalmic artery 
which runs forward to sup])ly the region of the eyes. On each 
side of this originates an antennal artery, which, besides supj)lying 
the antennae, sends branches also to the rostrum, eyes, and adjacent 
parts. In Asf^tens, Bouvier finds that terminal branches of the 
antennal arteries unite in front of the brain in a median vessel 
which runs backwards to anastomose on the walls of the oesophagus 
with branches of the sternal (subneural) artery—an arrangement 
which recalls the circumoesophageal vascular ring of some Isopoda 
and Amphipoda. A second pair—the hepatic arteries—arise from 
the sides of the heart a little way behind the antennal arteries, 
and are distributed to the hepatic glands and adjacent viscera. 
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Posteriorly the heart sends off a median vessel, the superior 
abdominal artery, while the impaired descending artery (some¬ 
times called the sternal artery) may arise separately from the 
heart (Brachyura) or may branch off from the superior alxlominal 
artery just beyond the valves which mark its origin from the 
heart. 

The descending artery passes on one side (either to right or left) 
of the intestine and pierces the ventral nerve-chain in nearly all 
Decapods, passing between the connectives uniting the sixth and 
seventh thoracic ganglia. Only in some of the Brachyura, where 
the concentration of the nervous system reaches its highest point 
(Oxyrhyncha and some Brachyrhyncha), this perforation of the nerve- 
mass does not take place, the artery passing behind instead of 
through it. On arriving at the ventral surface the artery bifurcates 
in the median plane, a large branch, to which the name of sternal 
artery is commonly applied, running forwards to supply the ventral 
surface of the thorax and its appendages, while a smaller branch 
running backwards also beneath the nerve-chain is the inferior 
abdominal artery (absent only in Paguridea). These two arteries 
taken together form a median longitudinal trunk quite comparable 
to the subneural vessel of Isopods, and, like it, may communicate 
with the dorsal system of vessels by a circumocsophageal ring. 
A further communication is very often present at the posterior end 
of the abdomen, where a vascular ring encircling the intestine 
unites the superior and inferior abdominal arteries. A pair of 
posterior lateral arteries arising from the superior abdominal 
artery near its origin from the heart, and often unsymmetrically 
developed, are of importance since they irrigate the branchiostegal 
regions of the carapace which have a respiratory function. 

A venous sinus in the mid-ventral line receives the blood from 
the lacunar system of the body and appendages and distributes 
it to the gills, whence it is returned to the pericardial sinus by 
branchio-pericardial channels running in the inner wall of the 
branchial cavity. A minor circuit for the blood is afforded by the 
lacunar network of the branchiostegites, which, receiving blood 
partly from arteries and partly from adjacent venous sinuses, 
return it directly to the pericardium by special channels. 

In terrestrial Decapods various modifications of the respiratory 
and circulatory systems are met with. In those most completely 
adapted to a terrestrial life (Birgus, Gardimm) the lining membrane 
of the branchial cavity is very vascular and covered with minute 
villi. The supply of venous blood to the sinuses of the branchio- 
stegal regions is more important and more definite than in 
aquatic Decapods, and the apparatus no doubt functions as a 
lung, / In the terrestrial Hermit-crabs (Coenohita) a very peculiar 
resp'ratory organ is found. A rich vascular network is developed 
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in the delicate skin of the alxiomen, especially on the dorsal side 
anteriorly. Two pairs of venous trunks running along the sides 
of the abdomen return the blood to tlie pericardium, a pair of 
rhythmically contractile vesicles at the base of the abdomen serving 
to accelerate the flow. 

Exo'etory System ,—In all Decapods the antennal gland is well 
developed, and generally presents a complexity of structure not 
found elsewhere among Crustacea. It has in most cases lost its 
original tubular form and assumed that of a compact gland. Three 
divisions are commonly distinct—the saccule, the labyrinth, and the 
bladder, with its efferent duct leading to the exterior. The 
saccule, which represents the end-sac of the typical antennal 
gland, may retain its simple saccular form, but more commonly 
it is complicated either by the development of partitions dividing 
up its cavity,or by numerous branches which ramify through 
the mass of th^ labyrinth. The labyrinth may be considered as 
derived from a sac which, by the rich development of partitions 
and trabeculae from its walls, has been converted into a spongy 
mass traversed by a complex system of canals. In the Crayfish 
{Astacus) the structure is still further complicated, mainly by the 
elongation of a portion of the labyrinth into a whitish cord of 
spongy substance which is convoluted upon itself, forming the 
“medullary” portion of the gland, the greenish “cortical” layer 
representing the proximal portion of the labyrinth which com¬ 
municates with the end-sac. The bladder may retain, as in the 
Crayfish, the form of a simple vesicle communicating with the 
exterior by a short duct. In many cases, however, it sends oft* 
prolongations which may extend through a great part of the body. 
In some Caridea this vesical system is very extensive, lobes from 
the two sides uniting with each other to form an unpaired vesicle 
above the stomach. In the Brachyura three main lobes are given 
off from the bladder, which are very constant throughout the group, 
such differences as do occur being correlated with the diff'erences 
in shape of the carapace. In the Paguridae, however, the vesical 
system reaches its greatest complexity (Fig. 167). The bladder 
sends off prolongations which ramify between the organs and 
anastomose to form delicate networks and arborisations in the 
region of the thorax, and two long diverticula, which may unite 
with each other, pass backwards to traverse the whole length of 
the abdomen. In Palinm'us an accessory gland not found in any 
other type opens into the duct of the bladder. The external 
aperture is in most cases placed on a papilliform elevation on the 
proximal segment of the antennal peduncle. In the Brachyura 
the aperture is covered by an operculum (Fig. 147, B and C, t\ 
capable of being opened and closed by special muscles. It has 
been shown that this operculum in all probability represents the 
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reduced proximal segment of the antenna, and the muscles attached 
to it have been identified with those which move the proximal 
antennal segment in the lower Decapods. This structure was 
described by Audouin and Milne-Edwards 
as a kind of auditory ossicle. 

No trace of the maxillary gland is 
known to persist in any adult Decapod, 
though it is frequently well developed in 
the larval stages. 

Traces of glandular organs, presumed 
to be homologous with the antennal and 
maxillary glands, have been observed in 
embryonic stages in certain other somites 
of the trunk. In addition, certain other 
structures are found in adult Decapods, the 
excretory functions of which have been 
demonstrated physiologically, although 
their morphological significance remains 
obscure. The most important of these 
are the “ branchial glands,’^ which are 
masses of connective-tissue cells surround¬ 
ing the venous channels in the axis of the 
gills and are devoid of ducts. Other 
glands of the dermal type also occur in 
connection with the gills. 

Diagram of the excretory Nervous Sifstem ,—Great differences exist 

Hystemof Eupngurushemtuirdus. . i t 

abtiy unpaired vesicle lying in m the number and disposition of the 
abdomen; urb, arborisations of t ^ ^ : j. 1 . 4 . i • 

the vesical system in thorax ; I, §3»nglia COmpOSing the Ventral chaill. 

^AfSr March^^^^^^^ Decapods the six ganglia 

corresponding to the six alxlominal somites 
are distinct, but those of the cephalothorax may be more or less 
coalesced. The largest number of distinct ganglia appears to be 
found in the Astacura, where those of the five posterior 
thoracic somites are well separated, the remaining cephalotho¬ 
racic ganglia being more or less completely coalesced to form 
a large suboesophageal ganglion. In other cases coalescence 
has taken place to a greater extent, and in the Scyllaridea and 
some Caridea, at least, all the cephalothoracic sternal ganglia form 
a single mass. Among the Anomura the degree of coalescence 
varies, and sometimes the first abdominal ganglion is approximated 
to the thoracic mass. Among the Brachyura the concentration of 
the nervous system reaches its highest point; the whole of the 
sternal ganglia are united into a rounded mass lodged in the 
thorax, from which the nerves radiate outwards. As a rule this 
mass is perforated in the centre for the passage of the descending 
artery. In the more primitive Dromiacea, however, the concentra- 
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tion is somewhat less complete, the outlines of five pairs of ganglia 
can be distinguished in the centi*al mass, while posteriorly is a 
shortened chain of five pairs of ganglia corresponding to the 
abdominal somites, although not extending beyond the posterior 
limits of the thorax. 

A system of visceral nerves is well developed in the Decapods. 
A gastric plexus is formed by anastomosis of three nerves, a median 
one arising from the posterior surface of the cerebral ganglia and 
a pair from the oesophageal commissures. Special nerves to the 
rectum are given off by the last abdominal ganglion. 

Sense-Organs. —The paired eyes are well developed in the great 
majority of Decapods, although, as already mentioned, they may 
be reduced or entirely absent in deep-sea and cave-dwelling forms 
as well as in some parasitic and burrowing species. The cornea is 
generally distinctly faceted, the facets being square or hexagonal 
in outline. Sometimes they are square in the centre of the corneal 
area and hexagonal towards the margin. As a rule the crystalline 
cone is formed by four cells, Jiiid there are seven retinular cells 
enclosing a quadripartite rhabdome. The nauplius-eye has been 
found to persist in a vestigial condition in the adult in many of 
the lower Decapoda. 

A pair of statocysts lodged in the proximal segment of the anten- 
nules occur in the great majority of Decapods (Fig. 156, A, st^ p. 265). 
Only in certain Caridea do these organs appear to be entirely 
wanting {PandaluSy Hippolyte). The statocyst develops as an 
invagination of the integument, and in most of the lower Decapods 
it remains in communication with the exterior, sometimes by a 
wide aperture (Crangon)^ more commonly by a narrow slit. Rarely 
among the Natantia the statocyst appears to be quite closed 
(Leucifer, Sergestes\ and this is the case also in the Galatheidea 
and Hippidoa among the Anomura and in the whole of the 
Brachyura. In the Brachyura, after eedysis, the statocyst is open 
to the exterior by a narrow slit, which, however, soon closes by 
coalescence of the newly formed cuticle covering its edges. In this 
group also the cavity assumes a complex form by the folding of 
its walls. In those cases where the statocyst remains open it 
contains a number of foreign particles, sand-grains, which act as 
statoliths, and are in some cases agglutinated together into a mass 
by an organic substance secreted by dermal glands on the inner 
surface of the sac. In this mass the tips of the sensory setae 
are embedded. When eedysis takes place the chitinous cuticle 
lining the statocyst is thrown off and with it the contained sand- 
grains, and it has been shown that fresh grains are introduced by 
the animal either burying its head in the sand or placing the 
grains in position by means of its chelae. When the statocyst is 
without external opening it usually contains no solid particles. 
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This is the case in the Brachyiira and the majority of the Anomura. 
Ill the few Natantia, however, which have closed statocysts, solitary 
statoliths, probably of organic composition, are present, which are 
no doubt formed in situ. As with the open statocysts, the lining 
membrane, and with it the statolith, is cast and renewed at each 
ecdysis. In all cases the inner surface of the statocyst bears 
plumose sensory setae arranged in one or more rows. In Leucifer 
the tips of the sensory hairs are embedded in the substance of the 
statolith. 

The development of the statocysts has been traced in the 
Lobster and the Shore-crab. In both cases the functional state is 
assumed rather suddenly; at the fourth larval stage in the lobster 
and the first Megalopa-stage in the Crab. In the latter the statocyst 
is at first open to the exterior and sand-grains are found in it. 

Sensory filaments occur in most cases on the external flagellum 
of the antennules, commonly in larger numbers in the male than in 
the female sex. In many Caridea they are confined to a specially 
thickened portion of the flagellum, and when the flagellum 
bifurcates the filaments are borne by the secondary branch 
(Fig. 156, B, p. 265). In some terrestrial species (Coenobita) the 
filaments are very short, forming a close fur. 

FJiospIiorescent organs are now known in a number of deep-sea 
Decapoda (Sergestidae, Penaeidae, Hoplophoridae, Pandalidae, 
Eryonidae), but the nature of the organs differs widely in the 
different groups. In Aristeus coruscans (Penaeidae) (Fig 168) 
and Hetei'ocarpus alphonsi (Pandalidae) (Fig. 148, p. 259) Alcock 
observed a luminous fluid to be emitted from the base of the 
antennae, apparently from the orifices of the antennal glands. 
This case may l>e compared with that of GnatJuphausia among 
the Mysidacea, where a luminous secretion is produced by a gland 
on the maxilla which may possibly be the excretory maxillary gland* 
Folycheles phosphorus (Eryonidae) was found by the same observer 
to be “ luminous at two points between the last pair of thoracic 
legs, where there is a triangular glandular patch.” Numerous 
phosphorescent organs have been found by Couti^re on the body 
and limbs of various Hoplophoridae, but their structure has not 
been examined. In Sergestes challengeri Hansen has found air 
extraordinary number of luminous organs (about 150) on the 
body and limbs, although they are not found in other species of 
the genus. In this case the structure recalls that found in the 
Euphausiacea. Each organ has, internally, a reflector, composed 
apparently of concentric lamellae, enclosing a mass of cells. 
There is nothing corresponding to the “striated body” of 
Euphausiacea, and the “lens” is double, the outer part being 
formed by a thickening of the cuticle which has no counterpart in 
the Euphausiacea. 
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Reproduciive System .—The testes as a rule lie partly in the 
thoracic region and partly in the abdomen, and, except in some 
Paguridae, are connected with each other across the middle line. 
In the simplest cases, as in some Caridea, they are tubular in form, 
but as a rule they send off numerous caecal diverticula. In 
Lemifer the two testes unite with each other to form an unpaired 
mass lying below the intestine. In the Paguridae they are dis¬ 
placed backwards so as to lie wholly in the abdominal region, where 
they are unsymmetrically placed on the left side, either fused into 
a single mass or entirely separated from each other, the right testis 
lying in front of the left. 

The vas deferens presents typiciilly three divisions (which, 
however, are not distinctly defined in many Caridea): (1) a narrow 



Fia. HJ8. 


Aristeus coruscrnis (Penaeidac). (From Alcock, Xaturalist tn IntHan Seo^.) 


efferent duct leading from the testis; (2) a glandular part, with 
wider lumen, often convoluted; (3) a terminal ductus ejaculatorius 
with muscular walls. In Brachyura (except Dromiidae) the distal 
portion of the second or glandular division is provided with caecal 
diverticula which in some cases are very numerous, forming a large 
glandular mass. In Leucifer the structure of the vas deferens is 
very complex, and there are two distinct glandular regions. 

In nearly all cases the terminal portion of the vas deferens 
perforates the coxopodite of the last pair of legs, or emerges on the 
arthrodial membrane between the coxopodite and the body. In 
the majority of cases no penes are formed, but in some genera of 
Paguridae {Sjnropagurusy etc.) a membranous tubular penis is present 
on one side only. In all Brachyura a pair of penes are present, 
the tips of which lie within the grooves of the first pair of 
abdominal appendages. In those families of Brachygnatha formerly 
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grouped together as Catometopa these penes either lie for a short 
distance from their base within grooves excavated in the last 
thoracic sternum, or else they perforate the sternum directly, the 
vasa deferentia in this case not entering the coxopodites of the 
legs at all, as they do in most other Decapods. 

In most Macrura and in the Dromiidae the spermatozoa when 
discharged are enclosed by a sheath of secretion which sets to a 
firm membrane, forming a continuous cord-like mass. In Scyllarus 
and in the Anomura this is broken up into separate spermatophores 
attached by one end in a row on a strip of membrane. In the 
Brachyura (except the Dromiidae) the spermatophores are quite 
separate. 

The spermatozoa are remarkably varied and complex in 
structure. As a rule they are provided with stiff radiating pro¬ 
cesses which serve to attach them to the surface of the egg, and, 
in some cases, an ‘^explosive” apparatus is present which effects 
penetration of the egg-membrane. 

The ovaries generally resemble the testes in shape and position. 
In the Penaeidae they may extend through the whole length of 
thorax and abdomen, but in most cases they are of less extent. In 
Leudfer^ and in most if not all Thalassinidea and Paguridea, they 
lie wholly in the abdomen. They are always united across the 
middle line, sometimes at more than one point In the Crayfish 
the two ovaries (like the testes) are joined together posteriorly so 
that the organ has a trilobed form. Except in Leucifer and in the 
Brachyura, the oviducts are simple in form and open on the 
coxopodites of the sixth thoracic appendages (third legs). In 
Leucifer, which is peculiar in so many points of structure, the 
oviducts have receptacula seminis connected with them and unite 
to open by a median aperture on the sternal surface of the thorax. 
In the Brachyura, where intromittent organs are developed in the 
male, the terminal part of the oviduct is of considerable length and 
serves as a vagina, while a lateral pouch, sometimes double, with 
glandular walls, forms a receptaculum seminis. In the Dromiacea 
the receptaculum seems to be a temporary structure formed at the 
time of copulation. In the Brachyura, with exception of the 
primitive Dromiacea and of certain Oxystomata (Raninidae, some 
Dorippidae), the oviducal apertures are removed from the coxo¬ 
podites of the legs and open on the sternum of the corresponding 
somite. 

In addition to the internal receptacula seminis mentioned above, 
an external organ having apparently the same function is found 
in certain Decapods. It is best known in the Penaeidae, where it 
has been named the thdycum and affords characters of systematic 
importance. It lies on the sternal surface of the thorax and 
appears to be formed by two or more outgrowths from the last 
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Fio. 160. 

Sternal surface of posterior tlioracic HOinites of 
female Lobster (Homurua gcinmarvi*), showing the 
receptaculum seminis. VI-VIII, bases of the last 
three pairs of legs; 9. external openings of ovi- 
ducbi; l.p, lateral proces-H on penultinmte sternum ; 
m.p, median process on last thoracic sternum; 
slitdike opening of receptaculum. 


thoracic somite enclosing a cavity within which may sometimes be 
found the large foliaceous spermatophores deposited by the male. 
In the Lobster (Homarus) (Fig. 169) a median pouch enclosed by 
three processes on the sterna ^ 

of the last two thoracic n 

somites has the same function, 
and in the Crayfishes of the 
genus Carabarus (but not in 
Astacus) a more complicated 
organ in the same position 
is known as the “ annulus 
ventralis.’* These structures 
have not hitherto been studied 
from a comparative point of 
view, but it seems likely that 
an investigation of their mor¬ 
phology and their relation to 
the structures occupying a 
similar position in the Syn- 
carida would yield important 
results. 

In the great majority of 
Decapods the eggs after ex¬ 
trusion are carried by the female attached to the abdominal append¬ 
ages. Only in the Penaeidea they appear to be shed free into the 
water immediately on extrusion, or carried for a short time only, as 
in Leucifer^ where they have been found attached to the posterior 
thoracic limbs. The attachment of the eggs to the aMominal 
appendages of the parent is effected by means of a. cementing 
material. As a rule this material seems to be produced by dermal 
glands, which are found abundantly developed on the inner faces of 
the pleural plates of the abdomen and on the uropods. In some 
cases {Stempus and Thalassinidae), where the pleural plates are 
slightly developed, the glands occur mainly on the pleopods, and in 
the Paguridae they are distributed over the ventral integument of 
the abdomen. In the Brachyura, however, such glands are absent 
or only little developed, and the function of producing the cementing 
material is stated to be discharged by the receptaculum seminis. 

Secondary sexual characters among the (Decapods are numerous 
and varied. In many cases the males are distinguished from the 
females by the greater size and different shape of the chelipeds and 
by the narrower abdomen. Dimorphism of the males has been 
noted in many cases, and Faxon discovered that in Crayfishes of the 
genus Cambarus the two forms are alternating breeding and non¬ 
breeding phases in the life-history of the same individual. A 
closely similar series of changes has been found by Coutiere and by 
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G. Smith in the males of some Oxyrhyncha, and it is very probable 
that it may occur also in other groups of Decapoda. 

Mention may be made here of the remarkable phenomena of 
“ parasitic castration,” discovered by Giard in Decapods infested by 
Rhizocephala, Entoniscidae, and other parasites, and more recently 
investigated by G. Smith. The latter observer finds that, in 
Brachyura infected with Sacmlina^ the females show very little 
modification of external characters beyond a reduction in size of 
the pleopods, although the gonad is reduced in size or even 
completely eradicated. Infected males, however, assume in various 
degrees the secondary sexual characters proper to the female; the 
chelipeds (in species with dimorphic males) remain in the form of 
the non-breeding phase and resemble those of the female; the 
abdomen becomes more or less broadened and may assume com¬ 
pletely the female form; the copulatory styles (first and second 
pleopods) are greatly reduced, and small pleopods may appear on 
the third to the fifth abdominal somites. In the most completely 
modified specimens only the reduced copulatory styles remain to 
show that they once were males. The very remarkable observation 
has been made that these completely modified males, in the rare 
cases when they recover sufficiently from the parasitic infection 
to regenerate a gonad, become perfect hermaphrodites, the gonad 
producing both spermatozoa and ova. 

Observations, as yet unpublished, made by A. Wollebaek, 
seem to indicate that certain deep-water Decapoda are normally 
hermaphrodite. 

Development. 

With some noteworthy exceptions to be mentioned below, the 
Decapoda pass through a more or less extensive metamorphosis 
after leaving the egg. The most complete series of changes occurs 
among the Penaeidea, some at least of which are hatched as free- 
swimming nauplii and have a larval history closely parallel to that 
of the Euphausiacea. 

In the Penaeidae the development was first made known 
by Fritz Muller, and further elucidated by Claus, Brooks, and 
Kishinouye. The Nauplius (Fig. 170, A), which has been hatched 
from the egg by the last-named of these authors, has a quite typical 
form. The pear-shaped or oval body is without a shell-fold and 
has two terminal setae posteriorly. The median eye is present and 
the three pairs of nauplius-limbs, the third pair of which are with¬ 
out any masticatory process. In the succeeding Metanauplius-stage 
four pairs of limb-rudiments are developed behind those already 
present^ the masticatory process appears on the third pair, the 
s^yvimming-branches of which begin to diminish, and a pair of 
ptipillae on the anterior margin represent the frontal organs,” 
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which persist through several of the later stages. The next stage 
observed is the Protozoea (Fig. 170, B), in which the seven pairs 
of limbs already indicated are well developed; the carapace covers 
the anterior part of the body; the abdomen, which has a furcate 
termination, is still unsegmented, but the six posterior thoracic 
somites are defined, though very short. The mandibular palp has 
quite disappeared (to reappear at a later stage), and the first and 
second thoracic appendages are biramous swimming-limbs. At this 
stjige the rudiments of the paired eyes begin to appear beneiith the 



carapace, there are three pairs of hepatic caeca, and the heart is 
developed, though as yet with only one pair of ostia. In a later 
Protozooa-stage (Pig. 171, A) the five anterior abdominal somites 
are indicated, the sixth being not yet marked off from the telson, 
and the rudiments of the third pair of thoracic limbs appear. In 
the following stage, to which the name of Zoea is given, the paired 
eyes become free from the carapace and are movable, the carapace 
begins to grow out into a median rostral spine, the third pair of 
thoracic limbs are biramous, and rudiments of the remaining five 
pairs are present. The first five pairs of abdominal appendages 
(Fig. 171, B) are present as very small buds, but the sixth pair 
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have already begun to outstrip these in order of development and 
are larger and bilobed. In a later Zoea-stage (Fig. 171, C) the 
sixth pair form with the furcate telson a well-marked tail-fan, but 
the first five pairs of abdominal limbs are stated to be temporarily 
suppressed, to reappear again at a later stage; a retrograde change 
is also observed in the peduncle of the antennule, which in the 
later Protozoea was divided into five segments but now becomes 



Later stageH of Fntaeus. A, older Protozoea-staj^e. B, underaurfhce of thorax and 
abdomen of aomewhat later stage with rudimentM of limba. C, Zoea-atage. D, Schizopod*stage. 
I, antennule ; 2, antenna; 3, mandible ; 4, niaxillula; 5, maxilla; I-VIIL thoracic appendagea; 
(IV-VIII), the posterior thoracic somites; oj-aj, i>Ieoi>ods; nropoas; nb, abaomen; $ii, 
endopodite; ex, exopfxliU^;/r, frontal scnseorgan; I, heiMtlc caeca; f, telson. (After 
ClauM, from Korschelt and Heider's Emltryology.) 


once more unsegmented. The five posterior pairs of thoracic 
limbs (legs), which in this stage are bilobed rudiments, develop in 
the succeeding Schizopod-Bt&ge (Fig. 171, D) (usually called the 
Mysis-stage) into biramous natatory limbs and take up the function 
of locomotion hitherto fulfilled chiefly by the antennae. The 
abdomen has now increased greatly in size as compared with the 
cephalothorax, and the first five pairs of abdominal appendages 
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begin to reappear. The various appendages now begin to assume 
the form which they have in the adult. The anteimules have a 
three-segmented peduncle, with two flagella as yet unsegmented. 
The endopodite and exopodite of the antenna become respectively 
flagellum and scale. The palp of the mandible begins to redevelop. 
In a later stage, which may be called post-larval^ the exopodites of 
the thoracic limbs become reduced and the abdominal appendages, 
now well developed, take on the function of swimming-organs. 

While it is tolerably certain that the general course of develop¬ 
ment in the Penaeidae is as described above, it is to be observed 
that as yet the complete series of larval forms has not been traced 
out in the case of any one species, and it is just possible that some 
of the changes stated to occur, e,g. the alleged temporary disappear- 

A d 



Metanauplius-fltaffes of Lcuri/ttr. A, just hatched; B, later stance. n\ anUnimle ; ff", 
antenna; d, shell-fold; nui, mandible; mf’, first maxilliped ; mr', nmxillula; mx", nuiMlla; 
<)/, labrum; j>, para^matha. (After Brooks, ft-om Korschelt and Heider’s Embryology.) 

ance of the first five abdominal appendages in the later Zoea-stage, 
may be due to confusing together in one series the larvae of 
’different species. In the closely related family of the Sergcstidae, 
however, Brooks has been able to trace out in considerable detail 
the life-history of a single species, Leucifei' ti/pvs. In this case the 
animal leaves the egg as a metanauplius (Fig. 172, A) with four 
pairs of limb-buds already visible behind the three pairs of 
nauplius-limbs. This is followed by a later metanauplius (Fig. 172, 
B) in which the shell-fold and the masticatory process of the 
mandible appear. The Protozoea (Fig. 173, A), with seven pairs 
of functional limbs, differs from that of Penaens chiefly in the 
different shape of the carapace, which has already the beginning 
of a rostrum, and in having only four of the six posterior thoracic 
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somites defined. The rudiments of the paired eyes appear in the 
later Protozoea-stage (Fig, 173, D), when also the seventh thoracic 



Pio. 178. 


Protozoca and Zoea stages of Leiidjtr. A, first Protozoea'Stage. B, maxillula of same. 
G, maxilla of same. I), later Protozoea-stage Dana). E, Zoea-stage. a\ antennule ; 

a", antenna; abg, uropods ; en, eiidopodite; ex, exite; h, heart; hepatic diverticula; rnd, 
mandible; mf-tnf'**, the three pairs of maxillipeds; wp'", somite of third maxillipeds; ituf, 
maxillula; mz", maxilla; o, paired eye; oc, nauplius-eye; ol, labrum; r, rostrum ; thl-th*, 
rudiments of fourth to seventh thoracic limbs fflrst four legs); fi-t*, fourth to seventh thoracic 
somites ; 1-C, abdominal somites. (After BrooKS, from Korschelt and Heider’s Kmiinjology.), 

somite (the eighth remains undeveloped in the adult Leucifer) and 
the first four abdominal somites appear. The Zoea>stage (Fig. 173, 
E) differs from that of Penaeus in the fact that the eyes are not 
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yet free from the carapace, and that the third thoracic limbs, like 
the four following pairs, only appear as bilobed rudiments. The 
uropods arc i)resent as rudiments, but the pleopods are not yet 
indicated. A Schizopod-stage (Fig. 174, A) follows, with movable 
paired eyes, with seven pairs of biramous thoracic appendages 
functioning as swimming-feet, and with well-developed tail-fan. 
Later stages (Fig. 174, B) show rudiments of the first five pleopods. 
A Mastigopus-^idi^Q (Fig. 174, C) intervenes before the assumption 
of the adult form. 

The larvae of Sergestes, though differing remarkably in appear¬ 
ance from those of Leucifer, conform closely to the same type of 
development. The youngest known larvae are Protozoeae (Fig. 
175, A), which differ from those of Leucifer in their compact 
form and in the possession of stalked eyes and of biramous third 
maxillipeds. The most characteristic feature, however, is the 
armature of the carapace. A rostrum, a median dorsal, and a pair 
of lateral spines are jiresent as in Leucifer^ but much stronger, 
and each bearing a double row of secondary spines. The Zoea 
(Elaphocaris of Dana) has this spine armature still more developed, 
and an additional pair of compound spines appear on either side 
of the rostrum. In the Schizopod-stage (known as Acanthosoma) 
(Fig. 175, B) the armature of the carapace is very much reduced. 
Before the adult stage is reached a Madigopns-%\AgQi intervenes, 
characterised by the temporary disappearance of the last two 
pairs of thoracic limbs, which are present alike in the Acanthosoma 
and in the adult animal. It is interesting to notice that in this 
character Leucifer represents a permanent Mastigopus-ioxm, 

In the remaining groups of Decapoda no case is known where 
the larva is hatched at a stage preceding the Zoea, though in some 
instances a larval cuticle, moulted soon after hatching, has been 
supposed to present characters of the Protozoea. 

Among the Caridea the earliest larval form is a Zoea in which 
the third thoracic appendages are already well developed. The 
posterior thoracic region is undeveloped, though the abdominal 
somites, with the exception of the last, are defined. The carapace 
has a rostrum and supra-orbital and antennal spines, but no further 
armature. In many cases the stage at hatching is still farther 
advanced, the paired eyes are stalked and movable, and one or more 
pairs of the posterior thoracic appendages are present as rudiments. 
In spite of the retarded development of the last five thoracic somites, 
it is noteworthy that the appendages appear in regular order from 
before backwards, with the exception of the uropods, which generally 
develop precociously. In the Schizopod-stage it is a very general 
but not universal character of the Caridean larva that it is with¬ 
out exopodites on the last thoracic feet. In many Caridea there 
is still further abbreviation, leading to complete suppression of the 
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larval stages, more especially among Arctic, abyssal, and freshwater 
forms. A specially interesting case is that of Palaemonetes varims, 



Fio. 174. 

TiSter stages otlAuclfer. A, younger Scliizopod'Stage. B, later 8c1ilzo]K)d-stitfe (I^ 
magnifledX C, Mastigopus-stage. a\ antennule; a’\ antenna; a5i*a&5, pleopoos; 
iiTopods; c, carapace; tir, antennal gland; en, flagellnni, er, scale, of antenna; md, mandible; 
m/, tirst and second maxilllpeds; mx', maxillula; tax", maxilla; o, paired eye: oe, nauplluso 

eye; d, labrum; r, rostrum; 1-6, abdominal somites. (After Brooks, flrom Korschelt and 
Haider’s Embryology.) 
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of which two races are known, the one found in Southern Europe 
being exclusively freshwater in habitat; the other, found in Britain 
and Northern Europe, inhabiting brackish or salt water. The 
former hatches at a stage whe?i all the limbs except the uropods 
are present, and the first two pairs of legs have exopodites. In 



Larval stages ot Sergeittes. A, Protozoea-, B, Schizopod-sta;'p(.4iYi»tf7io.vo»m). <»', antcnnule ; 
a", antenna; the three pairs of luaxillipwLs; wjt', maNilluIa ; mx'\ maxilla; o/, labruiu ; 

8dt maxillary gland. (After Claus, from Korschelt and Heider’s Kmbr!foi(>gtf.) 

the northern race all the ambulatory legs are rudimentary on 
hatching, and there are no abdominal limbs. 

None of the Astacura are known to possess a Zoea-stage. The 
Lobster (Homarus) is hatched in the Schizopod-stage (Fig. 176), 
with natatory exopodites on all the thoracic limbs, but without 
any abdominal appendages. In the further course of development 
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the uropods are the last to appear. In Nephrops (Fig. 177) the 
course of development is very similar, but the larvae are 
distinguished by the long spines of the abdominal somites and 

telson. The freshwater Cray¬ 
fishes have a direct develop¬ 
ment, the young on hatching 
resembling the adult in most 
points, but lacking the first 
and the last pairs of abdominal 
appendages. 

The Scyllaridea have a 
very peculiar and character¬ 
istic series of larval forms, 
which were long described as 
adults under the generic name 
Phyllosoma (Fig. 178). These 
larvae are remarkable for the 
large size to which some attain, 



Fio. 17C. 


JjRrvA of American Lobster (Homartia ameri- 

in Schizopod-stage. o', antennule; ^ ^ i ^ 

antenna; third maxilliped; the five and for their extremely flat- 

tened and leaf-like form and 


glassy transparency. The body 
is sharply divided into three regions. The first, which is covered 
by the oval carapace, includes the head and the first two thoracic 
somites. The remainder of the thorax forms a discoidal plate and 



Pio. 177. 

Late Bchizopod-stage of Nephropa norvegiena. a\ antennule; a", antenna; third 

maxilliped; the five pairs of legs; pt*, pleopods; r, rostrum. (After Bars, 

Konchelt and fielder’s Embryology.) 

is followed by the narrow and indistinctly segmented abdomen. 
The last two thoracic appendages are not developed in the newly 
hatched larva, but the four pairs in front of them are long and 
slender, with natatory exopodites. The first thoracic limbs are 
rudimentary (Palinurus) or absent {Scyllarus\ and the second pair 
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are uniramous. It will thus be seen that the Phyllosoma represents 
a modification of an early Schizopod-stage. 

A point of some interest in these forms is the occurrence of 
retrogressive changes in the course of development. Thus the 
antenna and the maxilla undergo a certain degree of degeneration 
before hatching, and the seventh and eighth thoracic and the 
abdominal somites, which are well defined in the embryo, become 
indistinct in the larva. 

The development of Thalassinidea is interesting on account of 
the points of resemblance which it shows with the Caridea. The 
earliest larva is a Zoea, which in some cases (Calliamssa and 
Calocaris) resembles that of Caridea in having the three maxillipeds 



Fu;. ITS. 


Phyllosonia-larva oiPalinurus, just before hatching, ad, abdomen ; L, hepatic caeca: II-VI, 
thoracic appendages (second and tliird maxillipedH and first three pairs of legs) ; 1, antennule ; 
2, antenna. (After Claus, hroni Korachelt and Heider's Embryology.) 

biramous and natatory; but in others ( Upogebia and Jtixea) only the 
first and second are present on hatching, the third becoming natatory 
only in the following Schizopod-stage, while the endopodite is still 
rudimentary, as in other Anomura. The existence of a Schizopod- 
stage, in which only the last two thoracic limbs are rudimentary 
and the uropods and rudiments of the pleopods are present, consti¬ 
tutes an important distinction from the other Anomura. The larvae 
of Jaxm (as Calliaxis) are of exceedingly peculiar form, having the 
cephalic region produced into a long " neck ” resembling at first 
sight that of Leucifer. To this larval type the name of IVadielifei' 
has been given. The remaining groups of the Anomura and the 
Brachyura differ from those just described in the suppression of the 
Schizopod-stage, the legs developing without exopodites in a 
Jl/(;fa^(^a-stage which follows the Zoea. In the Anomura the Zoea 
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(Fig. 179, A) possesses two pairs of maxillipeds, th^ third pair 
(Fig. 179, C) being present as rudiments. The carapace has its 
posterior border produced into two lateral spines (greatly elongated 
in Porcellam^ Fig. 180), and a long rostrum is present. In the 
next succeeding stage, the Metazoea (Fig. 179, B), the third 
maxilliped becomes biramous and natatory (a point of distinction 
from the Brachyuraii type), and the uniramous ambulatory limbs 
and the pleopods are developed as rudiments. 

The Brachyura, as a rule, are stated to hatch in the Zoea-stage 
(Fig. 181), but since rudiments of the posterior thoracic limbs are 



frequently present, it might be more correct to call the larva a 
Metazoea. Throughout the group a very characteristic form is 
given to the Zoea by the development of long spines on the 
carapace. As a rule, a rostrum, a median dorsal, and a pair of 
lateral spines are present. Of these, the dorsal spine (d.s) is 
the most constant; great importance was formerly attached to 
it as a characteristic of the Zoea-stage. In many Brachyura the 
larva when hatched is enclosed in a cuticle which is moulted shortly 
after batching, and this cuticle in many cases presents characters 
differing from those of the larva which escapes from it In 
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Carcinus maenaSy for instance, the first larval skin lacks the spines 
of the carapace, the antennae are larger 


and differently formed, the shape of 
the caudal fork and its spine armature 
are different from those of the succeed¬ 
ing stage, and the abdominal portion is 
not distinctly segmented. These char¬ 
acters have been supposed to indicate 
that we have here the last traces of a 
Protozoea-stage like that of the Pen- 
aeidea. 

The Metazoeal stages, which differ 
from those of the Anomura in the fact 
that the third maxilliped does not 
assume a natatory function, are suc¬ 
ceeded in nearly all cases by a Megalopa- 
stage (Fig. 182, A, B), in which all the 
appendages have assumed very much 
the form which they have in the adult, 
but the abdomen is large and usually 
carried extended, and the five pairs of 
pleopods are used for swimming. In 
some cases the Megalopa-stage is sup¬ 
pressed, the Metazoea being succeeded 
by a stage in which the animal has 
assumed the chief characters of the 
adult. 

Complete suppression of the meta¬ 
morphosis occurs in some (perhaps all) 
Potamonidae, and probably in some 
other freshwater and terrestrial Brachy- 
ura. In those Anomura which have 
become most completely terrestrial {Bir- 
gus and Coenobita) Borradaile has shown 
that the young are marine, and that 
hatching takes place at the Zoea-stage. 

Remarks on Habits, etc. 

The habits and habitats of the 
Decapoda are more varied, and have 
been much more studied, than in the 



Fm. 180 . 


case of any other croup of Crustacea. of Pot^iaya hmgU'omu 

opace Will not permit of allusion to pairs of maxllllp^s ; p, rudlmenu 
more than one or two of the more 
salient points. 
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Truly freshwater Decapods (apart from estuarine or brackish- 
water species which may penetrate into fresh water) are found 



among the Natantia in the 
family Atyidae and in severial 
genera of Palaemonidae; of 
the Reptantia, the Crayfishes 
of the families Astacidae and 
Parastacidae, the monotypic 
Aegleidae among the Ano- 
mura, and the Potamonidae 
(Thelphusidae) and numerous 
species of Grapsidae among 
the Bi-achyura, are also dwel¬ 
lers in fresh water. Some of 
these are more or less am¬ 
phibious in their habits, like 
many Potamonidae, and some 
Crayfishes are found burrow¬ 
ing in the earth far from 
streams or ponds, their bur¬ 
rows reaching down to the 
ground-water. The same is 
reported of the marine or 
brackish-water TJialassinu. 


Fio. 181 . 

First Zoea-stege (after the first moult) of Carol nun 
nutetuis. aiiteiinule ; n", antenna ; aM, alsloiiifii; 
rf.x, dorsal spine of carapace (tlie so-called *'Zoea’’- 
Hpine); /, furcate telson; md, mandible ; in.r', 
luia ; 7nj(f\ maxilla; r, rostrum ; f/d, first and 
second niaxilliperls, biramousand natatory ; 
rudiments of three following thoracic ap])endaKes. 
(After Fa.\on.) 


Truly terrestrial speciee 
are found among Paguridae 
{Birgus and Coenohita) and 
Brachyura (Gecarcinidae), 
and it is interesting to note 
that these are derived not 
from freshwater but from 


marine types, and all (except, possibly, some Gecarcinidae) passr 
their early stages in the sea. 

The Sergestidae belong to the plankton, occurring at the surface 
and descending to great depths. A few Brachyura (Planes and 
some other Grapsidae) lead a pelagic life, clinging to driftweed, 
floating timber, and the like. 

It is worthy of note that the deep-sea Decapods include the 
more primitive members of each of the chief subdivisions: the 
Aristeinae among the Penaeidea, the Hoplqphoridae among the 
Caridea, the Eryonidea among the Palinura, the Pylochelidae among 
the Paguridea, and the Homolodromiidae among the Brachyura. 

Parasitism and commensalism in varying degrees are common. 
The Paguridae alone, which live in the empty shells of Gasteropod 
molluscs, present a whole series of cases of commensal association 
with Sponges, Coelentera (Fig. 183), and Polycbaete worms > 
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Spongkola, Typton^ and Eicoiuixius live in sponges, many Pontoniinae 
and Pinnotheridae (as Aristotle knew) in the mantle-cavity of bivalve 
molluscs; members of the first-named family inhabit the pharyngeal 
cavity of Tunicates, and some Pinnotheridae are found in the 
“ respiratory trees ” of Holothurians and the rectum of sea-urchins. 
Many Decapods are constantly found among living corals, and the 
Hapalocarcinidae live in “galls” on the branches of corals. A 
very peculiar habit is that of some crabs of the genus Melia^ which 
carry in each cheliped a living Actinian and use it as a weapon. 



Fui. 18L>. 


Later statues of Crirct < 11(8 nif'emts. A, yoiin^; M^galopn. H, older Megalopa. C, post-larval 
stage, df dorsal spine of caramce ; r, rostrum (A after S|)ence Bate ; B and C after Brook. 
From Korschelt and Heider’s Kmbrycdogn.) 

Special interest attaches to the stridulating organs, found in 
many Decapoda, since their possession is presumptive evidence that 
the animals^ do have some power of hearing. A few Penaeidae, 
some Palinuridae, and a considerable number of Brachyura are now 
known to have stridulating organs in various parts of the body. 
That of Ocypoda^ shown in Fig. 184, is one of the few of which the 
sound-producing function has been demonstrated by observation of 
the living animals. It consists of a file-like series of ridges (a) on 
the inner surface of the propodite of one of the chelipeds, which can 
be rubbed up and down upon a sharp ridge {b) on the ischiopodite 
of the same appendage, producing a hissing sound, which probably 

20 
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serves to warn intruders from entering the burrows of these shore- 
living crabs. In the case of purely aquatic species, the function of 
these organs is less easy to understand. 

The range of size in Decapoda is greater than in any other 
group of Crustacea. Some Natantia do not exceed half an inch 
in length, one Pagurid is adult when 8 mm. long, a species of 
Porcellanid has a carapace measuring 3 mm. by 5 mm., and some 
Brachyura are no larger. The largest forms are found among the 



Fio. 1H3. 

Parapagurus pilosimonns (Faguridae), lodge«l in a colony of zoantharian polyiieK. 

(From Alcock, Nutunilist in Indian Seas.) 

Reptantia; some Palinuridae and Astacura reach one or even two 
feet in length and are bulky in proportion. The largest living 
Arthropod is the Japanese crab Macrochnra (or Kcbempferia) Kaempferiy 
of which the carapace may measure 15 inches in length, and the 
extended chelipeds of the male may span more than 10 feet. 


Palaeontology. 

Fossil remains of Decapods are not known with certainty from 
any Palaeozoic deposits. Many genera from the Devonian upwards 
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have indeed been described as belonging to this group, but in no 
case is enough known of their characters to enable more to be said 
than that they agree with the “ caridoid ” groups of the Malacostraca 
in the possession of a carapace and of a tail-fan. 

In the Mesozoic rocks many undoubted Decapods occur, includ¬ 
ing representatives of all the chief groups now living. Many 
genera of Penaeidea are found from the Jurassic, perhaps from 
the Triassic period onwards, some of the earliest even resembling 
closely the existing genus Peixaeus^ to which they have been referred. 
Aeger, from Triassic and Jurassic rocks, presents characters which 
suggest an affinity with the Stenopidea. True Caridea appear later, 
in the Upper Jurassic, some at least presenting primitive characters 
in the retention of exopodites on tlie ambulatory limbs. Fresh¬ 
water Caridea of doubtful affinities occur in the Miocene. The 
Eryonidea are especially interesting since the few existing deep- 


a 



Fio. 184. 


larger cheliped of (kfipodn macrocera^ from tli** inm*r side, showing the stridnlating 
mechanism, (i, tile-like series of ridges on propo<lit«‘; rnlge or scraper on ischiopoditc 
against which the ridges of the propo(lite can be rublKsi when the limb is Hexed. (From 
Alcock, ^utnnUist in IndUm Sean,) 

sea forms appear to be only the surviving remnants of what was in 
the Mesozoic period a dominant group. The genus Eritori (Fig. 185) 
appears in the Trias and persists until the earlier Cretaceous. The 
Glyphaeidae, a wholly extinct group having much the same range 
in time as have the fossil Eryonidae, have been supposed to stand in 
the direct line of descent of the Scyllaridea. True Scyllaridea occur 
probably in the Jurassic, certainly in the Cretaceous period. The 
existing genus LinuparuSy or a very close ally, dates back to the 
upper Chalk. Astacura are known from Jurassic and later deposits 
in considerable numbers. Ergma, from the Lias, and Uoploparia 
(Cretaceous and Tertiary) are well-known forms. 

The Anomura are almost unknown as fossils, except for some 
Thalassinidea referred to the existing genus Callianassa occurring 
from the Upper Jurassic onwards. The Brachyura, on the other 
hand, are well represented. The earliest forms present characters 
of the Dromiacea, and Are referred, for the most part, to the extinct 
family Prosoponidae, which Bouvier has shown to have close rela¬ 
tions with the most primitive of existing Brachyura, the Homolo- 
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dromiidae. One of the oldest, and at the same time one of the 
most completely known, is Palaeinachus (Woodward) from the 
Forest Marble (Lower Oolite), which has many generalised characters. 
Later forms belonging to Prosopon (v. Meyer) and other genera give 
evidence, according to Bonvier, of the divergence of a Homoline 
and of a Dynomeno-Dromiine line of descent leading to such forms as 



Eryon propinquus (from the JnrasMic rocks of ii^olenhofen), under-side. (After Oppel.) 

Homolopsis (Bell) and Dromiopsis (Reuss) from the Upper Cretaceous, 
and to the existing Homolidae, Dynomenidae, and Dromiidae. The 
remaining Brachyura have not yet yielded results of so much phylo 
genetic interest. The Oxystomata appear about the middle of the 
Cretaceous system and the Brachygnatha about the same time. In 
the Tertiary many Brachyurk are found, representing the chief 
existing types of the group. 
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Affinities and (M.assification. 

The resemblances between the lower Decapoda, especially the 
Penaeidea, and the Euphansiacea have ])een mentioned in dealing 
with the latter Order, and justify the alliance of the two Orders in 
the Division Eucarida. It may be mentioned that the exopodites 
of the thoracic legs, the absence of which still survives in text*books 
as distinguishing the Decapoda from the “ Schizopoda,” are at least 
as strongly developed in many Caridea (Hoplophoridae, etc.) (Fig. 
160, p. 270) as in Euphansiacea or Mysidacea. Coutiere has recently 
called attention to some curious resemblances between certain 
primitive Caridea and the Lophogastrid Mysidacea. These 
resemblances, however, by no means outweigh the important 
differences between the two groups, and may be either primitive 
characters derived from the common caridoid stock or convergences 
due to similarity of habits. 

The classification of. the Decapoda is a very difficult problem, 
and none of the schemes hitherto proposed can be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. The traditional classification of the group 
into the long-Uiled Macrura and short-tailed Brachyura was esUib- 
lished by Latreille in 1806; but the difficulty of defining these 
groups is shown by the varying limits which have been assigned to 
the intermediate group of Anomura established by Milne-Edwards 
in 1834. Boas, in 1880, was the first to make a radical departure 
from this system. He pointed out that the Brachyura and Anomura 
were only single branches of the Decapod stock, and by no means 
e(]ual in systematic value to the Macruia, which included several 
other branches not more closely connected with each other. In 
other words, just as in the classification of the Malacostraca as a 
whole, so within the Order Decapoda, the retention of the primitive 
“ caridoid facies ” does not necessarily imply close affinity between 
the groups exhibiting it. Boas proposed a division of the Order 
into the two primary groups of Natjintia and Keptantia as defined 
below. This division is undoubtedly a more natural one than those 
formerly employed, although it is hardly more easy to find constant 
and exclusive structural characters by which to define the sub-orders 
than it was in the case of the Macrura, Anomura, and Brachyura. 
A further difficulty is presented by the small group of Stenopidea, 
which combine, to some extent, the characters of Natantia and 
Keptantia, and may perhaps deserve separation as a third sub-order. 
Important modifications of Boas's scheme have been introduced by 
Ortmann and by Borradaile, and the classification of the last-named 
author has been adopted here, with some alterations, chiefly of a 
formal kind, as, on the whole, the most satisfactory yet proposed. 
Borradaile's chief innovations are the inclusion of the Thalassinidea, 
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formerly ranked with the Macrura, among the Anomura, the 
establishment of a group Brachygnatha, opposed to the Dromiacea 
and Oxystomata among the Brachyura, and the abandonment of the 
old divisions Cyclometopa and Catometopa among the families 
which he unites as Brachyrhyncha. These changes appear to be 
quite justified on morphological grounds, and to conduce to clearness 
in the delimitation of the groups. Much work remains to be done, 
however, in readjusting the subdivisions of the smaller groups, and, 
in particuLar, the classification of the Caridea is still in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Although abandoned as a systematic category, the name Macrura 
may still be used (as it has been above) as a convenient descriptive 
term for those Decapoda which retain more or less the caridoid 
facies, that is to say, the Natantia with the Palinura and Astacura 
among the Reptantia. 

With regard to many of the generic names mentioned below, it 
is necessary to warn the student that recent “ reforms ” of nomen¬ 
clature have resulted in lamentable confusion, more especially in 
the naming of long-known and familiar Decapoda, and it is not safe 
to assume that when an author mentions Astacm or “ Crangon ” 
he is referring to the genera including the common Crayfish and 
the edible Shrimp. 

Ordkr Decapoda, Latreille (1802). 

Sub-Order 1. Natantia, Boas (1880). 

Body almost always laterally compressed ; rostrum usually com2)res8eJ 
and serrated ; first abdominal somite not much smaller than the rest; 
antennules generally with stylocerite ; antennal scale generally large and 
lamellar ; legs usually slender, except sometimes a stout chelate limb or 
pair, which may be any one of the first three pairs, with basipodite and 
ischiopodite very rarely coalesced and with only one fixed point in the 
carpo-propodal articulation (with some doubtful exceptions), sometimes 
with exopodites, podobranchiae hardly ever present on the first three 
and never on the last two pairs ; male genital apertures in articular 
membrane ; pleopods always present in full number, w'ell developed, used 
for swimming. 

Tribe 1. Penaeidea. 

Pleura of second abdominal somite not overlai>ping tliose in front; 
antennae generally with stylocerite; mandibular palps straight; first 
maxillipeds without expansion at base of exopodite, endopodite long ; 
second maxillipeds with terminal segments normal; third maxillipeds 
with seven segments ; third legs chelate (except when legs are much 
reduced), not stouter tlian first pair ; first pleopods of male with petasmn ; 
gills dendrobranchiate. 

Family Penabidae. Sub-Family Cerataspinae. Cerataij^iSf Gray. 
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Sub-Family ARtsTEiNAE. Aristeiis^ Duvernoy (Fig. 168, p. 289); 
Benthesicymus^ Spence Bate. Sub-Family Sicyoninae. Sicyonia, II. 
Milne-Edwardf*. Sub-Family Penaeinae. Penaeua^ Fabricius ; Solenocera, 
Lucas. Family Sergestidae. Sub-Family Sergestinae. Scrgestea, H, 
Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Leuciferinae. Leucifer, H. Milne-Edwards 
Lucifer^ J. V. Thompson). [Sub-Family Amphtoninae. Amj)hio7i, 
H. Milne-Ed wards. (The validity and the systematic place of this genus 
are still doubtful.)] 


Tribe 2. Caridea. 

Pleura of second abdominal somite overla])ping those in front; 
antennae generally with stylocerite; mandibular palp, if present, straight; 
first maxillipeds with expansion at base of exopodite, (mdopodite short ; 
second maxillipeds usjially with last segment articulating laterally with 
preceding ; third maxillipeds with four to six segments ; tliird leg.s never 
chelate ; first pleopods of male without petasma ; gills ])hyllobranchiate. 

Family Pasiphaeidae. Pasiphaea^ Savigny ; Paatlujrncarisy Wood- 
Mason (Fig. 160, p. 270). Family Brksiliidae. Breftilia, Caiman. 
Family Hoplophoridae (Acanthephyridak). Hoplophorv.^, II. Milne- 
Ed wards; Acanthephyra, A. Milne-Ed wards. Family Xkmatocarcinidae. 
Nematocarctti uSj A. Milne-Ed wards. Faiiiily Atyidae. Atyrt^ Leacli ; 
Garidina^ H. Milne-Edwards ; Livuwcaridina, Caiman. Family Stvlo- 
DACTYLiiAE. Stylodactylics, A. Milne-Edwards. Family Psalidopodioae. 
PsalidopuSy Wood-Mason and Alcock (Fig. 163, ]>. 272). Family 
Pandalidae. Sub-Family Pandalinae. Pavdaln.^ Leach ; Hderocarpus, 
A. Milne-Edwards (Fig. 148, p. 259) ; Pa7uhdma, Caiman. Sub-Family 
Thalassocarinae. Thalassoraiis, Stimpson. Family Alpheidaf:. 
Alpheus, Fabricius ; Atha7\a.% Leacb. Family Hippoi.ytidae. Uippohfti\ 
Leach (=Virbtus, Stimpson); Spiro7itocariSf Spence Bate; Lafrenfetiy 
Stimpson. Family Rhynchocinetidae. Ehy7ichucinetes, H. Milm- 
Edwards. Family Palaemonidae. Sub-Family Patjvemoninae. 
Palaemoriy Fabricius; Palo/einoneten^y Heller; Leandei', Desmarest. Sub- 
Family PoNTONiiNAE, Po7ito77ia^ Latrcille ; TyptoHy Costa. Sub-Family 
Hymenocerinae. Hy7mnocera, Latreille. Family Gnathophym.idab. 
Gnathophyllurriy Latreille. Family Processidae. Processa, Leach {XilcUy 
Risso). Family Qlyphocrangonidae. Olyphocranyony A. Milne-Edwards. 
Family Crangonidae. CraTtgoii, Fabricius ; Paracrtwgmiy Dana. 


Tribe 3. Stenopidea. 

Pleura of second abdominal somite not overlapping those in front; 
antennae without stylocerite ; mandibular palp curved inwards; first 
maxillipeds without expansion at base of exopodite, eiidopodite short ; 
second maxillipeds with terminal segments normal ; third maxillipeds 
with seven segments; third Jegs chelate, one or both much longer and 
stouter than first two pairs ; first pleopods of male without petasma ; 
gills trichobranchiate. 

Family Stbnopidab. Stenopas^ Latreille ; Spongicoloy de Haan. 
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Sub-Order 2 . Reptantia, Boas (1880). 

Body not compressed, often depressed; rostrum often absent, depressed 
if present; first abdominal somite distinctly smaller than the rest; 
antennules without stylocerite; antennal scale generally small or absent; 
legs strong, the first pair usually, the others never, stouter than their 
fellows, basipodite and ischiopodite almost always coalesced in the first 
pair, generally also in the others, two fixed points in the carpo-propodal 
articulation, exopodites never present, podobranchiae often on some of 
the first four pairs ; male genital apertures on coxopodites or on sternum ; 
pleopods often reduced or absent, not used for swimming. 

Section 1. Palin uu a. 

Abdomen extended, well-armoured, with well-developed pleura and 
broad tail-fan; carapace fused at sides with epistome ; rostrum generally 
small or absent; exopodites of maxillij»eds with Hagella directed forwards ; 
third legs like the first, chelate or simple ; appendix interna present on 
some pleopods, at least in female ; exopodites of iiropods not distinctly 
segmented ; branchiae numerous. 

Tribe 1. Eryonidka. 

Antennae with exopodite, first segment not fused with epistome ; first 
four pairs or all the legs chelate ; first pleopods present. 

Family Eryonidae. PohjcMeSy Heller ; Tentacheles, Spence Bate 
(Fig. 162, p. 271); Eryon, Desmarest (F'ossil) (Fig. 185, p. 308). 

Tribe 2. Scyllaridea. 

Antennae without exopodite, first segment fused with epistome; 
none of the legs chelate except sometimes the last pair in the female; 
first pleopods absent. 

Family Palinuridae. PalinuniSj Fabricius ; LinuparuSy White ; 
Palinurellus, von Martens. Family Scyllaridae. iicyllarus^ Fabricius; 
Ibacus, Leach ; Thenus, Leach. 

Section 2. Abtagura. 

Abdomen as in Palinura ; carapace not fused at sides with epistome ; 
rostrum well developed ; exopodites of maxillipeds as in Palinura; first 
three pairs of legs chelate ; no appendix interna on pleopods ; exopodites 
of Iiropods divided by a suture ; branchiae numerous 

Tribe Nephropsidea. 

Family Nephropsidae. NephropSy Leach ; Nephropsisy Wood-Mason 
(Fig. 161, p. 270); HomaruSy H. Milne-Edwards. Family Parastacidae. 
Parastacusy Huxley ; ParanephropSy White. Family Astacidae. Aatacuny 
Fabricius (PotamobiiiSy Samouelle); CamharuSy Erichson. 
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Section 3. Anomura. 

Abdomen rarely as in Palinura, generally soft, or bent upon itself, 
pleura generally small or absent, tail-fan often reduced ; carapace not 
fused with epistome; exopodites of niaxillipeds with flagella, when 
present, bent inwards ; third legs unlike the first, never chelate ; ap¬ 
pendix interna sometimes present; uropods rarely absent; exopodites 
sometimes segmented \ branchiae few. 

Tribe 1. Galatheidea. 

Abdomen bent upon itself, symmetrical; body depressed; rostrum 
often well developed ; first legs chelate; tail-fan well developed. 

Family Aegleidae. Aeglea^ Leach. Family Uroptychidae. Urop~ 
iychiis, Henderson ; Chirostyhis^ Ortmann. Family Galathbidae. Sub- 
Family Galatheinae. Galathea^ Fabricius; Miinida, Leach (Fig. 150, 
]». 260). Sub-Family Munidopsinae. Munidopsi.^ Whiteaxes. Family 
PoRCELLANiDAE. Porcellana, Leach ; Petrolisthes^ Stimpson. 

Tribe 2. Thalassinidea. 

Abdomen extended, symmetrical; body compressed ; rostrum some¬ 
times well developed ; first legs chelate, rarely sub-chelate; tail-fan well 
developed. 

Family Axiidab. Axiusy Leach (including EiconaxiuSy Spence Bate, 
andAlcock (Fig. 149, p. 260), as subgenera); Calocaris, Bell. 
Family Laomediidae. Laomediay de Haan; Jaxeay Nardo. Family 
Callianassidae. Sub-Family Callianassinae. Callianassay Leach; 
Callianideuy H. Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Upogebiinae. Upogebixiy 
Leach (= Gebiay Leach). Family Thalassinidae. Thalassinay Latreille. 

Tribe 3. Paguridea, 

Abdomen nearly always asymmetrical, either soft and twisted or bent 
under thorax ; rostrum generally small or absent; first legs chelate ; tail- 
fan not typical, uropods (when present) adapted for holding the body 
into hollow objects. 

Family Pylochelidae. PyhcheleSy A. Milne-Edwards (Fig. 151, 
]). 261). Family Paquridae. Sub-Family Pagurinae. Pagurusy 
Fabricius ; ClibanariuHy Dana. Sub-Family Eupagurinae. EupagiiruSy 
Brandt; Spiropagurusy Stimpson ; ParapagurtiSy S. I. Smith (Fig. 183, 
p. 306). Family Coenobitidae. Coenohitay Latreille; Birgiis, Leach 
(Fig. 152, p. 262). Family Lithodidae. Sub-Family Lithodinae. 
LithodeSy Latreille ; Neolithodes, Milne-Edwards and Bouvier (Fig. 153, 
p. 262). Sub-Family Hapalogastrinae. Hapalogastery Brandt 

Tribe 4. Hippidea. 

Abdomen bent under thorax, symmetrical; rostrum small or absent; 
first legs styliform or sub-chelate ; tail-fan not adapted for swimming. 
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Family Albuneidas. Albuma^ Fabricius. Family Hippidae. 
Hippa^ Fabricius ; Remipety Latreille. 

Section 4. Brachyura. 

Abdomen small, symmetrical, bent under thorax, tail-fan not 
developed ; carapace fused with epistome at sides and nearly always in 
the middle ; exopodites of maxillipeds with flagella, when present, bent 
inwards ; first legs always, third legs never, chelate ; no appendix interna 
oil pleopods; uropods rarely present, never biramous ; branchiae gener¬ 
ally few. 

Tribe 1. Dromiacea. 

Last pair of legs modified, dorsal in position ; female openings on 
coxopodites; first pleopods present in female; branchiae sometimes 
numerous ; mouth-frame quadrate. 

Scb-Tribk 1, Dbomiidea. 

Sternum of female with longitudinal grooves ; vestiges of uropods 
usually present; branchiae 14-20 on each side ; eyes completely sheltered 
by orbits ; no linea homolica on carapace. 

Family Homolodromiidak. Hmmlodromiay A. Milne-Edwards. 
Family Dromiidae. Dromiay Fabricius. Family Dynomenidae. 
DynomenBy Latreille. 

Sub-Thibe 2. Homolidea. 

Sternum of female without longitudinal grooves; no uropods; 
branchiae 8-14 on each side ; eyes not completely sheltered by orbits ; 
linea homolica usually present on carapace. 

Family Homolidae. Hoimkiy Leach. Family Latreilliidae. 
Latreilliay Roux. 


Tribe 2. Oxystomata. 

Last pair of legs normal or modified ; female openings generally on 
sternum ; first pleopods wanting in female ; branchiae few ; mouth-frame 
triangular, produced forwards over epistome. 

Family Dorippidae. DoHppey Fabricius ; Ethusay Roux; Cyclodorippey 
A. Milne-Edwards. Family Raninidae. Raninay Lamarck. Family 
Calappidae, Sub-Family Calappinak. Calappa, Fabricius. Sub- 
Family Orithyinae. Orithyciy Fabricius. Sub-Family Matutinae. 
Matutay Fabricius. Family Leucosiidae. Sub-Family Lrucosiinae. 
Leucosiay Fabricius ; Ebaliay Leach. Sub-Family Iliinae. Iliay Leach. 


Tribe 3. Brachyonatha. 

Last pair of legs normal, rarely reduced or dorsal in position ; female 
openings on sternum ; first pleopods wanting in female ; branchiae few; 
inoiitli-frame quadrate. 
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Sub-Tribe 1. Brachyrhyncha. 

Body not narrowed in front; rostrum reduced or wanting ; orbits well 
formed. 

Family Corystidae. Corystes, Latreille. Family Portdnidae. 
Sub-Family Carcininae. CarcintiSf Leach (Carcinides^ Bathbun). Sub- 
Family PoRTUMNiNAE. Portumnus^ Leach. Sub-Family Catoptrinae. 
Caioptrm^ A. Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Carupinae. Carupa, Dana. 
Sub-Family Pcjrtuninae. Portunus^ Fabricius. Sub-Family Caphyrinae. 
Caphyraj Guerin. Sub-Family Thalamitinae. Thalamita^ Latreille. 
Sub-Family Podophthalminab. PodojMialmuSy Lamarck. Family 
PoTAMONiDAK. Sub-Family Deckeniinae. Deckenia^ Hilgendorf. Sub- 
Family Psecdothki.phusinae. Psendothelphusay Saussure. Sub-Family 
Potamoninak. Potamon, Savigny (= Tkelphusa, Latreille). Sub-Family 
Trichodactvlinak. TrichodnctyliiSy Latreille. Family Atelecycijdae. 
Sub-Family Acanthocycltnae. Acanthocyclus^ Milne-Edwards and Lucas. 
Sub-Family Thiinae. T/ua, Leach. Sub-Family Atelecvclinae. Atele- 
cyclus, H. Milne-Edwards. Family Cancridae. Sub-Family Cancrinak. 
Cancer^ Linnaeus. Sub-Family Pirimelinae. Pirimela^ Leach. Family 
Xanthidak. Sub-Family Xanthinae. Xanthoy Leach. Sub-Family 
Carpiliinae. Varpilius, Leach. Sub-Family Etisinae. Etisu.% H. 
Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Mexippinak. Mejiippe^ de Hoan. Sub- 
Family OziiNAE. H. Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Eriphiinar 

Kriphia^ Latreille. Sub-Family Trapeziixae. Trapezia, Latreille. 
Family Gonoplacioar Sub-Family Rhizopinae.. Rhizopa, Stimpson. 
Sub-Family Prionoplactnae. Prionoplar, H. Milne-Edwards. Sub- 
Family Gonoplacinae. Gonoplax, Leach. Sub-Family Carcinoplacinae. 
Carcinoplax, H. Milne-Edwards. Sub-Family Hexapodixae. Hexapus, 
deHaan. Family Pinnothertdae. Sub-Family Pinnotherinae. Pinno¬ 
theres, Latreille, Sub-Family Pinnothereliinae. Pinnotherelia, Milne- 
Edwards and Lucas. Sub-Family Xknophthalmixae. Xtnophthalmus, 
White. Sub-Family Asthenounathinae. Asthenognathus, Stimpson. 
Family Ptenoplacidae. Ptenoplax, Alcock and Anderson. Family 
Palicidae. Pa/icws, Philippi ( = Cj/Twopo/m, Roux). Family Grapsidak. 
Sub-Family Plaousiinae. Plagmia, Latreille. Sub-Family Sesar- 
minae. Sesarma, Say. Sub-Family Grapsin.ae. Grapsus, Lamarck ; 
Planes, Bowdich (— Nautilograpsas, H. Milne-Edwards). Sub-Family 
Varitninae. Varuna, H. Milne-Edwards. Family Gecarcixidae. 
Oecarcimis, Leach ; Cardisoma, Latreille. Family Ocyix)didae. Sub- 
Family Macrophthalminae. Macrophthalm'os, Latreille. Sub-Family 
OcYPODiNAE. Ocypoda, Fabricius (Fig. 155, p. 264); Gelasimm, haireiWe, 
Sub-Family Myctirinae. Myctiris, Latreille. Family Hapalocar- 
ciNiDAE. Hapalocarcinns, Stimpson. 

Sub-Tribe 2. O-xyrhyxcha. 

Body narrowed in front ; rostrum usually distinct ; orbits generally 
incomplete. 
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Family Uymenosomidab Hymeno&tynia^ Desiiiarest. Family Maiidae. 
Sub-Family Inachixae. InachuSy Fabricius; Macrocheirdy tie Haan ; 
Macrapoditty Leach. Sub-Family Acanthokychinae. AcanthonyXy 
Latreille. Sub-Family Pisinae. Pm, Leach ; Hyasy Leach. Sub-Family 
Maiinae. Mata, Lamarck (= Mamaidy Stebbing); PericerUy Latreille ; 
MithraXy Leach. Family Parthenopidae. Sub-Family Parthenopinae. 
Parthenopcy Fabricius; Larnhrusy Leach. Sub-Family xtiuMEDONiNAB. 
EumedonuSy H. Milne-Etlwards. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE STOMATOrODA 

Division Hoplocarida. 

Order Stomatopoda, Latreille (1817). 

For a definition of the Division Hoplocarida, see p. 149. 

Historical ,—The common and conspicuous Squilla mantis of the 
Mediterranean can hardly have escaped notice in antiquity, and it 
is surprising that it cannot be identified with certainty among the 
Crustacea mentioned by Aristotle. It was described by Kondelet 
(1555) under the generic name which it still bears. The group 
Stomatopoda, as defined by Latreille in 1817, had practically the 
limits now assigned to it, though some larvae were admitted to 
generic rank along with the adults. By H. Milne-Edwards the group 
was extended to include not only the “ Schizopoda,” but also some 
larval and adult Decapods {Phyllosorm, LeucifeVy etc.). Restricted 
by subsequent writers to the single family Squillidae, the Order has 
generally been ranked along with Schizopodaand Decapoda in 
the group Podophthalma, though Huxley and, later, Grobben have 
pointed out the great differences separating the Stomatopoda from 
the other stalk-eyed groups. 

The first deUiils as to the larval metamorphosis of the Order 
were given by F, Muller (1862-64). Claus, in a remarkable memoir 
(1871), traced out several developmental series. Later workers, 
especially Brooks (1886) and Hansen (1895), have succeeded in 
referring many larvae to the various genera and species of adults. 
It is to be noted, however, as Hansen has pointed out, that the 
number of specific forms among the larvae exceeds that of the 
known adult species. 

Morphology. 

The general appearance of the Stomatopoda is highly chanicter- 
istic and very constant throughout the group. Its most striking 
features are due to the great development of the abdominal region 
and its appendages, the small size of the carapace, and the large 
and peculiarly formed raptorial limbs. 
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The body (Fig. 186) is more or less flattened dorso-ventrally. 
The carapace is fused dorsally with at least two of the thoracic 
somites, two others are represented by indistinct vestiges over¬ 
lapped by its hinder edge, while the last four are free and com¬ 
pletely developed. The lateral wings of the carapace project more 
or less horizontally, roofing over on each side a widely open channel 



Fio. 180. 

SquiUa mantis, male, from the side, a', antennule ; a", antenna ; }>, penis; sc, scale or 
exopodite of antenna; t/ii, th^, tii*st, second, and last thoracic appendages. 


within which lie the epipodites of the anterior thoracic appendages, 
and which corresponds to the branchial cavity of other forms. 
Anteriorly the carapace does not extend to the front of the head 
(Fig. 187), leaving uncovered two movably articulated segments. 



Fio. 187. 

Anterior part of body of Squilla mantii , from above, a', antennule; a '\ antenna; a . 8 , 
aatennular segment of head ; c, carapace; o.s, ophthalmic segment of head; r, rostral plate; 
ae, scale or exopodite of antenna. 


which carry respectively the eyes and the antennules, and which 
are commonly regarded as representing the ocular {o,s) and 
antennular (a.8) somites. A small rostral plate (r), movably 
articulated with the front edge of the carapace, overlies the 
antennular segment. 

That part of the head lying between the point of attachment of 
the antennae and that of the mandibles is much elongated, forming 
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a narrow “ neck,’’ which, except for the lateral wings of the carapace 
projecting on either side, recalls the similarly formed “neck” of 
Leucifer and of the Trachelifer-Xoxydi of Jaxea, The anterior thoracic 
somites are much abbreviated and crowded together. The first and 
second are apparently not distinct from the carapace in the adult. 
The third and. fourth are at most represented dorsally by small 
sclerites overlapped by the hinder part of the carapace. The 
fifth and succeeding thoracic somites are complete, and movably 
articulated. The abdominal somites often increase in width 
posteriorly, and their horizontally extended pleural plates may 
become greatly expanded in certain species. 

The telson (Fig. 188, t) is very broad and its posterior margin 
is generally cut into sharp teeth; it is firmly united to the preced¬ 
ing somite in certain species of Gomdmtylv^ (Protosquilla, Brooks). 



¥ui. 188, 

CiUKlal fun of mitntis, npi)«»r surface. cuclopodite ; ex, exof) 0 (iite ; 

/), process from peduncle of uropod ; t, telsou. 


The surface of the carapace and of the body-somites is often 
ornamented with longitudinal keels, and the telson is always more 
or less elaborately sculptured. 

Appendages, —The antenmhs (Fig. 187, d) have an elongated 
peduncle of three segments, which bears three comparatively short 
flagella. Of these, the two on the outer side spring from a 
common stalk which is unsegmented; the inner flagellum is also 
unsegmented for a short distance from its base. 

The antennae (Fig. 187, a") have a protopodite of two segments, 
a large exopodite, and a comparatively feeble endopodite. The 
exopodite consists of a small basal segment and an oval mem¬ 
branous scale (sc) with setose margins; the endopodite has two 
elongated proximal segments and a short flagellum. 

The mandibles (Fig. 189, A) carry a slender palp of three 
segments. The oral edge is crescentic and strongly serrate, its 
two cornua corresponding respectively to the incisor and molar 
processes of other Malacostraca. The proximal cornu projects 
upwards into the cavity of the mouth. 

The maxillulae (Fig. 189, B) have two endites, the distal 

2k 
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one terminating in a strong curved spine. A vestigial palp is 
present (p). 

The inaxillae (Fig. 189, C) have a peculiar and characteristic 
form which cannot be closely compared with that of the corre¬ 
sponding appendage in other Malacostraca. They appear to consist 
of four segments, of which the first and second are indistinctly 
separated. 

The first five pairs of thoracic appendages are similar in structure 
and are commonly called maxillipeds, though, as they possess no 
endites or other adaptations for mastication, the name is hardly 
appropriate. Each consists of only six segments (there is no 
evidence to show how these are related to the seven segments 
commonly recognised in other Malacostraca) and terminates in a 



prehensile “hand” or sub-chela; there are no exopodites, but 
epipodites (Fig. 190, A, ep) are present on all five pairs in the 
form of discoid meral^ranous plates or vesicles attached to the 
basal segment by a narrow neck. The first pair of limbs (Fig. 190, 
A) are long and slender and the terminal segment is minute; the 
second pair are very massive, forming powerful weapons (Fig. 186, 
tlfi ); the third, fourth, and fifth pairs resemble each other and are 
less powerful. In each case the terminal segment is flexed upon 
the preceding one in such a way that its point is directed forwards, 
an arrangement which recalls the peculiar inverted chela of the 
Amphipod Tmchizostorm, The last three j>airs of thoracic limbs 
(Fig. 186, tifi) are slender, biramous, and without epipodites. The 
protopodite is very distinctly composed of three segments, of which 
the second is elongated. The inner (and anterior) of the two 
rami is the stouter and consists of two segments; the outer is 
slender and unjointed. According to Claus, the development of 
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the limb shows the outer branch to be the endopodite and the 
inner the exopodite, the relative positions of the two being reversed 
in the course of development. 

The pleopods (Fig. 190, B, C) are remarkable in carrying the 
branchial apparatus. The broad and flattened protopodite has 
articulated with it at some distance from each other the endopodite 
and exopodite, each of which is lamellar and membranous and is 
obscurely divided into two segments. From the inner edge of the 
endopodite springs a short appendix interna (i\ bearing a group 
of coupling-hooks. The branchiae {hr) consist of a main stem 
springing from the anterior face of the exopodite near its base, 
extending horizontally inwards, and carrying on its lower edge a 





Fio. VM). 

A, llr«t thoracic nppendan« of .s</«fHa vuiutis, 13, spcomi jilpopod, sliowiny: tlie bruncliial 
appendage. C, the same, atti*r removal of the branchial lihuiients. t>r, biuncliial aijpeiulage ; 
ea, eiidoixKlite ; ep, epipo<lit<f; ex, exoiKxJite ; /, apiiemlix interna. 


series of tufts of ramified branchial filaments. In the female all 
the pleopods are similar, but in the male the first pair have the 
endopodite modified. 

The uropods form, with the telson, a broad tail-fan (Fig. 188). 
The short protopodite runs out into a flattened plate (;>) lying 
between and below the rami, divided distally into two sharp teeth. 
The exopodite is distinctly divided into two segments. 

Alimentary System ,—The stomach is large and thiii-wallcd and 
is divided into two chambers. Its armature is slightly developed 
as compared with that of most Decapods. The anterior or canliac 
chamber is large and extends in front of the mouth as far as the 
base of the rostrum. In its posterior wall lie two pairs of rod-like 
sclerites, the upper pair articulating with an unpaired plate which 
forms the floor of the smaller pyloric chamber and projects as a 
median keel into its cavity. The intestine is very narrow, but 
expands somewhat at about the fifth abdominal somite to form the 
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rectum. A pair of glandular sacs lying in the telson on either side 
of the anus have been observed in the larva and perhaps open into 
the rectum. It is not known whether they persist in the adult. 

The digestive gland is very voluminous. It forms a compact 
mass of glandular tissue closely investing the intestine throughout 
the whole of its length and sending out on each side a series of 
diverticula segmentally arranged corresponding to the last three 
thoracic and the abdominal somites, and it finally terminates in a 
series of ramifying processes, which radiate throughout the telson 
and even penetrate into the peduncles of the uropods. It was 
formerly stated that this gland originated as a series of segmentally 
arranged diverticula from the alimentary canal, and that it com¬ 
municated with the intestine by a series of apertures on each side 
throughout its whole length. It appears, however, that this is not 
the case, but that the gland-follicles open into a pair of longitudinal 
ducts which unite to enter the dorsal part of the pyloric chamber 
of the stomach. 

Circulatory System .—^The Stomatopoda are unique among the 
Eumalacostraca in possessing an elongated tubular heart extending 
through nearly the whole length of the thoracic and abdominal 
regions, and provided with numerous segmentally arranged pairs of 
ostia. 

The details of the circulatory system have been most fully made 
out in the later larval stages by Claus, but the older accounts of the 
adult by Audouin and Milne-Edwards and by Duvernoy, though 
incomplete, show that no very profound changes occur in the adult. 
The anterior part of the tubular heart, lying in the maxillary region, 
is dilated, and its dorsal wall is perforated by a pair of large ostia. 
Anteriorly, it gives off a median aorta which sends branches to 
brain, eyes, antennules, and antennae, and a pair of antero-lateral 
arteries to the carapace and viscera. Behind the region of the first 
thoracic appendages the heart is of uniform diameter, and bears 
twelve pairs of ostia and fourteen pairs of lateral arteries arranged 
for the most part in correspondence with the segmentation of the 
body. Posteriorly the heart is continued into a short caudal aorta 
running into the telson. 

From one of the lateral arteries of the first pair there originates 
an unpaired arteria descendens, which pierces the ventral ganglionic 
mass between the first and second thoracic ganglia, to communicate 
with a subneural arterj'' which underlies the nerve-cord throughout 
its whole length. This subneural artery further communicates 
with the heart by means of its lateral branches, which anastomose 
in the various somites, sometimes on one side, sometimes on both, 
with branches of the lateral arteries. Capillary networks of great 
complexity are formed in the brain and in the ventral ganglia. A 
point of some interest is the unsymmetrical origin of the arteries 
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which supply the rostrum and the dorsal Zoea ^-spine of the larval 
carapace. 

The blood from the respiratory appendages of the pleopods 
passes to the pericardium by a series of afferent canals in the 
abdomen. 

Excreiwy System ,—It is stated by Kowalevsky that the maxillary 
gland is well developed in the Stomatopoda, but no details as to its 
structure appear to have been published. A papilla on the posterior 
surface of the maxilla in Squilla mantis (Fig. 189, C, 0 ) bears a 
minute terminal pore which may be the aperture of the duct of 
this gland. 

Nervous System. —The oesophageal connectives are elongated, 
and a postoral antennal commissure is present. The first eight 
pairs of ganglia in the ventral chain are coalesced, but the remain¬ 
ing nine are widely separated. 

Sense-Organs. —The paired eyes are always set on movable 
})eduncles and vary greatly in size in the diflerent species. The 
nauplius-eye, often present in the larvae, does not appear to have 
been found in the adult. Sensory filaments are developed on the 
outer branch of the external flagellum of the anteruuiles. 

Rejn'oductive System. —The testes lie in the abdomen and have 
the form of fine convoluted tubes uniting posteriorly in an unpaired 
piece which lies in the telson and passing anteriorly into the vasa 
deferentia. Each vas deferens opens to the exterior at the end of 
a long penis springing from the inner side of the proximal segment 
of the last thoracic appendage, and differing from the corresponding 
organs of other Malacostraca not only in its great length but also in 
the fact that it is more or less strongly chitinised and is divided by 
a movable articulation about the middle of its length, In the 
posterior thoracic somites lie a pair of convoluted tubular glands 
which in their form and disposition have a remarkable similarity to 
the testes, being united anteriorly by a short unpaired piece and 
continued posteriorly into ducts which traverse the penes along¬ 
side of the vasa deferentia and open beside them at the tip. These 
glands and their ducts never contain .spermatozoa and their function 
is unknown. The spermatozoa are spherical in form, without pro¬ 
cesses of any kind, and appear to be simple nucleated cells. 

The ovaries are, in the mature female, very voluminous and 
closely approximated, so that they appear to form a single-lobed 
mass which extends through the abdomen and as far forward as the 
hinder limit of the carapace. In reality the two ovaries are only 
united, as is the case with the testes, by an unpaired portion lying 
in the telson. The oviducts open near the middle line on the 
sternal surface of the sixth thoracic somite, together with a small 
pocket-like invagination of the integument which functions as a 
receptaculum seminis. On the venti*al surface of each of the three 
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last thoracic somites of the female lies a glandular mass, sending 
numerous fine ducts to the exterior. This is in all probability to 
be regarded as a cement-gland. 

The eggs are of very small size, and are agglutinated together 
into a cake-like mass which either lies free in the burrow inhabited 
by the female or is carried by means of the last three |)airs of 
chelate feet. 


Development. 

Little is known of the embryonic development of the Stomato- 
poda, but their later history is extremely remarkable, on account 
of the prolonged larval life, the complicated metamorphosis, and 
the fact that the larval forms of the various species differ from each 
other more widely than do the adults. The later stages, which 
may reach a great size, form a conspicuous element of the pelagic 
fauna in the warmer seas, and many species were described by the 
older observers as adult animals under several generic names. It 
is very probable, as Hansen points out, that several forms of larvae 
belong to species and even genera which in their adult state are 
still to be discovered. 

Two main types of larvae can be distinguished, corresponding 
to the old genera Erichthus^ Latreille, and Alivuiy Leach, and the 
former can be further subdivided into a number of larval genera, 
Goiierichthus, Lysioerichthus^ etc. 

Though the earlier stages of all these are still very imperfectly 
known, it is certain that great differences exist between them as 
to the degree of development at the time of hatching. The 
longest series of larval stages appears to be passed through by 
certain Eiichthus-\ovm% especially by those to which the names 
Lysioerichthus and Coioniderichthiifi ha\’e been given (larvae of Lysio^ 
squilla and Coi'onida). In the youngest known stage of this series 
(Fig. 191, A) three regions of the body can be distinguished: (1) 
An unsegmented cephalic region bearing the median and paired 
eyes, antennules, antennae, mandibles, maxillulae, and maxillae, 
and giving rise to the great carapace which envelops the gretiter part 
of the body; (2) a thoracic region of eight somites, all of which are 
free from the carapace, the first five bearing biramous swimming- 
feet, while the last three are without appendages; (3) a broad tail- 
plate representing the still unsegmented abdomen. In the following 
stages the abdominal somites are successively segmented off in front 
of the tail-plate, which remains as the telson, and their appendages 
at the same time develop in regular order from before backwaids, 
the uropods at first not differing from the appendages in front of 
them and not preceding them in order of development. The first 
and second thoracic limbs early lose their exopodites, and the 
second pair become greatly enlarged and assume their characteristic 
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form. The third, fourth, and fifth pairs undergo retrograde changes, 
losing their exopodites and remaining for some time as shapeless 
stumps, only later to resume their course of development into 
chelate limbs. It does not seem to be the case, however, as is 
sometimes stated, that they actually disappear. The last three 


A 



thoracic somites remain for a long time devoid of appendages, and 
it is only at a late stage, when the appendages in front and behind 
are well developed, that rudiments of appendages begin to appear 
on them (Fig. 192). The adult form is only assumed after a 
considerable size has been reached, the carapace diminishing in 
size, becoming coalesced with the anterior thoracic somites, and 
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losing its spines, and the appendages gradually assuming their 
definitive characters. The development of the antennae appears 
to be peculiar in that the endopoditc develops as a lateral branch, 

the distal portion of the larval append¬ 
age becoming the large exopod. 

In a second series of larval forms of 
the J5^nrMw5-type (Fig. 193), belonging 
to the genera Fseuderichthus^ Gonerichthns, 
etc. {Fseudosquilla and Gonodaciylus\ the 
youngest stage known possesses already 
four or five pairs of pleopods, and the 
last six thoracic somites are without any 
trace of appendages. 

The larvae of the -^/iwm-type (Fig. 
194), belonging to the genus Squilla, are 
known to leave the egg at a stage cor¬ 
responding with that last described. 
They are distinguished from all the pre¬ 
ceding forms by the generally more 
slender body and short and broad cara¬ 
pace, and more constantly by differences 
in the armature of the telson and raptorial 
limbs. 

Lister has described a very lemark- 
able larva, which appears to correspond 
to a metanauplius-stage. The form of 
the carapace makes it very probable that 
it belongs to the Stomatopoda, and, if 
so, it shows that some members of the 
order leave the egg at a much earlier 
stage than has hitherto been supposed. 

The great size attained by some of 
these larvae, especially by those of the 
Alima-type^ which may exceed two and 
a half inches in length, has given rise to 
the suggestion that they are abnormally 
hypertrophied forms which, by being 

(/r, ruuiineuui ui Kills y x*vxii, uiu« ... it .1 

ncic appendages. (After Claus, swept out to sea, have been prevented 
fr^orscheit and Heider s Em. completing their metamorphosis. 

As in the similar cases of the Fhyllo- 
s(?ma-larvae among Decapods and the Leptocephalus-ldiTysie of eels, 
however, there appear to be no grounds for accepting this view, 
and it is definitely rejected by Hansen as a result of his extensive 
studies on the group. 

The metamorphosis of the Stomatopoda is of great importance 
in helping to interpret the larval forms of the Decapoda. While 



Later larva of the first ErUh - 
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tenna; pleopods; a<i, iiropods; 
hr, rudiments of gills; I-Vlll, tho- 
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the regular order of differentiation of the somites from before back¬ 
wards is preserved, the retarded appearance of the posterior thoracic 
appendages shows the beginning of the process which has led to the 
suppression of these somites and appendages in the typical Zoea. 

Notes on Habits, etc. 

The Stomatopoda are exclusively marine, the adults generally 
inhabiting burrows in the sand or mud of the sea-bottom in shallow 



Fio. 193. 

Larva of the second Krichthm-iyinit (t)ie PsemUriehthu ^ group), ic', antennule; a", antenna; 
rt, first pleopod ; ( fi , uropod; ep, epiix)dite; I, II, first two pairs of thoracic appendages. 
(After Claus, from Korschelt and Beider's Embryology .) 

water (up to 180 fathoms), chiefly in the tropics, but extending 
north to Britain and Japan, and south as far as Auckland. Many 
species seem never to wander far from their burrows, into which 
they retreat with great rapidity when alarmed, and are thus seldom 
obtained by the oixlinary methods of collecting. The larval stages, 
on the other hand, are exclusively pelagic, of glass-like transparency, 
and occur in great numbers in the plankton of the warmer seas. 
All the Stomatopoda appear to be of active, predatory habits. The 
range in size within the group is about from 38 to 340 mm. 
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Palaeontology. 

The oldest undoubted Stomatopods are found in the Jurassic 
rocks of Solenhofen, and are referred to the genus Sculda^ Munster, 
differing in many details from the living forms. Species referred to 
the genus Squilla occur in the Cretaceous deposits of Westphalia 
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Young larva of the ^Zii/ue-type. a\ antennule ; a", antenna ; al-a», pleopods; I, II, first 
and second thoracic limbs; 6-8, last three thoracic somites. (After Brooks, from Korschelt 
and Beider’s Embryology.) 

and the Lebanon, in which latter larvae of the ErkhthvA-ty^ have 
also been recognised. Species of Squilla also occur in the London 
Clay a,nd other Tertiary deposits. 

Affinities and Classification. 

Perhaps the most aberrant character of the Stomatopoda, and 
one which separates them not only from the other Malacostraca 
but from all other Crustacea, is tlie presence of distinct and 
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movable ophthalmic and antennular “ somites.*’ Whatever be the 
mdtTphological value of these segments of the head, there can be no 
doubt that their separation in the Stomatopoda is a secondary and 
not a primitive character. 

The movable rostral plate is a character of some interest from 
its resemblance to that of the Leptostraca; but it is to be noted 
that the spiniform rostrum of the larval Stomatopod is not articu¬ 
lated, while, on the other hand, the Decapod lihynchocinetes shows 
the possibility of the ordinary rostrum becoming divided off by a 
movable joint from the carapace. 

The lamellar epipodites of the first five pairs of thoracic limbs 
:ecall those of the Syncarida ; the bifurcation of the outer flagellum 
of the antennules is only paralleled among the Caridean Decapods; 
the modification of the first pair of pleopods in the male may be 
compared with that found in the Euphausiacea and the Penaeid 
Decapods; the possession of an appendix interna on the pleopods 
is shared by the Leptostraca and the lower Eucarida. Other 
characters, such as the structure of the maxilla and the segmenta¬ 
tion of the thoracic limbs, cannot be closely compared with those of 
any other Malacostraca. It seems most probable that the Stomato¬ 
poda are a lateral offshoot from the main stem of the Malacostraca, 
of which, in the absence of connecting links, it is as yet impossible 
to determine the exact relations. 

The existing Stomatopoda form a very homogeneous group, 
within which only one family can be recognised, while many of the 
genera are separated by comparatively slight differences. 

Order Stomatopoda, Latreille (1817). 

Family Squillidae. Squilla, Fabricius (Fig. 186); Lysiosquilla, 
Dana ; Psevdosquilla^ Dana; Gonodactyla.% Latreille ; Coroniday Brooks. 
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Abdomen, 6; of Amphi- 
po<la, 225 ; of Brandi io- 
poda, 34 ; of Cirripedia, 
113 ; of Copepoda, 74 ; 
of Cuiiiacea, 184; of 
Decapodo, 259 ; of Lso- 
poda, 198; of Lepto- 
straca, 152 ; of Malaco- 
straca, 144; of M y sidacea, 
172; of Stomatopoda, 
321 

Abdominal appendages of 
Amphipoda, 232; of 
Leptostraca, 156; of 
Malacostraca, 146 
Alidoniinalia, 108, 139 
Acanthephyra^ 311 
Acantliephyridae, 311 
Acanthocope^ 207, 219 
Acantliocyclinae, 316 
Avanthocyclus^ 316 
Avanthonotnzoma^ 241 ' j 

Acanthonotozoinatidae, 241 
Acanlhouyclunae, 316 
Acanthonyx, 316 
AcanDwsmna^ 297 
Acanthotelsoiiy 168 
Acartid^ 102 
Acetes^ 273 

Aditheres^ 80, 83, 100, 103 
AcorUiophoruSf 78, 79, 103 
Acrothoracica, 1, 106,108; 
definition, 140 ; iuor> 
phology, 108 

Adductor muscle of Bran- 
chiopoda, 44 ; of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 116; of Ostracoda, 
57, 64 ; of Leptostraca, 
167 

Adhesive organ of Bran- 
chiopoda, 43 
Aega^ 208, 220 
Aegety 807 
Aegiuae, 220 
AegisthMS^ 103 


Amjlea^ 277, 313 
Aegleidae, 304, 313 
Aesthetascs, 20 ; of Cope¬ 
poda, 76, 85 
Aetideus^ 102 
AfiSnities of Amphipoda, 
239 ; of Branchiopoda, 
61 ; of Cirripedia, 138 ; 
of Copepotla, 101 ; of 
Cuinacea, 188 ; of Deca- 
poila, 309 ; of Enphausi- 
acea, 251 ; of Isopoda, 
218; of Leptostraca, 160; 
of Mysidacea, 181; of 
Stoiiiatopofia, 330; of 
Syncarida, 168 ; of Tan- 
aidacea, 194 
Ala of Cirripedia, 111 
Albunedy 265, 314 
Albuiieidae, 314 
AlcippCy 115, 117, 120, 
139, 140 
Akippidae, 140 
Alcirmoy 219 
Alcock, 254, 288 
Alepasy 110, 128, 140 j 
Alkellay 239, 240 
AlmiOy 326, 328, 330 
Alimentary system, 14 ; of 
Amphipoda, 233; of 
Branchiopoda, 42; of 
Branchiura, 98; of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 115; of Copepoda, 
82 ; of Cuinacea, 187 ; 
of Decapoda, 279; of 
Euphausiacea, 247 ; of 
Isopoda, 207 ; of Lepto¬ 
straca, 156; of Mysi¬ 
dacea, 176; of Ostracoda, 
63; of Stomatopoda, 323 ; 
of Syncarida, 166 ; of 
Tanaidacea, 198 
Alpheidae, 258, 311 
AlphmBy 282, 283 , 311 
AvMyopti 178 , 181 
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Amesopodidae, 220 
AituaopouSy 203, 220 
Ampeliacay 241 
Ampeliscidae, 235, 236, 

241 

Ampharthrandria, 71 ; de¬ 
finition, 103 

Amphaskaudria, 71, 77; 

definition, 102 
Amphilochidae, 241 
AmphilochuSy 241 
Amphioiiy 311 
Amphioniuae, 311 
Amphipoda, 2,143 ; affini¬ 
ties and classification, 
239; definition, 224 ; de¬ 
velopment, 237 ; habits, 
etc., 238; historical notes, 
224 ; morphology, 225 ; 
palaeontology, 239 
Awphithoty 241 
Amphithoidae, 229, 235, 
241 

Anal respiration in Co)R‘- 
potla, 82 
AnarciwniSy 220 
Anaiuixidae, 241 
Amviixisy 241 
Anaspidacea, 1, 143, 162, 
169 

Anuspidesy 7, 8, 25, 147, 
162-168, 169 
Anaspididae, 169 
Ancestral type of Crus¬ 
tacea, 26 ; of Malaco- 
straca, 144 
AncetUy 219 
Anchialina, 182 
Anchudus, 180, 182 
AncinuSy 220 
Andasmoy 110. 113, 114, 
115, 188, 140 
Anisopoda, 190 
Annulus veutndis, 291 
Afunnalociray 84 , 102 
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AuomopoUa, 29, 40; detl* 
iiitiou, 63 
Anomostraca, 162 
Anoniuro, 253, 309 ; defini¬ 
tion, 313 

Anostraca, 1, 29, 39, 48; 
definition, 53 

Antenna, 11 ; of Aniphi- 
poda, 228 ; of braiichio- 
poda, 35 ; of Cirripedia, 
114 ; of Copepoila, 77 ; 
of Cumacea, 185 ; of 
Decapoda, 265 ; of 
Eiiphausiacea, 245 ; of 
Isopoda, 198 ; of Lepto- 
straca, 152 ; of Malaco* 
straca, 144; of Mysi- 
tlacea, 173 ; of Ostra- 
coda, 59; of Stoinato- 
poda,321 ; ofSyncarida, 
164 ; of Tauaidacea, 
191 

Antennal gland, 16 ; of 
Amphipoda, 235; of 
Decapoda, 285 ; of £u- 
phausiaeea, 247 ; of 
Leptostraca, 156; of 
Myaidacea, 178 
Antennular fossa of £ra- 
chyura, 257 

Antennule, 10 ; of Amphi- 
pOila, 226 ; of Apod a, 
129; of Branchiopoda, 
35 ; of Branchiura, 95 ; 
of CiiTipcdia, 113; of 
Uopepoda, 75 ; of Cuni- 
acea, 185 ; of Decapoda, 
264 ; of Euphausiacea, 
244 ; of Isopoda, 198 ; 
of Leptostraca, 152; 
of Malacostracji, 144 ; 
of Mysidacea, 173 ; of 
Ostracoda, 58; of Stonia- 
topoda, 321 ; of Syn- 
carida, 164 ; of Tanai- 
dacea, 191 
AiUhurat 211, 219 
Anthuridae, 197, 198, 

205, 216, 219 
Anuropodinae, 219 
AnuropuSf 207, 219 
Aora, 231, 241 
Aoridae, 235, 241 
Apoda, 1, 106 ; definition, 
140 ; morphology, 128 
Apodemes in Decapoda, 
263 

Apodidae, 63 

Appendix interna, 147 ; of 
Decapoda, 273 ; of £u> 
phauaiacea, 247 ; of 


Leptostraca, 156; of 
Stoinatopoda, 323 
Appendix masculina, 274 
Apseudes, 187, 190, 191, 

193, 194, 196 
Apseudidae, 191, 192, 193, 

194, 196 

Apiis, 6, 7, 8, 11, 24, 26, 
29, 30, 36, 37-40, 4^ 
43. 45, 46, 48, 50, 63 
Arachnomysinae, 181 
ArachnomysU^ 173, 181 
Archaeoniysinae, 181 
Arckaeomysis^ 176, 181 
Arcturidae, 197, 204, 212, 
220 

Arcturus^ 220 
Argathoaa^ 220 
Argathoninae, 220 
Argulidae, 104 
Argulus^ 72, 95-97, 99, 
100, 104 
AriHeUm^ 102 
Aristeinae, 278, 304, 311 
A risteus^ 288, 289, 311 
Aristutle, 71,106, 254, 319 
Armadillidiiiae, 220 
ArnuuHllidium^ 220 
Ar}iiadUlo<t 220 
Artemia^ 43, 50, 63 
Arthrobranchia, 14, 275 
Artlirostracn, 147 
Artoirogns^ 82, 103 
Ascidicolidae, 75, 78, 81, 
89, 103 

Ascidicola^ 103 
Asconiscidae, 221 
Ascohiscus^ 221 
Ascot horacica, 1,106,107; 
definition, 140 ; develop¬ 
ment, 127 ; morphology, 
125 

Asellidae, 205, 206, 216, 

219 

Asellota, 196 ; definition, 

219 

Asellua, 198, 199, 204, 208, 
210, 211, 213, 219 
Astacidae, 257, 277, 304, 

312 

AstacUla^ 220 
Astacillidae, 220 
Astacuro, 253; definition, 
312 

Aatcuiua^ 264, 278, 282, 
283, 285, 291, 812 
Asterocherea^ 108 
Asterocheridae, 76, 78, 82, 
84, 103 

AaUropty 59, 62, 64, 66, 
67, 69 


Asteropidae, 69 
Asthenognathinae, 816 
Aathenoguathus^ 316 
Asyniinetrica, 106, 112; 

definition, 140 
Atelecyclidae, 316 
Atelecyclinae, 316 
Atelecyclua^ 316 
AtJmnaSy 265, 311 
Atya, 311 

Atyidae, 266, 268, 282, 
304, 311 
Atylidae, 241 
Atylita^ 241 
Auditory setae, 19 
Audouin, 3, 286, 324 
Aurivillius, 107 
Autotoiny, in Amphipoda, 
231 ; in Decapoda, 273 
Axiidae, 313 
Axim^ 313 

Baird, 30 
liairdia^ 64, 69 
Bainliidae, 62, 63, 69 
Balanidae, 115, 140 
Balauinae, 111 
lidlumcs, 107, 108, 111, 
112, 122, 138, 140 
Barnacle goose, 106 
BarybroteSt 220 
Barybrotinae, 220 
Basipixlite, 7 
Basis, 7 

Bate, C. Spence, 183, 190, 
225, 254 
Bated, 241 
Bateidae, 241 
Bathynella, 162, 169 
liaikynoinua, 198, 199, 204, 
211, 217, 218, 219 
“ Bauuhwirbel ” of Cope- 
]>oda, 81 

BelisarutSf 83, 103 
Belon, 254 

Beneden, van, 72, 190 
Bentheaicyviua, 811 
Bentheuphauaia^ 245, 246, 
248, 251, 262 
Benthcuphausiinae, 262 
Bernard, 5, 47 
Beyrichia, 68 

Birgua, 261, 262, 284, 303, 
304, 813 

Boas, 148, 171, 244. 254, 
256, 259, 268, 274, 309 
Bodotria^ 188 
Bodotriidae, 188 
Boeck, 225 
Bomolochidae, 108 
Bomolochtia, 103 
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Boimier, J.^ 197> 214, 215, 
279 

Bopyridae, 208, 231 
Bopyrina, 212; defiuition, 

221 

Bopyroid stage of Isopoda, 
215 

BqpyruSf 221 
Boreoinysiime, 182 
Boreoniysis^ 173, 175, 176, | 
178. 180, 182 
Borradaile, 254, 277, 303, 
309 

Boaminat 53 
Bosmiuidae, 53 
Bouvier, 254, 255, 256, 
276. 283, 307, 308 
Bovallius, 196, 225 
Brachygnatha, 253 ; de8tii> 
tion, 311 

Brachyrhyncha, 253 ; de- 
tiiiitiou, 315 

Brachyiira, 253; definition, 

314 

Bract of Branchiopoda, 37, 
39 

Bra<ly, 56, 68, 72 
Brain, 16 

Branchiae, 14 ; of Amphi- 
poda, 231; of Cirripedia, 
115 ; of Cumacea, 184, 
186 ; of Decapoda, 275 ; 
of Euphausiacea, 246 ; of 
Isopoda, 204 ; of Mysi- 
dacea, 175; of Ostra- 
coda, 61, 64; of Sto- 
inatopoda, 323 ; of Syii- 
carida, 165; of Tauai- 
docea, 191 

Branchial formulae, 280 
Branchial glands, 286 
Brandiinecta^ 17, 30, 38, 

53 

Branchiopoda, 1 ; affinities 
and classification, 51 ; 
definition, 29 ; develop¬ 
ment, 48 ; habits, etc., 
50 ; historical notes, 29 ; 
morphology, 31 ; palae¬ 
ontology, 50 

Branchiostegite of Deca¬ 
poda, 255 
Branchipoilidae, 53 
BranchipodiUa^ 50 
Brandiipfis, 10, 15,18» 24, 
29, 36, 40, 43, 45, 46, 
53 

Branohiura, 1, 71, 100, 
101; definition, 104 ; 
development, 99 ; mor¬ 
phology, 95 


Brmichuropua, 207, 219 
BresUia^ 311 
Bresiliidae, 311 
Brisson, 3 

Brooks, 292, 295, 319 
Bnmtz, 116 

Brush-like appendage of 
Ostracoda, 62 
Buccal frame of Brachyura, 

257 

Budde-Limd, 196 
Bullar, J. F., 197 
Burnieister, 91, 107, 147 
ByihotrepheSf 54 

Cahirops^ 221 
Cahiropsidae, 221 
Culuuidae, 102 
Ciilanns, 8, 12, 13, 73, 74, 
88, 89, 102 
Calappii^ 314 
Oalappidae, 314 
Oalappinae, 314 
CalceoU of Amphipoda, 237 
Caligidae, 76, 91, 103 
CcUiguSf 72, 83, 103 
CcUlifmfisaat 256, 283, 301, 
307, 313 

Callianassidae, 313 
CdllMHuiea., 274, 313 
CallicLcis^ 301 
Calliopiidae, 241 
(JdHiopittSj 241 
CcUtn tUamiSt 75, 102 
CalocariSt 301, 313 
Ca1yi)tomera, 29; defini¬ 
tion, 53 

Calyptopis-stagQ of Eii- 
phausiacea, 249 
CnvibaruSf 291, 312 
Cavipccopea^ 220 
Campylaspia^ 185, 186,188 
Vancer^ 3, 254, 315 
CaneeriUa^ 82, 103 
Cancridae, 315 
Cancrinoe, 315 
Cancrion^ 215, 221 
Caiulacia^ 102 
Candaciidae, 102 
CuHthoamptuSy 103 
Canu, 86, 101 
Vaphyra^ 315 
Caphyrinae, 315 
Capitulum of Cirripedia, 
109 

CaptdUi, 224, 227, 233, 
242 ' 

Caprellidae, 226, 231, 232, 
233, 236, 242 
Caprellidea, 224; defini¬ 
tion, 242 


Carapace, 6 ; of Branchio¬ 
poda, 31 ; of Branchiura, 
95 ; of Cumacea, 184 ; 
of Deca]ioda, 255; of 
Euphausiacea, 242; of 
Leptostroca, 151 ; of 
Malacostraca, 144; of 
Mysidacea, 171 ; of Os- 
traco4la, 56 ; of Sto- 
matopoda, 320; of Tanai- 
dacea, 191 
CarcinideSf 315 
Carciuinae, 315 
Carcinoplacinae, 315 
CarcimpLax^ 315 
Carcinm^ 303, 305, 315 
iJardisomXj 284, 315 
Caridea, 253; definition, 
311 

Caridina, 266, 277, 311 
Caridoid facies of Malaco¬ 
straca, 144 

Carina of Cirripedia, 110 
Carino-lateral plates of 
Cirripedin, 111 
Carpenter, 218 
Carpiliinae, 315 
CarpUius^ 258, 315 
Carpopodite, 146 
Carpus, 146 
Carupa^ 315 
Carupinae, 315 
Oassidi'iia^ 204, 220 
Castration, parasitic, 292 
Catometopa, 290, 310 
Cafophragm'tis, 111, 140 
Catoptrinae, 315 
Catoptrus, 315 
Caudal furcfl, 7, 35 {see 
Furca) 

Caullcry, M., 214 
Cavoliui, 254 

Cement glands, 20 ; of 
Cirripedia, 116 
Ceutropatjes, 77, 102 
Centro] »agidae, 83, 99, 102 
Cephalic Hexure of Deca¬ 
poda, 257 
Cei>halogaster, 208 
Cerataspinae, 278, 310 
Cerataspts, 279, 280, 310 
CercUiocariSf 159, 160 
CercUocunuif 138 
CeratociimidaL*, 188 
Ceratothoa^ 220 
Oercops, 232, 240, 242 
Cervical groove of Deca¬ 
poda, 266 ; of Syucjirida, 
163 ; of Mysidacea, 171 
Cerviniat 103 
OetochiluSf 88 
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ChaetUiay 220 
Chaetiliidae, 220 
CfuUimits, 91 
Chelipeds, 271 
Chelura^ 241 
Clieluridae, 241 
Chiridotea^ 199, 202, 208, 
210, 220 

ChirocephalnSy 36, 39, 03 
Chirostylus^ 313 
Choiidracaiithidae, 82, 92, 

103 

Chondracanth'us, 86 , 103 
ChoniostamUf 103 
Choiiiostomatidae, 86, 93, 

103 

ChonopeltMt 104 
Chthainalidae, 140 
Chthainalinae, 111 
C/UhamcUiiSt 112, 140 
Chun, 19, 244 
Cfiydorust 03 

Circulatory system, 15 ; of 
Aniphipoda, 234; of 
Braiicliiopoda, 43; of 
Brunchiura, 98; of Cirri- 
pedia, 115; ofCopepoda, 
82; of Cumacen, 187; 
of Decapoda, 283 ; of 
Kuphausiacea, 247 ; of 
Isopoiia, 208 ; of Lepto- 
straca, 156; of My.si- 
dacea, 177; of Ostracoda, 
64; of Stomatopoda, 32; 
of Syncaridn, 166 ; of 
Taiiaidacea, 193 
Citolana^ 198, 199, 219 
Cirolaniuae, 198, 216, 219 
Cirrhipctles, 107 
Cirri of Cirripedia, 114 
Cirripedia, 1; affinities and 
class!tication, 138; defini¬ 
tion, 106; development, 
121; habits, etc., 137 ; 
historical notes, 106 ; 
palaeontology, 138 
Cladocera, 1, 29, 40, 49 ; 
definition, 53 

Cladocopa, 1, 56; defini¬ 
tion, 69 
Claspers, 11 

Classification of Amphi- 
poda, 239 ; of Branchio- 
podn, 52; of Cirripedia, 
138 ; of Copepoda, 101 ; 
of Cumacea, 188; of De¬ 
capoda, 309; of Euphau- 
siacea, 251; of Isopoda, 
218; of Lcptostraca, 
160; of Malacostraca, 
147 ; of Mysidacea, 181; 


of Ostracoda, 68; of 
Stomatopoda, 330; of 
Syncarida, 168; ofTan- 
aidacea, 194 

Claus, 3. 7, 10, 30, 36, 37, 
52, 56, 67, 72, 76, 77, 
79, 85, 88. 98, 101, 107, 
146, 147, 151, 190, 191, 
194, 213, 225, 240, 244, 
249, 254, 275, 292, 319, 
322, 324 
Clausia, 103 
Clausidiidae, 103 
Clausidinm^ 103 
Clausiidae, 103 
Olihanarius^ 313 
ClistosaccuSf 130, 131, 141 
ClypeoniscMs^ 221 
Clyfemnestra, 103 
Coelom, 16 

Cocnobita^ 284, 288, 303, 
304, 313 

Coenobitidae, 259,261, 313 
ColomastigidHe, 241 
ColoinastiXf 241 
CommensaliMii of Decapoda, 
304 

Compartments of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 111 

Complemental males, 107, 
118, 132 

ConchodermUf 115, 116, 

117, 140 

Oonchoecia^ 58, 60, 69 
Coiichoeciidae, 69 
Concliostraca, 1, 29, 39, 
49 ; definition, 63 
Coniiera, 210, 219 
Copepoda, 1 ; affinities and 
classification, 101 ; de¬ 
finition, 71; habits, etc., 
99 ; historical, 71 
Copepodid stages of Eu- 
copepoda, 88 
Copilia^ 103 

Copulatory appendages of 
Branebiura, 97; of Cope¬ 
poda, 81 ; of Decapoda, 
274 ; of Euphausiacea, 
247 

CorallaTiay 219 
Corallaninae, 219 
Cornea, 18 
Corneagen cells, 18 
Coronida^ 326, 331 
CoroniderickthuSf 326 
CoTonula, 112, 140 
Corophiidae, 229, 235, 241 
Corophium^ 234, 241 
Corycaeidae, 82, 83, 84, 
100, 103 


Corycaeusj 85, 103 
CorysteSf 310 
Corystidae, 279, 315 
Coutiere, 146, 267, 277, 
283, 288, 291, 309 
Coxa, 7 

Coxal glands of Amphi- 
poda, 235 

Coxal plates of Isopoda, 
198, 202; of Amphi- 
poda, 226, 230 
Coxopodite, 7 
Grangon^ 276, 287, 311 
Crangonidae, 266, 268,273, 
311 

Gmngopsis^ 181 
Gressa^ 241 
Cressidae, 241 
Crinoniscidae, 221 
CrinonisettSf 221 
Crista deiitata, 269 
CruregenSf 219 
Crustacea, definition, 2 
Cryptoniscan stage of iso¬ 
poda, 214 

Cryptoniscina, 212; defini¬ 
tion, 221 

Cryptophiulidae, 140 
Oryptophiahis^ 107, 114, 
115, 139, 140 
Crystalline body, 18 
Ctenopoda, 29, 40; defini¬ 
tion, 53 
CubariSf 220 
Camay 183, 188 
Cumacea, 2 ; afiinities and 
classification, 188 ; defi¬ 
nition, 183 ; develop¬ 
ment, 187 ; habits, etc., 
187 ; historical notes, 
183 ; morphology, 183, 
187 

Cuvier, 3, 107 
Cyamidae, 226, 230, 231, 
233, 242 

Cyamusy 224, 230, 231, 
232, 242 

Cyathuray 211, 219 
CyclaspiSy 188 
Oydestkeriay 48, 50, 53 
Cydodorippty 314 
Cyclometopa, 310 
Cyclopidae, 76, 79, 83, 
100, 103 

Qydopsy 11,71, 72, 73, 76, 
78, 79, 84, 86, 103 
CV«2o/>«‘Stages of Eucope- 
poda, 88 

Oydospfuwroma^ 218 
Oylindroleberiat 69 
Cyllopodidae, 241 
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CyVopHs^ 241 I 

Cj/modoce^ 220 
Cjpmpdia^ 315 j 

Oymothoa, 220 
(!ymothoidae, 199, *203, 
204, 208, 209, 216, 219 
IJymothoinae, 212, 213, 

220 

C'y|)ridulae, 57, 60, 62, 

63, 64, 67, 69 
Ot/j)riili)ui^ 58, 59, 61, 62. 

■ 63, 65, 68, 69 
Cvpridiuidae, 57, 59, 61, 

■ 64, 65, 66, 67, 69 
iJyprMopsulae, 69 
CypridopidSy 69 

Gyj^risy 18, 57, 67, 69 i 
CV/y^rt-v-stage, of Ascotho- 
racica, 127 ; of Cirri- 
pedes, 24, 107, 121 : 
of Rliizocephala,133 

I'yproiiiscidae, 221 
Cyproniscua, 221 
Cyrtopia-sUige of Eiipliau- 
siacea, 249 
Cystisomay 241 
Cy.stiNOinatidae, 241 
dyiiierey 68, 69 
Cythereisy 57 y 61, 69 
Gytlierelhty 58, 59, 60, 62,1 
69 

Cytherellidjie, 67, 69 
Cytheridae, 57, 58, 61 62, 
66, 67, 69 
Czerniavsky, 181 

hadyUrythnps, 172, 181 
Dac’tylopodite, 146 
Daetylus, 146 
hajidae, 221 
IhtJtiSy 221 

Dana, 72, 190, 224, 244, 
219 

iJatudhy 221 

Jjuphuiuy 20, 29, 33, 40, 

03 

Daphniidae, 03 
Dart of Rhizocephala, 135 
Darwin, 107, 108, 111, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 128, 
128, 129, 189 
/}anointUay 58, 67, 69 
DarwiiuiUdae, 62, 69 
Decapoda, 2,143 ; affinities 
and classification, 309 ; 
deftiiition, 253 ; develop¬ 
ment, 292: habits, etc., 
303 ; historical notes, 
254 ; morphology, 255 ; 
palaeontology, 806 
IferkMiay 810 


Deckeuiiuae, 310 
De Geer, 72 

Delagt‘>, 107,132, 183, 135, 
197, 22,5 

Della Valle, A., 225 
Deiidrobrancliiate, 277 
hcudrtigaslery 125. 126, I 
127, 1*28, 140 1 

Deinlrogantridae, 140 
Dermal glands, 20 {see i 


Droniiidae, 256, 289, 290, 
308, 314 

Droiniidea, 253; definition, 

314 

hromiopsisy 308 
Duphyrhisy 130, 131, 133, 

141 

Duveruoy, 324 

Dwarf males of (Jirripedia. 

117 


Glands) : Dyim-nmiey 220 

DesDiosontUy 219 ' Dynomeney 314 

Deuterocerebruin, 17 ! Dynoiuenidae, 308, 314 

I>cvelopment of Ampin- ■ 

poda, 237 ; of Ascotlio- i Khaliciy 314 
nicica, 127 ; of Brancliio- j EciimsomUy 103 
poda, 48 ; of Branchiura, i Edrioplithalma, 3, 147 
99 ; of (firripedia, 121 ; ; Edwards (svc Milne- 
of Cumacea, 187 ; of' Edwanls) 

Decapoda, 292 ; of Eicyynaxivny 277. 305, 313 
Eucopepo<la, 87 ; of; Eknian, 36 
Euphansiacea, 249 ; of KlaphocuriSy 297 
Isopoda, 213 : of Lepto- I Khninius, 111, 140 
stiaea, 158 ; of Ostra- Embryology, 22 
eo<la, 67 ; of Mysidacea, Endites, 37 
179; of Uhizocephala, Endophragmal system, 263 
133 ; of Stoiiiatoi>oda, | Endopotlite, 7 
326 ; of Tanaidacea, ' Kndoskeleton of Brnncliio- 
I poda, 44 

' Endostoine of Brachvura, 
257 

I End-sac, 16 

! Kntcivgnuthu.\ 90, 95, 103 
I Ki\tomoslraca, 3, 27 


194 

J Dexamitu'y 241 
Dexaminidae, 241 
Itiauus, 102 
JiiaptomvSy 102 
Duistylidae, 188 
DiaMyfiSy 184, 185, 186, j Entoniscidae,‘208, 217,221 


188 

Diastyloides, 185, 188 
Dit'lieJaspis^ 110, 140 
Dichelestinlae, 83, 103 
! /)ickeIesfif(/Hy 103 
Digestive gland, 15 
Dimorphism, sexual, 21 ; 


i KntmiiscuSy 221 
{ Entosternite of Hramhio- 
1 poda, 44 ; of Decapoda. 
! 263 

1 Ephippiumof Cladooera, 4.'' 
I Epicarid stage ol Isopoda. 
214 


in Decapoda, 291 ; in Epicaridea, 196; defmi- 


Tanaidacea, 194 
/)io.saccmy 103 
Diporoilelphya, 86 
Dottein, 19 
Dohni, 1*23, 183 
DolopSy 95, 104 
Dorippey 314 
Dorippidae, 290, il4 
Itompygusy 75, 103 
Dorsal organ of Amphipoila, 
237 ; of Branchiopoda, 
43 ; of Isopoda, 218 ; of 
Mysidacea, 180 ; of Syn- 
carida, 164 ; of Tanai¬ 
dacea, 194 
Drmniay 283, 314 
I Dromiacea, 253 ; definition, 
314 


tion, 220 
Epinieral suture, 256 
Epimeron, 4 (footnote) 
EpipwUte, 8 ; of Cniimcea, 
186 ; of Decapoda, 275 : 
of Euphansiacea, 246; ol 
Iso|> 0 (la, 199 ; of T.t*pto- 
straca, 154 ; of Mnlaco- 
straca, 146; of Mysi¬ 
dacea, 175: of Sto- 
matopoda, 322 : of Syn- 
carida, 165 ; of Tanai¬ 
dacea, 192 

Epistome of DecajKula, 257 
Ergasilidae, 103 
KiyasUnSy 103 
EHchthina, 296 
KridithxiSy 326, 330 


22 
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Ri'iphUiy 315 
Eriphiinae, 316 
Et}pmy 307 
Erym^ 307, 313 
Eryouidae, 288, 312 
Eryonulea, 253, 304 ; de- 
tluitiou, 312 I 

Erythropst 181 
Esth^ridy 16, 32, 38, 40, 
49, 50, 53 
Kthmay 314 
Etisinae, 315 
EtiskiSy 315 

Eucalanusy 79, 82, 83, 85, 

102 

Edcarida, 2, 143; de8iii* 
tiou, 149 
Euc/iaetUy 102 
Euchaetoineray 176, 161 
Ettcoitepodo, 1, 71 ; dehni* 
tion, 102 ; development, 
87 ; morphology, 73 ; 
parasitic, 89 
EticupiOy 181 

Eucopihlae, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 181 
EiuiorellUy 188 
Eukyphotes, 259 
Eumalacostraca, 1, 143; 

definition, 148 
Eumedoniuae, 316 
Eumedonusy 316 
Eu|)agurinae, 313 
Eupagurua^ 286, 302, 313 
Euphanaia, 244, 248, 251, 
262 

Eupbausiacca, 2, 143; 

aftinities and classifica¬ 
tion, 251 ; definition, 
244 ; development, 249; 
habits, etc., 251; his¬ 
torical notes, 244 ; mor-! 
phdlogy, 244 

Euphansiidae, 252 I 

Euphausiinae, 252 
Etirycerciiay 63 
Hurycvpty 219 
EurydUXy 219 
Enrydiciniie, 219 
Eusiiidtu:, 241 
Euairnsy 241 
EtUli€mi«iOy 241 
Evadney 54 
Excon cUlanay 219 
Excorallaiiinae, 219 
Excretory system, 16; of 
Amphipoda, 235; of 
Branchiopo^ 43; of 
Branchiura, 98; of Cirri* 

^ pedia, 116; of Copepoda, 
83 ; of Cnmacea, 187 ; 


of Decapoda, 285; of 
Euphausiacea, 247 ; of 
Isopoda, 210 ; of Lepto- 
straco, 156; of Mysi- 
ilacea, 178; of Ostrac^a, 
64; of Stoniatopoda, 
325 ; of Syucariila, 166 ; 
of Tanaidacea, 193 
Exitc.s, 37 
Exopodite, 7 
Exoskeletou, 4 
Eye.s, 17 ; of Amphipoda, 
236 ; of Branchiopotia, 
46 ; of Branchiura, 98 ; 
of Cirripediji, 117 ; of 
Cnmacea, 184 ; of Deca¬ 
poda, 287 ; of Eucope- 
poda, 84 ; of Enphausi- 
acea, 248; of Isopotla, 
211 ; of Mysidacea, 178; 
of Ostracoda, 66; of 
Btomatopoda, 325; of 
Syncarida, 166 
Eye - stalks {set Ocular 
peduncles) 

Fabricius, J. C., 254 
Fabricius, 0., 151 
Facial region of Brachyura, 
258 

Faxon, 254, 255, 291 
Filamentary appendages of 
Cirripedia, 115 
Fischer, 30 

Flabellifera, 196; detini- 
tion, 219 

Flabellum of Hranchio- 
poda, 39 

Flagellum of Branchiura, 96 
Fossil Crustacea, 25 {see 
Palaeontology) 

Fowler, 107 

Fracture-plane in Caprel- 
lidae, 231; in Decapoda, 
273 

l>ena, ovigerous, of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 115 
Fritsch, A., 167 
I Frontal appendages of 
Branchiopoda, 36 
Frontal band of Copepoda, 
91 

Frontal filaments of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 123 

Frontal organs of Brauchio- 
poda, 46 ; of Copepoda, 
85 ; of Decapoda, 292 ; 
Frontal plate of Brachyura, 
257 

Frontal tentacle of Ostra¬ 
coda, 66 


Furcn, 7 ; of Hraucliio- 
poda, 35 ; of Cirripedia, 
113 ; of Copepoda, 75 ; 
of Leptostraca, 152; 
of Ostracoda, 58 
/’wciVia-stage of Euphan- 
siacea, 249 

iialuUmiy 313 
Galatheidae, 313 
Galatheidea, 253 ; dcfini* 
tion, 313 
Galatheiiiae, 313 
Gammaridne, 231, 235,241 
Gainmaridea, 224 ; defini¬ 
tion, 240 
Gammarina, 224 
Gammarusy 225, 235, 238, 
239, 241 

Gampaonyxy 167, 168 
Gaaovai'iSy 168 
Gastric mill, 14 
Gastrolith, 282 
Gnstrosaccinae, 162 

GiUsirosttcctiSy 172, 182 
Gebiiiy 313 • 

Gecarcinidne, 304, 315 
Gecurcinu^y 315 
Gelaaiinmy 263, 315 
Genital valves ol Cope- 
potla, 81 

Gerstaecker, 190, 225 
Giard, A., 197, 214, 266, 
292 

Giesbrecht, W., 72, 73, 76, 
79, 85, 86, 90, 101, 102 
Gigantoeypriay 57, 67, 69 
Gills {aee Branchiae) 

Gland, antennal, 16 
Gland, maxillary, 16 
Glands, 20 ; of Amphi- 
poila, 235 ; of Branchio¬ 
poda, 43 ; of Branchi- 
nra, 98 ; of Cirripedia, 
116 ; of Copepoda, 83 ; 
of Ostracoda, 64 ; of 
Tanaidacea, 193 
Glyphaeidae, 307 

GlypfKKraiigo'rty 311 
Glyphocraugonidae, 311 
GiyptonotiiSy 220 

OiuUhiOy 200, 208, 218, 

219 

Gnathiidae, 197, 204, 205, 

219 

Gnathobase, 8, 39 
OtuUhophuuaiuy 172, 173, 

174, 175, 176, 178, 180 

181 

Gnathophyllidae, 811 
Gn(Ulix>phyUnmy 811 
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(Jiiatliopod, 146 ; of 
Ampiiipoda, 230; ol 
Mysidacca, 174 
(iiiathostoniata, 101 
Gonads^ 21 

Goncrichtkns, 326, 328 
Otmod(iclylus, 321, 328, 

331 

Gonoplocidae, 316 
Gouoplacinne, 316 
iinnoplax^ 316 
Goodsir, II., 183 
Grapsidae, 304, 316 
Gnipsiiuus 316 
(irapsus^ 316 
Greiiii 16 

Gr(>01)eii, 84, 147, 162, 
319 

Groom, 107 
Gruvel, 107 
Gurney, U., 211 
Oyifc, 20:i, 221 
Gyinuoinera, 29, 40 ; de- 
tinitioii, 54 

Gyninoplea, 71; derudtion, 

102 

Huau, W, de, 2.^4 
Hal)its, etc., of Ampiiipoda, 
2)38 ; of Braiichiopodu, 
50 ; of Cirripedia, 137 ; 
of Coj»opoda, 99 ; o( 
Cumacea, 187; of Decn- 
poda, 303 ; of Kuidiau- 
.siacea, 2.”)1 ; of Isopoda, 
216 ; of Leptohlra*’!!, 
159; ofMysidacea, 180 ; 
of Ostracotla, 67 ; ot 
Stoinatopoda, 329 ; of 
Syucarida, 167 ; of 
TanatdMoea, 194 
//aemocfra^ 93, 103 
Haeiiiocoid, 15 
Ualocypridae, 57, 60, 61, 
62, 66, 67, 69 
Ifalocypris^ 63, 69 
Hansen, 7, 72, 78, 79, 
107, 129, 130, 145, 146, 
148, 162. 154, 15(5, 171, 
173. 174, 183, 191,197, 
198, 218, 225, 229, 210, 
266, 276, 288, 319, 326, 
328 

JJannenomysifft 178, 181 
Hapalouarciiiidac, 305, 316 
J/apalocarcinu8t 315 
Hapalofjaster^ 313 
Hapalofvastrinae, 313 
HaplopMhalmus, 220 
Haplopoda, 29 ; defini¬ 
tion, 64 


HarpacUcidae, 75, 76, 78, 
79, 81, 83, 87, 99, 103 
]I(trp(tctic%is^ 103 
Hatschek, 27 
Haustoriidae, 241 
I/aitstoHus, 241 
Head-region of Crustacea, 4 
Heart, 15 (see Circulatory 
system) 

Heiiler, 22 
IlellerUif 220 
Ilemioniscidae, 211, 221 
IlemUmiscus^ 208, 212, 221 
Henderson, 254 
Hepatic caeca {see Ali¬ 
mentary system) 

HepatO'pancreas, 15 
Ilerbst. J. F. W., 254 
Hermaphroditism, 21 ; in 
Cirripedia, 117 ; in Deca- 
poila, 292 ; in Isopoda. 
212 

Ilerpyllohiidae, 82, 93, 104 
li erjij/l I of>t Hs^ 104 
Heterarthramlria, 71, 76 ; 

detiiiition, 102 
Iletprocarpus^ 259, 288, 

311 

lleteroeope^ 86, 102 
lleteromysinae, 181 
IleteetuHffsis^ 175, 181 
lIeferoeh((httus^ 102 
I litteeotaudis^ 193, 196 
Hexajiodimie, 316 
Jle.nipus^ 316 
J/ipptf^ 314 
I Hippidue, 314 
j Ilippidca, 253 ; delinition, 

; 313 

I //tppo/yle, 266, 287, 311 
Hippolytidae, 311 
Historical notes, 2 ; on 
Ampiiipoda, 224 ; on 
Branchiopoda, 29; on 
(’irrijwdia, 106; on 
Cojicpodu, 71 ; on Cu¬ 
macea, 183 ; oil Deea- 
poda, 254 ; on Kujihau- 
siacea, 244 ; on lso}>oda, 
196 ; on Leptostraca, 
151 ; on Mysidacea, 
171 ; on Ostraeoda, 56; 
on Btomato]>odn, 319; 
on Syncarida, 162; on 
Taimtdacea, 190 
Hoek, 107, 116 
Holognathidoe, 220 
UolognathnSy 220 
Ho]o|iediidai*, 63 
//(dopediuiiif 63 
Holt, 178, 181, 248 


Ilomarns, 282 , 291 , 299 , 
300 , 312 

314 

Honiolidae, 256, 308, 314 
Homolidea, 253; «lefini- 
tion, 314 

Jloynolodromiu^ 314 
Honiolodrorniidae, 278 , 
304 . 307 , 314 
HomolopsiSf 308 
Hoplocarida, 2 , 143 ; de¬ 
finition, 149 {see Sto- 
matopoda) 

Iloploparid^ 307 
lloplophoridae, 268 , 288 , 
304 , 311 
lI(>j}fophonis, 311 
Huxley, 42 , 148 , 180 ^ 

255 , 256 , 319 
HyakUa, 239 , 241 
Hyns^ 316 
JJi/menoeHn\ 159 
//ytnenocera^ 265 , 311 
Hymenocerinae, 311 
Jlymenosoma^ 316 
Hyineuosoiiiidae, 316 
Uypeeia, 230 , 241 
Hy])eriid!ie, 241 
H>periidea, 224 ; deliiii 
tioii, 241 
Hyperina, 221 
Hyperiopsidae, 241 
Ilypeeiitpsis^ 241 
Hyjioderiiiie impregnation 
in Isojioda, 213 
Hypostoina, 7 

[hnens^ 312 

Ibid, 116 , 119 , 120 , 140 
lenndxiojisis, 260 , 313 
hinted, 202 , 205 , 209 , 

220 

Idoteid.ae, 202 , 208 , 220 
Idya, 103 
///Vi, 314 
Iliiiiae, 314 
llyocryptns, 63 
liiacliiiiae, 316 
Imtchus, 316 

lugolJicUa, 225 , 226 , 231 , 
233 . 240 , 242 
[ngolfiellidite, 242 
Ingolfiellidoa, 224 ; ileti- 
iiition, 242 
lugolHeliinn, 225 
Isaea, 241 
Isneidae, 241 
Iscinopoilite, 146 
Ischium, 146 

Isokerandrill, 71 , 102 ; de¬ 
finition, 103 


22 % 
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Isopotla, 2, 143 ; aber- 
rantia, 190 ; affinities 
and classification, 218 ; 
definition, 196; develop¬ 
ment, 213 ; habits, etc., 
216 ; historical notes, 
196 ; morphology, 198 ; 
palaeontology, 218 

Jacray 193, 202, 213, 219 
JaHirUf 203, 219 
Jassa, 241 
Jassidae, 235, 241 
Jaxea, 301, 313 
Jordan, H., 167 
Juriue, 30, 72 

Kaempferia, 306 
Keiitrogon-sCoge of Khizo- 
cephala, 135 
Kishinoiiye, 292 
Knipowitsch, 107 
Kochlofine^ 140 
Koclilorinidae, 140 
Koehler, 117 
KdLex)UpcLS^ 139, 140 
Koonnnga, 25, 147, 162- 
167, 169 

Kooiiungidae, 169 
Korschelt, 22 i 

Kowalevsky, 325 
Krithe^ 64, 69 
Krohn, 107 

Kruyer, H., 72, 183, 224 

Labriini, 7 ; of Cirripcdia, 
114 ; of Copepoda, 78 ; 
of Ostracoda, 59 
I^csize-Dutliiers, 107 
Laeiuodipoda. 224 
Lafystiidae, 241 
iM/ystiusj 241 
Uigena of Khizocephala, 
131 

TiSniarck, 3, 72, 107 
Lambrus, 316 
Lampropidae, 188 
LampropSf 185,188 
LdnceolUi 241 
Lanceolldae, 241 
Lankester, 4, 9, 30, 40, 
42, 43, 45 
Laoviedia, 313 
Laoniediidae, 313 
Laophontef 103 
Laphystiopsidae, 241 
Laphystiopiis, 241 
Lateral plates of Cirripedia, 

no 

Latona^ 86, 68 


Ijatreille, 3, 27, 29, 80, 52, 
147, 171, 190, 196, 224, 
254, 309, 319 
LatrtUlia^ 314 
Latreilliidae, 314 
Latreutea, 311 
Laura, 107, 125, 126, 

127, 140 
Lauridae, 140 
Leach. 3, 147, 151, 190, 
196 

Leauder, 311 
Leeuwenhoek, 71, 72 
Lepadidae, 140 
Lejms, 3, 107, 108, 110, 
114, 116, 117, 123, 124 
125, 138, 140 
lA'pechin, 183 
Leijerditia, 68 
Lepuiunis, 9, 12, 31, 63 
JjeptocJielia, 193, 194, 196 
Leptodora, 33, 34, 36, 40, 
42, 43, 45, 49, 50, 64 
Leptomysiuae, 181 
LeptmnysiSf 181 
Leptostraca, 1, 143; affini¬ 
ties and classification, 
160 ; definition, 148, 
151 ; development, 158 ; 
habits, etc., 159; his¬ 
torical notes, 151 ; 
i^iorphology, 151; palae¬ 
ontology, 159 
Lerfiaea, 3, 72, 91, 92, 
103 

Lernaeidae, 91, 103 
Lertiaeocera, 81, 100, 103 
Lernaeodiscua^ 131, lii 
Lerjtaeopoda, 103 
Lernaeopodidae, 80,90, 92, 
103 

LernanthrrgfUSf 15, 83,103 
Lenci/er^ 273, 275, 287- 
291, 295, 296, 298, 311 
Leuciferinae, 311 
Leucon, 188 
Leuconidae, 185, 188 
Leucosia, 314 
Leucosiidae, 279, 314 
Leucosiinae, 314 
LtkU'.othot, 231, 241 
Leucothoidne, 241 
Leydig, 30, 46 
Lichomolgidae, 108 
LicJumtolgus, 103 
Liffia, 208, 209, 213, 220 
Ligidium, 210, 220 
Ligiidae, 205, 206, 212, 
220 

Lilljeborg, 31,-107, 183 
LUIjeboTgia, 241 


Lilljeborgiidoe, 241 
Limbs, general morphology, 

7 

Limnadia, 44, 63 
Limnadiidae, 63 
Limnetis, 35, 40, 49, 63 
LimnocaruUna, 277, 311 
Limnoria, 220 
Limnoriinae, 320 
Lines anoinurica, 256 ; 
droiniidica, 256; hoino- 
lico, 256 ; thalassinica, 
256 

Linnaeus, 2, 72 
LinuparuSy 307, 312 
Lipomerism, 4 
Liriopsidae, 211, 217, 221 
Liriopsis, 221 
Lister, J. J., 328 
LWwdes, 313 

Lithodidae, 261, 273, 275, 

813 

Lithodinae, 313 
Lithotrya, 138, 140 
Liver, 15 {see Alimentary 
system) 

Longipedia, 103 
Lophogaster, 181 
Lophogastridae, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 181 
Loricula, 109, 110, 138 
Lower lip, 7 ; of Aniphi- 
poda, 229 ; of Branchio- 
poda, 36 ; of Copepoda, 
78 ; of Ostracoda, 59 ; 
of Tanaidacea, 191 
Lncicutiay 102 
Lvcifer^ 311 

Luminous organs, 21 ; of 
Copepoda, 83 ; of Deca¬ 
pod a, 288; of Euphau- 
siacea, 248; of Mysi- 
dacea, 174 ; of Ostrac^a, 
64 

Liitken, 72 
Lynceidae, 42, 44, 63 
Lynceus, 53 

Lyncodaphuiidae, 42, 53 
Lyaianassa, 240 
Lysianassidae, 237, 240 
Lyaioerichthua, 326 
LysioaquUlay 326, 831 

Macrociteira, 257, 258,306, 
316 

Macrocypria, 60, 61, 68 
Macromyaia, 181 
Macrophthalminae,‘^316 
MacTophthalmus, 263, 264, 
316 

Macropodia, 816 
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AiacrothriXf 53 
Macrura, 309, 310 
Maiat 316 
Maiidae, 316 
Maiinae, 316 

Malacostraca, 1, 3 ; classi¬ 
fication, 147 ; definition, 
143 ; morphology, 144 
Malaquin, 93 
Males of Cirripedia, 118 
Mmnaia^ 316 
Mandible, 12 ; of Amphi- 
poda, 229 ; of Branchio- 
poda, 36; of Branchinra, 
95 ; of Cirripedia, 114 ; 
of Copepoda, 78 ; of Cii- 
niacea. 185 ; of Decapoila, 
266; of Euphausiacea, 

245 ; of Isopoda, 198 ; 
of Leptostraca, 152 ; of 
Malacostraca, 145 ; of 
Mysidacea, 173; of Ostra- 
coda, 59 ; of Stoinato- 
poda, 321; of Syiicarida, 
164; of Tanaidacea, 191 

Mantle, 6 ; of CMrripetlia, 
108; of Uhi/ocepbala, 
130 

Masticatory stoniacli, 14 
Mastigobranchia, 276 
AfastifjojiKSt 297 
Afatuta^ 314 
Matutinae, 314 
Maxilla, 12 ; of Amphipoda, 
229 ; of Brancluopoda, 
36 ; of Branchiura, 95 ; 
of Cirripedia, 114 ; of 
Copepoda, 79 ; of Cu- 
maceii, 185; of Decapo<la, 
266 ; of Euphausiacea, 

246 ; of Isopoila, 198 ; 
of Leptostraca, 153 ; of 
Malacostraca, 145 ; of 
Mysidacea, 173 ; of 
Ostracoda, 61; of Sto- 
matopoda, 322 ; of Syn- 
carida, 164 ; of Tauai- 
dacea, 191 

Maxillary gland, 16; of 
Branchiopo<la, 43; of 
Branchiura, 98; of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 116; of Copepoda, 
83 ; of Cmnacea, 187 ; 
of Leptostraca, 167 ; of 
Isopoda, 210; of Sto- 
matopoda, 325 ; of Syn- 
carida, 166 ; of Tanai¬ 
dacea, 193 

Maxilli()ed, 13 ; of Ainplii- 
poda,229; of Branchiura, 
96; of Copepoda, 79; of 


Cumacea, 186 ; of Deca- 
poda, 263 ; of Isopoda, 
198; of Malacostraca, 
146 ; of Ostracoda, 61 ; 
of Tanaidacea, 192 
Maxillula, 12; of Amphi¬ 
poda, 229; of Branchio- 
poda, 36 ; of Branchiura, 
95 ; of Cirripedia, 114 ; 
of Copepoda, 78; of 
Cumacea, 185 ; of Deca- 
poda, 266; of Euphau- 
aiacea, 245 ; of Iso[)oda, 
198 ; of Leptostraca, 
153; of Malacostraca, 
145 ; of Mysidacea, 173 ; 
of Ostracoda, 61 ; of 
Stomatopoda, 321 ; of 
Syncarida, 164 ; of 
Tauaiilacea, 191 
Mayer, P., 225 
Median eye, 17 
Metjalopit^ 303 
Megant/cfiphaneSy 245, 246, 
247,262 
Meinert, F., 196 
Afpinertiu^ 220 
Melki^ 305 
I Meliia, 233, 241 
I Melphidippay 241 
Mel})hidippidae, 241 I 

Manippe^ 315 
Menippinai*, 316 
Mero])odite, 146 
Merus, 146 
Mesenteron, 14 
Mesentery of Illiizocephala, 
131 

Metamorphosis, 23 
Metanauplius, 24; of 

Brancluopoda, 48; of 
Decapoda, 292, 295 ; of 
Eucojjepoflu, 88 ; of 

Euphausiacea, 249 ; of 
Stomatopoda, 328 
Metastonia, 7 (sre Lower 
lip) 

Metazoea, 301, 302 
Metopa, 241 
Metopidae, 241 
Metridia^ 102 
Metschnikoff, 151, 244, 249 
Meyer, H. von, 167 
AlicroniscuSy 214 
Miers, 254 

Milne-Eklwards, A., 254, 
255 

Milne-Edwards, H., 3, 9, 
30,66, 72,147. 151,171, 
1S3, 190, 224, 244, 254, 
255, 286, 309, 319 


Mimonectes, 226, 241 
Mimonectidae, 241 
AliracUii 84, 103 
Aiisophria, 82, 103 
Misophri’dae, 103 
AlUhrax^ 316 
Moim^ 53 
AlonoculuSt 3, 72 
Afonolistra, 220 
Monoporodeli)hya, 86 
AfonospUnSf 33, 53 
MonstrillUf 103 
Moustrillidae, 93, 103 
Montagu, 183, 190 
Miiller, F., 107, 132, 190, 
193, 194, 254, 292, 319 
Muller, G. W., .56, 59, 61, 
62, 67, 68 

Miiller, 0. F., 29, 56, 72 
Afuniduy 260, 313 
Munidopsinae, 313 
Mujiidopsis, 313 
Alunna, 211, 219 
Munnopsis^ 203, 219 
Muscular system of Bran- 
chiopoda, 44 ; of Cirri¬ 
pedia, 116; of Lepto¬ 
straca, 157 
Myetirinae, 315 
,)fyr(iriSf 316 

Myoilocopa, 1, 56 ; defini¬ 
tion, 68 

Mysidacea, 2, 143; affini¬ 
ties and classification, 
181 ; definition, 171 ; 
development, 179; 
habits, etc., 180; his¬ 
torical notes, 171 ; mor¬ 
phology, 171,; palai'on- 
tologv, 180 

Mvsidae, 173, 174, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 181 
Mysldella^ 181 
Mysidellinae, 181 
M}l.siddes, 181 
Mysidetiuae, 181 
Mysiens 244 
Mysinae, 181 

Mysis, 20, 172-178, 180, 

181 

.VyA'W-stage of Decapoila, 
294 

“ Nackenorgan “ of Clado- 
cera, 46 

Naimastacidae, 187, 188 
Nannastacua^ 185, 188 
Xannoniscus^ 219 
Natantia, 253; definition, 

310 

Nanplius, 11, 23, 25, 26, 
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72 ; of Apoda, 129 ; of 
Ascothoracica, 127 ; of 
Branchiopoda, 48; of 
Oirripedia, 107, 121 ; 
of Decapoda, 292; of 
Eucopepoda, 87 ; of Eu- 
phaiisiacea, 249; of Os- 
tracoda, 67 ; of Kliizo- 
cephala, 133 

Nauplius-eye, 17 ; of Bran- 
chiopoila, 46 ; of Coi)e- 
poda, 84 ; of Decapod a, 
287 ; of Euphansiacea, 
248 ; of Ostracodii, 66 
Nautilof/rapsus^ 316 
Xcbalia, 30, 147, 151,152, 
154, 156, lo9, 160, 161 
Nebaliacea, 1, 143, 151, 
161 

Xehanella, 153, 154, 155, 

161 

Nebaliidae, 161 
Xehnliopsiift 153, 154, 155, 
156, 159, 160, 161 
Neck gland of Brancliio- 
po<iu, 43 

Xeinaiobrachion, 247, 252 
Neniatocarciindae, 311 
Xematoatrcinus^ 311 
Neniatoscelinae, 262 
Xematosvefis^ 246, 247, 

248, 251, 262 
XeolUhiides, 262, 313 
XephropSj 256, 258, 300, 
312 

Nephropaidae, 312 
Nephropsidea, 253 ; defini¬ 
tion, 312 

Xephrop/fisj 270, 312 
XtptunuSy 269 
Xereicola^ 103 
Nereicolidae, 103 
Xerocila^ 206, 220 
Nervous aystein, 16; of 
Ampbipoda, 236 ; of 
Branchiopoda, 44 ; of 
Brancliiiira, 98 ; of Cirri- 
pedia, 117; of Cojicpoila, 
83; of Cnmacea, 187 ; 
of Decapoda, 286; of 
Euphansiacea, 247 ; of 
laopofia, 210 ; of Lepto- 
straca, 158 ; of Mysi- 
dacea, 178; of Ostracoda, 
65 ; of Tanaidacea, 193 
Nettovich, 98 
Xieothoi, 108 
Nicotlioidae, 103 
Xika, 811 

XiphargiiA^ 239, 241 
Nordmanii, von, 72 


Norman, 56, 68, 107, 181, 
183 

Xotodeiphys, 89, 103 

Xotophri/XHSt 221 

XutopterophoniSf 75, 103 
Notostraca, 1, 29, 37, 48 ; 

dctinitioii, 63 
Nucleus of SaccAdina^ 136 
Nussbaum, 116 
Xyctipkaties^ 251, 262 

OctomeriSf 111, 140 
Ocular i)eduncle8, 9 ; of 
Branchiopoda, 46; of 
Decapoda, 263 ; of Iso- 
poda, 211 ; of Lepto- 
straca, 158: of Mysi- 
dacea, 172 ; of Stomato- 
))oda, 325 ; of Syncarida, 
166 ; of Tanaidacea, 191 
(kppoda, 263, 264, 305, 
307, 316 
Ocypodidae, 316 
Ocypodinae, 316 
(Mtlicerojif 241 
Oedicerotitlae, 226, 236, 
241 

Oithomx, 103 
Okcn, 72, 107 
Olfactory filaments, 20 ; of 
Copepoda, 85 
Ommntidia, 18 
OnaxeOy 103 
Oncaeidae, 83, 103 
Oniscidae, 210, 220 
Onisciiiae, 220 
Ouiscoidea, 196; definition, 
220 

Oniscus, 3, 213, 220 
Onycbopoda, 29 ; defini¬ 
tion, 64 

Oostegites, 146 ; of Atiipbi- 
]»oda, 232 ; of Cunjacea, 

1 186; of Isopoda, 203 ; 

of Mysiilai'ea, 176; of 
Tanaidacea, 191 
Oostegopotl, 41 
OjHTculata, 106, 110 ; de¬ 
finition, 140 

Operculum of Oirripedia, 
110 

Orbit of Decnpoila, 257 
Orchestia^ 237, 241 
Orchestiidae, 241 
Orithya, 814 
Orithyiiiae, 314 
Ortmann, 181, 254, 309 
Ostracoda, 1; affinities and 
classification, 68; defini¬ 
tion, 56; development, 
67 ; habits, etc., 67; 


historical, 56 ; mor¬ 
phology, 56; palaeon¬ 
tology, 68 

Otocyst, 19 {see Statocyst) 
Otolith, 19 
Oviduct, 21 

Oxycephalidae, 237, 241 
Oxycephalus^ 241 
Oxyrhyncha, 253; defini¬ 
tion, 316 

Oxystoiiiata, 253 ; defini¬ 
tion, 314 
Oxyuropoda^ 218 
Oziinae, 316 
Ozius^ 316 

Packard, 151, 162, 167 
Pagnridae, 259, 277, 283, 
285, 289, 304. 318 
Paguridea, 253; definition, 
313 

Pagurinae, 313 
Payuristes^ 282, 283 
PayiiruSt 313 
Pulaega, 218 
Pidaeinachus^ 308 
Palaemon^ 278, 311 
Palaemoneltit, 266, 298, 

311 

Palaernonidae, 304. 311 
Palaemouinae, 311 
Palaeocaris^ 168 
Palacocorystes^ 218 
P(d(teogaminams, 239 
Palaeontology of Amphi- 
poda, 239 ; of Brancliio- 
poda, 50 ; of Oirripedia, 
138 ; of Decapoda, 306 ; 
of Isopoda, 218; of Lep- 
tostraca, 159 ; of Mysi- 
dacea, 180; of Ostra¬ 
coda, 68 ; of Stomato- 
poda, 330 ; of Syncarida, 
167 

Palate of Bracliyura, 257 
Palicidae, 316 
PalicHS^ 316 

Palinura, 253 ; definition, 

312 

Palinurellns^ 312 
Palinuridae, 266, 305, 812 
PalinumSf 285, 300, 301, 

312 

Palp, 9 

Pancreatic glands of Cirri- 
pedia, 115 

Pandalidae, 288, 811 
Pandedina^ 277, 811 
' Paudalinae, 811 
I PmidaluSf 267, 277, 287, 
i 311 
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Paracalauus, 102 
J*aracrango7it 273, 311 
Par(icyaniHS, 227, 242 
Paradoxostoma, 60, 64, 69 
Paroiloxostoiniitiflae, 69 
Paragnatlia, 7 {see Lower 
lip) 

ParoJUimprops^ 185, 188 
ParamphUhoe^ 241 
Paraniphithoiilae, 241 
J*aranaspUieSt 170 
Paranebaliat 152, 153,155, 
161 

Parajiephrops, 312 
Paranihura^ 208, 219 
J*arapagurus, 306, 313 
Paraphronivuiy 241 
Paraphronimidac, 241 
ParapoHtella, 102 
Parasellidae, 205, 206, 219 
Parasitic castration, 292 
i'araaitism of Ampliipoda, 
239 ; of Decapoda, 304 ; 
of Cirripedia, l.‘i8; of 
Copepoda, 100 ; of Iso* 
pod.'i, 216 

Parast{i.M<lae, 257, 274, 

276, 277, 278, 304, 312 
ParastucaSy 312 
J^ardulLseUy 241 
Pardaliscidae, 241 
Paries of Cirrijicilia, 111 
Parlhenope, 316 
Parthenopidae, 316 
Parthciiopiiiae, 316 
Pasiphaeoy 311 
Pasipliaeidae, 268, 311 
Peduncle, ocular, 9 
Peduncle of Cirripedia, 108 
I’edunculata, 106, 109 ; 

detinition, 140 
Pelseneer, 45 
J*eltUiiuviy 103 
Peltogaslery 131, 133, 137, 
141 

Penaeidae, 266, 288, 290, 
292, 305, 310 
Penaeidea, 253 ; definition, 

810 

Penaeinae, 311 
Penaeus, 266, 267, 275, 
276, 278, 293, 294, 307, 

311 

PtnUiay 53 

I^enis of Decapoda, 289 ; 
of Cirripedia, 118; of 
Isopoda, 212 
Pennant, 8 
Pennatula, 72 
Pennella, 100, 101, 103 
J*entacfitleity 271, 812 


Peracarida, 2, 143 ; defini¬ 
tion, 149 

Peraeoiwds, 146; of Am- 
piiipoda, 230 ; of Deca¬ 
poda, 269 

PereionotuSy 226, 241 
Periceray 316 

Perisofuatic cavity of Sac- 
cvlinny 136 

Petaloplitlialmidac, 176, 

PcUd^phtlialmuSy 1/3,1/4, | 

181 

Petasnia, 274 

Petrarcciy 125, 126, 127, 

140 

Petrarcidae, 140 
I*etroli8ihc!iy 313 
Phnenimy 102 

PldhyDiedesy 57, 60, 66, 69 
Pliliantidae, 241 
Phfia.% 241 
Plinrcorrhaphidae, 241 
PhorcorrhaphiSy 241 
Pliosphoresceiice {see Lumi¬ 
nous or<;ans) 

Pliotosplieres of Kupliausi- 
acea. 248 
Photidac, 235, 241 
PhotUy 241 
Piioxoceplndidae, 241 
Pho.rncephaitfSy 241 
Phrentoicidae, 198, 204, 
219 

Plireatoicidea, 196, 216 ; 

definition, 219 
Phrcafoicoidesy 219 
Phreatoicopsis^ 219 
PhreatoiniSy 197, 219 
Phroninuty 228, 233, 234, 
236, 239, 241 
Plironiinidae, 236, 241 
Phroniiihipsifi^ 241 
PhrosinUy 241 
Plirosinidae, 241 
Phr}f.nis^ 221 

Phtisicffy 221 y 231, 240, 

242 

Phyllobranclnate, 277 
Phyllocarida, 1, 143, 151 
PhylloiiO<la, 52 
Phj/UnsonWy 300, 801 
Pljylogeny, 25 
PinnothereUay 315 
Piniiotbereliinae, 315 
PinnothereSy 315 
Pinnotheridae, 273, 305, 
315 

Pinnotberinae, 315 
Pirimela, 815 
Pirimelinae, 315 


Pisa, 316 
Pisinae, 316 
Plagusia, 316 
Plagusiinae, 315 
Plakartbriinae, 220 
Plakarthriuviy 203, 220 
Planesy 304, 315 
Platophiuniy 241 
Platyasjtidae, 188 
PlatyaspiSy 185, 188 
Platycopa, 1, 56; defini¬ 
tion, 69 

Plaiycumay 187, 188 
PlatycyamuSy 230, 242 
Platyscclidae, 238, 241 
PUUyscehiSy 241 
Pleopods, 146 ; of Ampbi- 
poda, 232 ; of Cnniacea, 
187 ; of Decapoda, 273 ; 
of Enpbausiacea, 247 ; 
of Isopoda, 204 ; of Lep- 
tostraca, 156, 167 ; of 
Mysnlacea, 176 ; of Sto- 
niiitopotla, 323 ; of Syn- 
carida, 165; of Tanai- 
dacea, 191 

Pleural plates of Isopoda, 
202 

Plcurobrancbia, 14, 275 
PleummaiuvKiy 85, 86, 102 
Pleuron, 4 
Pleiiropodite, 146 
J^ieuroxuSy 42, 63 
PleusteSy 241 
Pleustidae, 241 

PikldscoHy 221 
Podasconidae, 221 
Potlobranclda, 14, 275 
Podoceridae, 241 
Podocerus, 241 
Podocopa, ], 56 ; detinition, 
69 

PtHlon, 64 

Podopbtbalina, 3, 147 
Podopbtbalniinae, 316 
PodophthalmvSy 263, 264, 

315 

Podoplea, 71 ; definition, 

103 

Poison spine of Argulus, 97 
Pollicipcsy 110, 116, 116, 
117, 138, 140 
Polyartcnna, 22, 36, 38, 
39, 42, 47, 51, 52, 53 
Polyarteiniidae, 53 
PolycMeSy 288, 312 
Polydieria, 231, 241 
Pclycope, 59, 60, 69 
Polycopidae. 60, 69 
PolycopsiSy 60, 69 
I Polypbeinidae, 45, 54 
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Polyphemus^ 54 
PonteUa^ 79, 102 
Poiitellida^ 84, 102 
Pontocyprisy 58, 67, 69 
Pontogeneia^ 241 
Poutogeneiidae, 241 
Pontoniaf 311 
Pontoiiiinae, 305, 311 
Porcellaua^ 302, 303, 313 
Porcellanidae, 313 
Porcellidiuniy 103 
Porcellio^ 197, 206, 220 
Portumiiiuac, 310 
PortumnuSf 315 
Portunidcae, 315 
Portuninofi, 315 
Piyrtunion, 215, 216, 221 

PartunuSf 310 

Post>abdomeu, 33 
Post-cephalic appendages, 
12 

Potamobius, 312 
Potamon^ 310 
Potamoiiidae, 303, 304, 

315 

Potamoniuae, 315 
Praeanaspulcs, 168 
PraHizOf 219. 

Praumis, 181 
Pre-coxal segment, 7 
Priapion, 212, 221 
Primitia^ 68 
Prioiioplacinae, 315 
Prionoplax, 310 
Processa^ 311 
Processidae, 311 
Proctoilaeum, 14 
Proepipodite, 146 
Provoe, 241 
Pronoitlae, 241 
Propodite, 146 
Pi'opodus, 146 
Prosoma of Cirripedia, 113 
ProsopoHy 308 
Prosoponidae, 307 
Proteolepaditlne, 140 
Proteolepas, 107, 128, 129, 
139, 140 
Proto, 231, 242 
Protocaris, 50 
Protocerebrum, 17 
Protopodite, 7 
ProtosquUla, 321 
Protozoea, 293, 29tf, 297, 
308 

Psaliilopodidae, 311 
Psdlidopus, 271, 272, 311 
PsathyroodfU, 270, 311 
PuvderictUhvs, 828, 829 
Pseudidothea, 220 
Pseudidotheidae, 220 


Psevdocalanus, 102 I 

Pseudocuma, 188 I 

Psendocumidae, 188 
PseudocyclopUt, 102 
Pseudocyclopidae, 102 
Pseudocyclops, 102 
Pseudodiaptomus, 102 
Paevdomma, 173, 181 
Pseudorostrnni of Cunui- 
cea, 184 

Ps&udosquilla, 328, 331 
Paeudothelphusa, 315 
Pseudothelphiisinae, 315 
Psendo-tracheae of Isopo<ia, 
205 

Pteiioplacinae, 315 
Ptenoplax, 310 
Pterocuma. 185, 188 
Pupa of Cirripedia, 123, 
124 

Pupal stage of Lernaea, 
91 

Pycnogouida, 3 
Pygocephalus^ 180, 181 
Pylocheles. 261, 313 
Pylochelidae, 259, 277, 

304, 313 

Pyrgoma^ 111, 140 
Pyrocypris, 64, 69 

Radius of Cirripedia, 111 
Ranina, 264, 314 
Raninidoe, 256, 290, 314 
Rathke, 254 
Rathke’s organ, 208 
Reaumur, 254 
Iteceptacula seiiiinis, 21 ; 
in Decapoda, 290 (see 
Sperm atheca) 
Regeneration, 10, 271 
Remipes^ 314 

Reproductive system, 21 ; 
of Arnphipoda, 237 ; of 
Branchiopoda, 47 ; of 
Brnnchiura, 99 ; of Cir¬ 
ripedia, 117 ; of Cunia- 
cea, 187 ; of Decapoda, 
289 ; of Eucopepoda, 86 ; 
of Euphausiacea, 243; 
of Isopoda, 211 ; of 
Leptostraca, 158; of 
Mysidacea, 179 ; of Os- 
tracoda, 66 ; of Rhizo- 
cephala, 131: of Sto- 
matopoda, 325 ; of Syn- 
carida, 167; of Tanai- 
dacea, 193 

Reptantia, 253 ; detinition, 

312 

Respiratory system of ter¬ 
restrial Decapoda, 284 


Besting eggs of Branchio¬ 
poda, 47, 49 
Retinula cells, 18 
Rhabdome, 18 
Rhabdonieres, 19 
RhMbdosoma, 226, 241 
Rhincalanns, 79, 102 
Rhizocephalo, 1, 106, 107 ; 
definition, 141 ; develop¬ 
ment, 133 ; morphology, 
130 

Rhizopa, 315 
Rhizopinae, 315 
Rhizorhiiut, 93, 104 
Rhynchocinetes, 255, 311 
Rhynchocinetidae, 311 
Rodnela, 199, 220 
Rondelet, 254, 319 
Roots of Anelasitui, 138 ; 
of Liriopsidae, 217 ; of 
Rhizocephala, 130, 132 ; 
of Rhizorhirut, 93 
Roseuhof, 254 
Rostral plate of Lepto¬ 
straca, 152; of Stomato- 
poda, 320 

Rostro-lateral plates of 
Cirripedia, 111 
Rostrum of Copepoda, 7 4 ; 
of Cirripedia, 110; of 
Decapoda, 255 
Rutidernia, 69 
Rutidermatiilae, 69 

Sitcctdina, 107, 130-134, 
141 ; exterua, 137 ; 
interna^ 135 
Saint-Ange, Martin, 107 
Sapphirina, 108 
Sarcolacest 137 
Sars, G. O., 30, 40, 56, 68, 
72, 102, 103, 151, 171, 
181, 183, 190, 191, 196, 
214, 218, 225,244, 249, 
250, 251 

Sarsiella^ 59, 60, 62, 66, 

69 

Sarsiellidae, 69 
Savigny, 3 
Say, 183 

Sayce, 0. A., 162 
Scale of antenna, 11 ; in 
Euphausiacea, 245; in 
Decapoda, 265 ; in Iso¬ 
poda, 198 ; in Malaco- 
straca, 145; in Mysi¬ 
dacea, 173 ; in Stomato- 
poda, 321; in Tanai- 
dacea, 191 

Scalpellum, 110, 116, 118, 
119, 121, 138, 140 
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Scapliogiiathite, 266, 268 I 
Scelidoe, 241 I 

Schaffer, 29 I 

Schidilte, J. C., 196 
Schizopoda, 148, 244 
Schizopod-stage of Deca- 
]>oda, 294, 297, 299 
Sciiia, 241 
Scinidae, 241 
SeolecUhriXt 102 
ScottochereSi 86, 103 
Sculda, 330 

Scutum of Cirripedia, 110 
Scyllaridae, 255, 266, 312 
Scyllaridea, 253; defini¬ 
tion, 312 

ScifllaruSf 290, 300, 312 
Scyphaciiiae, 220 
Scyphax, 220 

Segmentation of egg, 22 ' 

Sella turcica, 263 
Sense-organs, 91 ; of Ani- 
pliipotl.'i, 236 ; of Bran- 
chiopoda, 46 ; of Bran¬ 
ch iura, 98; of Cirripedia, 
117 ; of Dccapoda, 287 ; 
of Jflucopepoda, 84 ; of 
Isopoda, 211 ; of Mysi- 
dacoa, 178 ; of Ostra- 
cotla, 66 ; of Stomato- 
poda, 325; of Syncarida, 
166 

Sergesles, 287, 288, 297, 
299, 311 

Sergesthlae, 268, 273, 288, 
295, 304, 311 
Sergestiiiae, 311 
Serolidae, 197, 203, 204, 

220 

Serolis, 199, 208, 220 
Sesanna, 316 
Sesarniinae, 315 
Setae, 19 
Setella, 103 
Setobranchia, 277 
Sexual dimorphism, 21 
Shell-fold, 6 
Shell-gland, 16 
Sicyonia^ 311 
Sicyoninae, 311 
Sida, 41, 63 
Sididoe, 44, 47, 63 
ShnocephaluSf 44, 63 
Simosa, 63 

Siphonostoiiiata, 78, 101 
Sirutlla, 175, 177, 182 
Siriellinae, 182 
Size of Amphipoda, 239 ; 
of Branchiopoda, 60 ; of 
Cirripedia, 138; of Cope- 
poila, 100 ; of Ciimncea, 


188 ; of Decapoda, 306 ; 
of Euphausiacea, 251 *, of 
Isopoda, 217 ; of Lepto- 
straca, 159; of Mysi- 
dacea, 180; of Ostra- 
coda, 67 ; of Stomato- 
podo, 329; of Syncarida, 
167 ; of Taiiaidacea, 194 I 
Slabber, 107, 254 
Sluiter, 137 

Smith, G., 132, 107, 136, 
165, 170, 194, 292 
Socarnes^ 229, 241 
Solemcera, 265, 311 
Somite, 4 

Spence Bate {see Bate) 
Sperniatheca of Eiicope- 
poda, 86 {see Itecepta- 
culuni semiiiis) 
Si»erinatophore8. 21 ; of 
Encopepoda, 86 ; of De- 
cajioda, 290 

Spermatozoa of Cirripedia, 
118; of Decapoda, 290; 
of Ostracoda, 67 
Sphdcroma^ 210, 213, 220 
Spluieromidae, 199, 203, 
204, 205, 207, 209, 212, 
216, 220 

Sphaerominae, 220 
S/thacrothylacvs^ 130, 187 
Sphyrapiis, 191, 196 
Spinning - organ of Ostra- 
eoda, 59 

Spirontocaris^ 311 
SpiropagurvSy 289, 313 
J^pongicoh^ 305, 311 
S<|uama {see Scale) 

Stiuilla, 319-323, 328, 330, I 
331 j 

Squillacea, 148 
Squillidae, 331 
Statocyst, 20 ; of Ami>hi- 
potla, 237 ; of Decapo<la, 
287; of Eucopepoila, 85; 
of Isopoila, 211; ofMysi- 
ducesi, 178; of Syncarida, 
166 ; of Tanaidacca, 193 
Stebbing, 139, 225, 240 
Stecnstrup, 72 
Stegocephalidae, 241 
St&jiK'ep)ialus^ 241 
Stenuselliis, 197, 219 
Stenetriidae, 205, 206, 

219 

StcnetriHmy 219 
Steuopuhio, 311 
Stenopidea, 253, 309 ; de¬ 
finition, 311 
Stenopus^ 291, 311 
Stenothoe, 241 


Steiiothoidae, 241 
StepJws^ 102 

Sternal canal of Decapoda, 
263 

Sternite, 4 
Stilouiysinoe, 181 
StilomysiSy 181 
Stomach, 14 

Stomatopoda, 2, 143, 319 ; 
affinities and classifica¬ 
tion, 330; development, 
326; historical notes, 
319 ; habits, etc., 329 ; 
morphology, 319; palae¬ 
ontology, 330 
Slomodaenm, 14 
Stridulating organs, 305 
Stylocerite, 265 
Stylocheiron^ 247, 248, 249, 
262 

Stylodactylidae, 268, 311 
Siylodactylw, 271, 311 
Stylopodite, 146 
Sub-apical lobeof Braiichio- 
poda, 39 

Subhyperini, 225 
Suctoria, 107 

Summer eggs of Brancliio- 
poda, 49 
Swain, 218 

Swammerdam, 29, 254 
SyloH, 130, 131, 133, 141 
Symmetrica, 106; defini¬ 
tion, 140 
Sympoilite, 7 

Synngogdy 125, 126, 127, 

140 

Syiiagogiilae, 140 
Syncarida, J, 143 ; affini¬ 
ties and chiNsificatioii, 
168; definition, 148, 

I 162; habits, etc., 167; 
historical notes, 162 ; 
morphology, 162 
Synopitty 236, 241 
Synopidea, 225 
Synopiidae, 241 
' Synurella, 232, 233, 234, 
241 

Tachaedy 219 

Talitridae, 231, 23.5, 23’h 

241 

TdlifrK'i, 241 

Taiiahlacea, 2, 143 ; affini¬ 
ties ami classification, 
194; definition, 190 ; 
development, 194; 
liabits, etc., 194 ; Ids- 
torical notes, 190 ; mor¬ 
phology, 191 
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'riinaiiloe, 191, 192, 193, ' 
194, 196 I 

Tanais, 190, 198, 195 
Tapctuiii, 19 
Tattersall, 178, 181, 248 
TegasteSf 103 
Telsoii, 4 
Tem4n'a, 102 
Tergite, 4 

Tergiim of Cirripedin, 110 
Ten'estrial Dccapoda, 284 ; 

Isopoda, 205 
Thalanutat 810 
Tlialaiiiitiime, 316 
Thalassina^ 304, 313 
Thalassiiiulae, 291, 813 
Thalassiiii<ltiii, 253 ; defini¬ 
tion, 313 

Thala&socarinae, 311 
Thalassocaria^ 311 
Thalestris, 103 
Thaniiiocephalidae, 63 
Thamnucephalxia^ 35, 63 
Tharj/biSf 102 
Thelphusa^ 316 
Thelphusidae, 304 
Thelyciim, 290 
Thenus^ 312 
Thia, 316 
ThicncMiiann, 211 
Tiiiinae, 316 

TlioinpMOu, J. Vaughan, 3, 
107, 244, 254 
Thompsoiiia, 137, 141 
Thomson, G. M., 182 
Thoracic appendages of 
Amphipoda, 229; of 
Hmnclnura, 96 ; of Cu* 
inacea, 186; ofCirripedia, 
114 ; of Copepoda, 79, 
81 ; of Decapo<lu, 268 ; 
of EiiphauHiacea, 246 ; 
of Isopoda, 198; of 
Malacostraca, 145; of 
Mysidacca, 174 ; of 
Stomatopoda, 322; of 
Syncarida, 164 ; of 
Taiiaidaceo, 191 


Thoracica, 1,106 ; inorpho* | 
logy, 108 ; definition, 

140 

Thoraoostraca, 147 
Thorax, 6 
Thorell, 101 
Thyropus, 241 
Thymnopodat 251, 262 
Tiron, 236, 241 
Tiroiiidae, 241 
Tortamia^ 102 
TracIuHfer^ 301 
Trapezia^ 316 
Trapeziiuae, 316 
Truuiguhts, 131, 141 
Trichobranchinte, 277 
Triehodactylinae, 316 
Trichodactylua^ 316 
Trichoniscidae, 220 
TricfioniacuSy 220 
Trilobita, 3 

Tnschizostonm^ 236, 239, 

241 

Tritocerebruni, 17 
Trunk appendages, 12 
Trypeteaa^ 140 
Tryphanat 241 
Tryphauiilae, 241 
Tubicinella^ 138, 140 
Turriiepaa, 109, 138 
Tylidae, 203, 212, 220 
Tyloa, 220 
Typtoriy 305, 311 

Upogebia^ 274, 301, 313 
Upogebiiinie, 313 
Urda, 218 
Uronectea^ 167, 168 
Uropods, 147 ; of Amphi¬ 
poda, 232 ; of Cumacea, 
187 ; of Decapoda, 274 ; 
of Euphausiacea, 247 ; 
of Isopoda. 207 ; of My- 
sidaceo, 176; of Sto- 
inatopoda, 323; of Syn¬ 
carida, 166 ; of Tanai- 
dacea, 193 
Uioptychidae, 313 


Uroptychua, 276, 813 
Urothoe, 241 


Valvifera, 196 ; definition, 

220 

Vanma^ 316 
Varuuiime, 316 
Viwa deferentia, 21 
Vaxintompaonia^ 188 
Vauntompsoniidae, 188 
Vejdovsky, F., 162, 169 
Ven'uca, 112, 138, 140 
Verrueidae, 115, 140 
Vibilia, 233, 241 
Vibiliulac, .241 
Virbina^ 311 
Vireia^ 207, 220 
Vitellophags, 22 


Walking-legs of Decapoda, 
271 

Wall of Cirrij^edia, 110 
Water-fleas, 29 
Weismaun, 30 
Westwood, 225, 254 
Williamson, 275 
Winter eggs of Branchio- 
poda, 47, 49 
Wollebaek, 21, 292 
Woodward, H., 168, 180 


Xanthidae, 316 
Xantliiinu*, 316 
Xanthn^ 316 
XenobalnniiSf 113, 140 
Xenophthalminae, 316 
XenophUialmtiSf 316 
Xi])ho8ura, 3 


Zaddat'h, 30 
Zenker, 56, 72, 81, 101 
Zoca, 24, 25, 293, 296, 
297, 301, 302 
Zygoaiphon, 184, 188 


THE END 






